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CHAPTER I. 


YLES PRENTICE was wholly, 
unreservedly happy. He had 
not a care in the world, noth- 

ing that resembled an anxiety. Nor 
was it only a negative sort of happi- 
ness that he possessed; his happiness 
was positive. He had real cause for 
rejoicing, and he rejoiced. He had had 
the best of reasons for celebrating, and 
he had celebrated, all through a glow- 
ing, soft night of spring,-with all Paris 
to share his mood. Not crassly had he 
celebrated, but with a sort of. pagan 
joyousness that left no evil-tasting 
memories as, in the Place de la Con- 
corde, alone at last, he hailed the rising 
sun. Chance had brought him to that 
melancholy statue of Strasbourg, in its 
eternal mourning, and he raised his 
hand now in a sweeping salute. Words 
burst from him. He apostrophized 
France, and, after France, Paris, while 
an amused and tolerant gendarme, a 
few yards away, looked on. 

He saw, this tolerant policeman, a 
young man who, to an American, might 
have seemed to be French, but to any 
Frenchman was most obviously an 
American; a young man with a silky 


brown beard that had, one might guess, 
responded to skillful coaxing; a young 
man to whom Murger was a little more 
than a chronicler of dead days; above 
all, an artist, and among artists a 
painter. And yet a fastidious young 
man, in his way—one who must have 
puzzled a tailor used to customers of 
a different sort by his demand for a 
certain oddness in his clothes. He 
achieved an effect, and yet the gen- 
darme, had he been of an inquiring 
turn of mind, might have wondered 
how deeply that effect had been studied. 

It was a young man who did not 
greatly care; that was what the gen- 
darme might have said had you pressed 
an opinion. Catch that phase 
of him, fix it in your mind, and you 
come near to having Myles Prentice 
on that morning. Morning of morn- 
ings, banishing the night of nights! 
Never again would the sun rise on its 
like. For it was on the day before 
that he had been informed that the 
French republic had decided to pur- 
chase for the Luxembourg his Salon 


him for 


picture. 
As to 
greatly. 


this, of course, he did care 
It was achievement, proof that 
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he had not deceived himself during the 
years in which he had believed that he 
could paint. You need not feel sorry 
for him. He had no years of strug- 
gling behind him. He had never starved 
in a garret. His difficulties had been 
of a different sort, and easier to over- 
come. Yet they had been real enough 
to account for the boyish delight he 
took in his triumph. He knew, even 
now, that he ‘would never taste again 
joy quite so unalloyed, no matter what 
the future might hold for him. 

He raised his voice. Some time, the 
night before, he and the rest had been 
in the Opéra Comique. “Louise” had 
been the opera, and they had chanced to 
enter as Louise sang her mad appeal 
to Paris, “Paris! Oh, Paris!” The 
strain came to his lips now. He raised 
his voice. 

“Paris! Oh, Paris!” he sang, and 
flung out his arms. 

The gendarme smiled. 

“Américain!” he said to himself, as 
one explaining all. “Un Américain du 
Nord—et puis—artiste !” 

The sound of his own voice broke the 
spell. In that moment Myles Prentice, 
born and, in a manner of speaking, 
brought up in the town of Redham, in 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
saw that the sun had risen, with the 
shock which that discovery brings al- 
ways to one of his breed when he has 
not yet been to bed. He shivered a 
little. He was not, perhaps, abashed, 
and yet, in a way, he was, too. He put 
on a sort of brave defiance, and his 
manner, as he approached the gen- 
darme, was like that of a child con- 
sciously, happily naughty—but not too 
naughty. And 

“Bon jour!” he said, as he passed the 
gendarme, calm, benignant. 

“Bon jour, m’sieu!” said the police- 
man. “It is that m’sieu has made the 
night of holiday, is it not?” 

“It is very well like that that it is,” 


said Prentice, and they both laughed, 
and he passed on. 

Behind him lay the golden memories 
of the confused hours through which 
the night had fled. All of his intimates 
had been with him—old Ramsay, who 


‘ would never learn to paint; Lablache, 


climbing the heights already, who had 
won a Prix de Rome; Rachmaninoff, 
writer, not painter, longing always for 
the Russia that would have none of 
him; Craven, who was so English that 
little boys followed him delightedly in 
the streets; and, at the last moment, 
by a stroke of the most glorious for- 
tune, Armand Guerin, with an unex- 
pected furlough, full of tales of his 
regiment and of the part the Second 
Corps, the corps of Amiens, was to 
play in the war that “Guillaume” was 
sure to precipitate before the snow flew 
in the Vosges. 

Others, during the long night, had 
joined them for a moment. Every one 
had been glad. All Paris, it seemed, 
had fraternized with them. But those 
five were his chosen friends. And 
when at last the craving for solitude 
had come upon him, they had under- 
stood that mood, too. Nothing had 
been said. One by one they had van- 
ished, and so-he had greeted the sun 
alone in the Place de la Concorde. 

Beneath the rising sun, the faint 
mists of the dawn took wing. Shad- 
ows grew sharp and cléar, and with its 
mystery fled the glamour of the dawn. 
But the glamour of that night was 
proof against the sun, proof against 
that inner part of him that was one 
with the spirit of Redham. He had no 
regrets for the night, nor for any act 
that it had seen. No crass moments 
were there, to be looked back upon later 
with a shamed wonder that he could 
have enjoyed them, Only he was very 
tired suddenly, and he welcomed the 
sight of a passing fiacre, with its 
cocher nodding on the box, who smiled 
delightedly when he saw who it>was 
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that hailed him. Fit chariot was that 
fiacre to bear him finally away from 
such a night, touched itself with the 
glamour that rests upon the relics of 
a day that, if it is not past, is swiftly 
passing. And so he went home, lulled 
by the clicking of the horse’s hoofs 
upon the pavement, soothed by the 
symphony of Paris awakening to a new 
day. 

He slept superbly, as he always did. 
And when old Ramsay came, long after 
noon, with his eternal pipe, Prentice 
was splashing about noisily in his tub, 
and reflecting with delight upon the 
meal he would soon make. He bore 
Ramsay off with him, and then had 
reason to be sorry, for it was Ramsay’s 
great fault that he took all things seri- 
ously, and among them life and art. 
He was in one of his most didactic 
moods now. Platitude after platitude 
emerged in his talk. And Prentice, in 
his own high mood, serene, untroubled, 
smiled at Ramsay with affection, and 
didn’t mind—until what might have 
been a chance shot struck home. 

“Well—your salad days are over,” 
lamented Ramsay. “You can’t call 
yourself a student any more. I sup- 
pose you'll go home now and settle 
down to work.” 

Prentice sat up, 
pleased. 

“Home?” he said. “No. 
should I go home? Do you 
I think I know all there is to painting 
because I’ve had one picture bought 
for the Luxembourg? Man alive, I’ve 
got all sorts of things to learn yet!” 

“But they’re things you can learn 
just as well at home,” said Ramsay. 
“And you've got a mission in life, 
Myles. You bear a torch, and it’s your 
duty to carry the light into dark places. 
Your place is at home.” 

“Damn!” said Prentice, sitting up. 
“T don’t see why you say that! Whose 
business is it where I stay or what I 
do?” 


startled and dis- 


Why 


suppose 


“You’ve told me about how you came 
here,” said Ramsay heavily. “Your 
uncle has given you an allowance, hasn’t 
he? Well—you’ve finished what you 
came here to do. Won't he expect you 
to go home and go to work?” 

“He isn’t my uncle,” said Prentice, 
annoyed. “He’s some sort of relative, 
but I never could climb a family tree. 
And I don’t suppose he cares what I do. 
I wasted a cable when I heard about the 
picture, but he won’t know what it 
means. If I was a house painter and 
I’d landed a contract to paint the out- 
side of the Luxembourg, he’d really be 
pleased.” 

“You oughtn’t to sneer at him,” said 
Ramsay. “He’s done a lot for you, 
Myles se 

“Who’s 
indignantly. 


sneering?” asked Prentice 

“And I know it. But 
you don’t understand. He thinks I’m 
a defective, I guess. He thinks my 
painting’s a good deal like a kid’s play 
with colored chalks. It isn’t his fault. 
It’s the way he was brought up. You 
don’t know anything about the way art 
is looked at in a New England mill 
town. When I was a kid, Redham 
thought I was a freak. I suppose I 
was. I used to moon around, and they 
thought I was lazy. I liked to get off 
by myself and think, and just sit and 
stare at things I liked to look at. And 
every one knew there was something 
wrong with me because I never did 
warm up to the idea of learning how to 
run the mill. 

“You see, I can see Redham’s point 
of view, but it can’t see mine. It never 
could. What good’s a picture? You 
can’t answer a question like that, can 
you? And my uncle asked it. I went 
to Tech. Know what that is? The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
I suppose it’s one of the greatest places 
of its kind in the world. But it didn’t 
mean anything to me but drudgery. I 
used to go off mooning around all over 
Boston, looking at pictures. Boston’s 
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gone in for culture, you know. Oh, 
that’s not fair—I guess it’s real enough. 
Anyhow, they’ve got some wonderful 
stuff. The first time I saw Abbey’s mu- 
rals in the library, I was fairly drunk. 
That was the first good stuff I ever saw. 
And then there was lots more. And 
finally a big row, when I cut some 
classes and went to New York to see 
the stuff in the Metropolitan. I’d heard 
about it until I couldn’t stand not see- 
‘ ing it any longer. That ended Tech.” 

“But he let you come here,” said 
Ramsay. 

“Yes—and I’d walk barefooted over 
broken glass to help him, just because 
he did! But do you know why? I’d 
proved I wasn’t trustworthy. And he 
heard, somehow, of the prices some of 
the big men get for portraits. He said 


maybe I could do that—since it was so 
awfully obvious I’d never be able to do 
anything really useful. He said I didn’t 
have any sense of responsibility. I 


don’t complain, you know. I’m not 
enough of an ingrate for that. And I 
suppose he’s right, in a way, too. 1! 
don’t care for anything but my work. 
If that’s irresponsible is 

Ramsay shook his head ponderously. 

“You haven’t any right to be like 
that,” he said. “Your uncle may know 
more about you than you think. You 
don’t take life seriously enough. You 
have it in you to be a great artist, but 
you won't be great till you grow up. 
Are you going to be a boy always?” 

But Prentice had had enough of such 
talk. He could always silence old Ram- 
say when he chose, and now he did, 
overwhelming him, dazzling him. 
Others came in. Prentice called to 
them. Ramsay’s voice was drowned, 
and he went off at last, sighing, shaking 
his head. And in the early dusk Pren- 
tice went home to dress. He had an 
invitation of the sort that involved the 
evening clothes of convention. But at 
the door an excited concierge met him 


with a cable message. He tore it open 
without the faintest of premonitions to 
warn him of the news it brought. And 
very soberly he read the message: 

John Bradford died to-day. Your immedi- 
ate return imperative for probate of will. 

A firm of lawyers in New York— 
Burton & Vezin—signed the message. 
It was that, at first, that surprised him 
most. Why a New York firm, when 
Redham and Boston abounded in law- 
yers? 

Prentice sat for a long time now in 
his studio, in the gathering darkness, 
considering this sudden intrusion of 
death upon his life. He called up all 
his memories of the old man he would 
never see again, and he found that, on 
the whole, they were kindly memories. 
A keen, sharp grief, a real sense of 
loss, he could not feel. John Bradford 
had had a horror of sentiment. Never 
had he encouraged the boy he had 
adopted, befriended, to love him. He 
had never seemed to desire that there 
should exist between them a really close 
relation. And yet Simple grati- 
tude made certain emotional demands 
now upon Prentice. 

And he saw resentfully how wholly 
right old Ramsay, with his platitudes, 
had been. The debt to John Bradford 
that had been so easily ignored while he 
lived clamored now for payment. It 
was for him to do what the old man 
would wanted. He had to go 
home at once, of course. And he knew, 
even though he would not quite admit 
it to himself, that it must be to stay. 

And so it was good-by he bade to 
Paris, three days later, while old Ram- 
say and the rest stood on the platform, 
and Lablache embraced him and shed 
Gallic tears, frank, unashamed. And 
then, when the train had left the sta- 
tion and he looked out and saw the 
city slipping away, he raised his cry 
once more: 

“Paris! 


have 


Oh, Paris!” 
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CHAPTER II. 


A far, far cry it is from the Paris 
that Prentice knew and loved to a law 
office in a modern skyscraper. The day 
after he landed, he sat and waited for 
Judge Burton to summon him to the 
inner office, where he was to learn, for 
the first time, of the will. He looked 
from the window. Outside, a wind 
whistled and shrieked. It got hold of 
fleecy little wisps of steam, and flung 
them about in a mad dance. Not so 
far away, white clouds raced one an- 
other through a sky washed clean by 
a thundershower in the night which 
had ended a sultry sort of day. Bay- 
onne, a blot on the world, with its 
smoke and its soot and its towering 
factory chimneys, offended his eyes, 
which wandered back to the river and 
the bay, dotted everywhere with white- 
caps. 

For the first time, now, he found 
himself wondering about the will. For 
the first time it came home to him that 
John Bradford’s death might make a 
vast difference in his life. So far as 
he knew, the money might well come 
to him. At least, he knew of no other 
relatives who had a better claim. He 
smiled at that thought. Claim! He 
had no claim! He might have thought 
so had his mind been that of the busi- 
ness man. But it wasn’t. He thought 
nothing of money if he had enough to 
live, to do his work. Will it be be- 
lieved that he had crossed the ocean 
without a thought of this will of which 
he was now to hear? It was so. He 
had been spared all the doubts, the 
hopes, the fears that most men would 
have had. There is, it may be, some- 
thing to be satd, after all, for that 
much-maligned thing, the artistic tem- 
perament. 

And then a pussy-footed clerk ush- 
ered in a girl, and Prentice stared at 
her frankly, after his kind, and without 
offense. At once the will and all it 


might mean ceased to exist for him. He 
looked at her first because she was a 
girl, and young, and because she might 


-be pretty. And then his fingers began 


to itch. He wanted to go over to her 
as she sat down and turn her head so 
that the light would strike her face 
properly, and altogether to fix the pose. 
And then, could he have had his way, 
he would have sat down at once to paint 
her, and Judge Burton might have 
taken the will with him to the devil 
for all Myles Prentice would have 
cared. 

It wasn’t that she was so entranc- 
ingly beautiful. He could have told 
you at once exactly what were her 
shortcomings, in just what respects she 
failed to fulfill the idea]. But he had 
searched all Paris for just such a girl 
not three months before, when he had 
been very hard at work on a picture, 
and he hadn’t found her. The picture 
had never satisfied him. He wondered 
if he could induce her to pose for him. 
He thought of asking her then and 
there. But he didn’t. Paris might 
have sanctioned the request. But he 
was nearer here to Redham than to 
Paris. 

She was a small girl, but pains had 
been taken with her. Mistakes, it might 
be, had been made, but even these were 
engaging. Her eyes were too big. Her 
nose turned up just the least bit. The 
mouth was just the least bit in the 
world out of drawing, too. But the 
dimples had been very well done. They 
were specially designed, he saw, to har- 
monize with eyes and mouth. 

She was tremendously interested in 
him, too, from the moment that she 
saw him. She leaned forward and 
stared at him quite as frankly as he 
did at her, and her lipS were parted, so 
that he saw her small, white teeth, and 
once he thought she was going to speak. 
But she thought better of it and bit her 
lips, though she didn’t make any pre- 
tense that she wasn’t interested, when 
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she so obviously was. And she looked 
crossly at Judge Burton’s closed door. 

And then the judge came out, a be- 
nign and saturnine man. There is no 
real contradiction. He wanted to be 
benign, but it simply couldn’t be man- 
aged. You could see that, if you knew 
anything at all about the way people’s 
faces express them; and of course 
Prentice did, because that was his busi- 
ness. You could see that he had started 
with a simple, trustful disposition, pre- 
pared to believe in every one. And 
then the world had insisted on showing 
him its seamy, ugly side, and if he 
wasn’t sour, he was careful. He smiled 
at the girl. One did. And she flashed 
a quick look at Prentice and then an 
inquiring one at the judge, and he 
nodded ever so faintly, and ‘the girl 
clapped her hands and came right over 
to Prentice with both of them out- 
stretched. 

“T’m so glad!” she said. “I know I’m 
going to like you! And I never dared 
to hope that you’d be like this!” 

Of course Prentice was bewildered. 
But he took her hands and shook them 
very heartily and said that he was glad, 
too. And the judge cleared his throat 
rather portentously and indicated that 
the center of the stage really belonged 
to him and that he wanted it. 

“Er—ahem !—er,” he remarked lu- 
cidly. He fixed a keen and piercing 
gaze upon Prentice. “You are Myles 
Prentice, I assume?” he said, and, re- 
assured, went on: “This young lady is 
your cousin, Miss Prudence Walton. 
I believe that my late client, Mr. John 
Bradford, for some reason best known 
to himself, did not acquaint either of 
you with any facts concerning the 
other. Indeed, I am even of the belief 
that neither of you knew that the other 
existed.” 

Certainly Prentice had never heard 
of the girl. And suddenly a chilling 
thought came to him and sent shivers 
up and down his spine. Was it possible 
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that John Bradford had left one of 
those absurd, storybook wills, in which 
it was provided that he and this girl 
must marry one another to inherit the 
fortune? But a glance at the girl re- 
assured him. - It seemed that she knew 
all about the will. She would, of 
course. He rather thought that it 
would take more than Judge Burton to 
keep her from acquiring any informa- 
tion she might want. But the judge 
was talking again. 

“You will receive a copy of the will,” 
he was saying. “So I shall not waste 
time now by reading it to you. I shall 
simply touch upon its main points. It 
is a simple document. After certain 
charitable and other public bequests are 
paid, the entire residuary estate is left 
to you—one-half absolutely, and one- 
half in trust for your cousin, Miss 
Walton. 

“It would seem that her relation to 
the late Mr. Bradford was very much 
the same as your own. The analogy 
goes farther. She, like you, was left 
an orphan at an early age, and her 
parents, like yours, were unable to 
make a suitable provision for her. Mr. 
Bradford, as in your case, provided for 
her upbringing and education. Plainly 
he felt that you should continue to en- 
joy his care after his death. The es- 
tate, I may say, may be estimated, 
roughly and pending the final account- 
ing, at four hundred thousand dollars.” 

The figures were rather crushing to 
Prentice. Not that he had the slightest 
idea of the real meaning of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It didn’t take 
the form of an income of ten thousand 
dollars a year at all, in his mind. But 
he did understand that it was a great 
deal of money, a very great deal. 

“You are not only Miss Walton’s 
trustee, under the will,” Judge Burton 
said. “You are her guardian as well. 
Your powers, under the deed of trust, 
are very wide. You are empowered 
to invest her share of the estate and to 
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pay to her or withhold, until her twenty- 
fifth birthday, all or part of the income 
accruing, in your discretion. Her ex- 
penditures are to be guided and con- 
trolled by you. Should she desire to 
marry before her twenty-fifth birthday, 
you may either terminate the trust, pay- 
ing over to her the capital, in case you 
approve of her choice, or you may, in 
the event of your inability so to ap- 
prove, pay over the share of the estate 
conditionally left to her to certain des- 
ignated charities. Briefly, you are to 
stand to her, in all things, in loco par- 
entis!” 

The exclamation point, it may be well 
to explain, was supplied by Prentice, 
as he listened, with amazement, with 
growing disgust, to this extraordinary 
recital. He looked at the girl hope- 
fully. But she was pleased, not indig- 
nant. Like the lawyer, she seemed to 
be reconciled, and more than recon- 
ciled, to this absurdity. He felt him- 
self growing hot all over. He knew 
that he was blushing, and forgot that 
his beard would conceal his rising color. 
But dismay, sheer fright, conquered all 
his other emotions. 

“It’s ridiculous!” he blurted out 
finally. “Why on earth should any one 
suppose I was capable of being any- 
body’s guardian? Was Uncle John los- 
ing his mind before he died? He 
thought I was crazy, or next door to 
it, because I wanted to paint and 
wouldn’t learn anything about business. 
And then he goes and makes a silly will 
like that!” 

Judge Burton bridled a little at that. 

“T never had a client whose faculties 
were better,” he said stiffly. “And I 
have reason to suppose that his opinion 
of you had undergone no sensible 
change at the time of his death. But 
he had hopes of you, Mr. Prentice. 
He hoped that in this manner he would 
be able to instill into you that sense of 
responsibility which he feared was lack- 
ing in you. It seemed to him that this 


solemn charge, laid upon you, so to 
speak, by a dead hand, would awake 
in you a sense of duty that his exhor- 
tations had failed to arouse. He hoped 
that you would be prepared to lay aside 
your interest in what seemed to him 
trivial things and . 

“They’re not trivial things!” 

The girl, Prudence, her eyes flashing, 
interrupted. She stood up and walked 
over to Judge Burton and looked at him 
indignantly. 

“You don’t understand a little bit!” 
she said defiantly. “My cousin is going 
to be one of the most distinguished 
painters America has ever produced! 
I know all about it, because I’ve asked 
all sorts of people about him since I 
heard of him. And if he doesn’t want 
to waste his time being guardian for a 
silly girl like me, I don’t see why he - 
shouldn’t say so!” 

“But I haven’t said so,” said Pren- 
tice feebly. 

“No—and. I hope you won't,” she 
admitted engagingly. “I won’t be any 
trouble, really. I couldn’t possibly 
spend all that money, and I don’t think 
I'll ever get married. And I’m twenty 
now, so you won’t have to be my guard- 
ian so very long, will you?” 

“One moment!” said Judge Burton. 
He was used to talking in court, you 
see, to helpless juries, who couldn’t in- 
terrupt him, or judges who were too 
polite to do it. And when he had the 
center of the stage, he did like to keep 
it. “My client anticipated a possible 
reluctance on the part of Mr. Prentice 
to accept this trust. I am in a position 
to make certain suggestions. If Mr. 
Prentice is unwilling to act as trustee, 
the court will undoubtedly agree to a 
substitution. And, since there are no 
restrictions upon his own legacy, he is 
under no compulsion to assume the 
burden.” 

Prentice didn’t like the lawyer’s tone 
or his words or anything about him. 
And he did, most decidedly, like the 
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way Prudence bridled and glared at 
him—Burton. Burden, indeed! That 
was a fine thing to call a girl like that! 

“In fact,” Judge Burton said, re- 
lieved at the absence of another inter- 
ruption, which he had had some reason 
to fear, “I may say that I was never 
wholly in agreement with my excellent 
client’s views in this matter. His esti- 
mate of your character, Mr. Prentice, 
which I was naturally bound to accept, 
was not such as to inspire great confi- 
dence in your qualifications for this im- 
portant task. I make no criticism; I 
pass no strictures. I strongly approve 
of art. I feel that the contemplation 
of noble paintings is improving to the 
mind, and, in my modest way, | sup- 
port the activities of the Metropolitan 
Museum. But my experience has not 
led me to look to artists for a sagacious 
treatment of mundane affairs—espe- 
cially such as have to do with financial 
matters. Now a trust company, sub- 


stituted for you, would most admirably 


care for Miss Walton’s interests 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears. Also, 
she pouted, rather bewilderingly. 

“A trust company!” she said, with 
infinite scorn. “Would a trust com- 
pany know whether I needed a new 
hat? And sé 

“You say the will doesn’t compel me 
to accept this trust?” interrupted Pren- 
tice. “That it’s really left to me to de- 
cide? 

“Exactly,” said Judge Burton. “Had 
my client wished to make the provision 
mandatory, he could easily have done 
so. But your share of the estate is 
left to you outright. The trust pro- 
vision takes practically the form of a 
request, in no way binding upon you. 
My client, I feel at liberty to say, in- 
tended to appeal to certain instincts 
which, in his judgment, were latent 
rather than altogether absent.” 

“Well, that settles it, of course,” said 
Prentice wretchedly. He turned to the 
girl, ignoring the lawyer altogether. 


“You understand that, don’t you? You 
see that I can’t help it?” 

“Of course,” she said, with shining 
eyes. “Oh, I knew you were going to 
feel so! And I’m ever so glad!” 

She laid her hand in his rather tim- 
idly, and he took it very gently. 

“I'll have to play the game, you 
know,” he said. “I mean—lI’ll really 
have to live up to this silly will quite 
literally. I'll have to be a real guard- 
ian and interfere in all sorts of things 
that you'll think aren’t any of my busi- 
ness. But you’ll understand that I can’t 
help that, won’t you?” 

Their eyes met, and they held one 
another’s gaze for a long moment, while 
Judge Burton cleared his throat again, 
with growing indignation. And it was 
the girl’s eyes that fell first. She must 
have seen something of the earnestness, 
the determination, that were mirrored 
in Prentice’s eyes. .And perhaps she 
realized, in that moment, that complica- 
tions were involved in what had seemed 
to her an altogether delightful* prospect, 
that this young man might not prove 
easy to handle. For, of course, she had 
expected to do very much as she liked 
with him. 

“T think I’ll go now,” she said sud- 
denly. “Mrs. Dayne must be tired of 
waiting for me. And of course you 
men have all sorts of business to talk 
about. Will you dine with us to-night 
—Myles? We’re at the Alcazar until 
we get settled.” 

Then she was gone. And Prentice, 
grimly determined, was trying to un- 
derstand the explanations Judge Bur- 
ton was making. 


CHAPTER III. 


About the first thing that Prentice 
did was to put his foot down on the 
Alcazar. It was absurd, he said, for 
people to live in a hotel. The thing to 
do, of course, was to take an apart- 








Hotels were all right if you 


ment. 
were in town for a few days; but as 
places to live in, they wouldn’t do at 


all. Prudence pursed her lips and 
agreed with him. After some thought, 
however. She liked the Alcazar, with 
its glitter and its throbbing, colorful 
life. But then she liked everything. 
She was not critical. 

There were many things for Prentice 
to learn about Prudence. These things 
involved discoveries concerning his 
uncle, too. He had never suspected 
John Bradford of such reticence. It 
amazed him to learn that for years the 
old man had looked after Prudence. 
He had seen to it that, when her parents 
died, she was placed in the home of a 
family that, while it was excellent, was 
somewhat impoverished and so was 
glad to receive the liberal allowance he 
made for her expenses. And at proper 
intervals he had made provision for 
her education. She had gone to the 
different sorts of schools that turn out 
the modern young woman. But he 
hadn’t believed in colleges for girls, 
and so her education had stopped with 
a finishing school. And it had been an 
old-fashioned sort of place that did not 
believe in the super-sophistication that 
is called finish in some places. 

It: was not near New York; and 
weekly visits to the city, to matinées, 
to fashionable dressmakers, to the great 
shops, had not been a part of. the 
course. New York had taken Prudence 
very much by surprise. And that, it 
seemed, had been John Bradford’s idea. 
He had managed very well in Redham, 
and he had a theory that people lived 
happier, saner lives, on the whole, in 
some such place. The news of the 
legacy that had come to her, the real- 
ization that she was an heiress, had 
come to Prudence as a stunning sur- 
prise, and yet as one to which it was 
very easy to adjust herself. Mrs. 
Dayne was a gift of fortune. She, like 
Prudence herself, was a surprise to 
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Prentice, and yet she was rather easily 
accounted for. 

“I’m a sort of cousin, too,” she told 
him, when he turned up for dinner. 
“T wanted to have a talk with you, so 
I sent Prudence to change her dress 
when she was all ready. A month from 
now, I won’t be able to play such tricks 
on her. But she’s still very innocent.” 

Prentice met her guardedly. He was 
interested, intrigued. And at that he 
knew her type. Women of her sort 
turn up often enough in the American 
colony in Paris. Mrs. Dayne’s age was 
her own affair; it might have been any- 
thing on the shady side of forty. Pren- 
tice knew that her taste in dress was 
faultless. She had the indefinable air 
of the"woman at loose ends. She might 
be a widow; might as easily have a hus- 
band, more or less detached, in the 
background. Her own mistress she 
was, most unquestionably. And the 
rest she proceeded to tell him. 

“T haven’t any designs on Prudence,’ 
she said quite frankly. “She’s got more 
money than I, but I’ve got quite enough. 
You’re wondering who I am, so I’d 
better tell you, because I’ve really kid- 
naped your—ward.” She made a de- 
lightful face at him when she said that. 
“You needn’t frown. I’m not a bit 
awed, really. Your beard and that won- 
derful manner of yours may deceive a 
child like Prudence, but I’ve known 
your delightful sort for twenty years.” 

Prentice her charm 
at once. 

“I’m not frowning,” he 
“And of course I’m curious.” 

“I’m in the family, you see,” she ex- 
plained. “Only by proxy, though. I 
married into it. But I’ve been a widow 
for fifteen years. Still, for some rea- 
son, old Mr. Bradford used to come 
to me for advice about Prudence. He 
never took it—hardly ever, at least. I 
suppose he was quite right. You see, 
I didn’t wear mittens and a cap after 
poor Jack died, and give myself over to 
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surrendered to 


laughed. 
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good works. Not that I didn’t care— 
I did, horribly, and I’ve never even 
dreamed of marrying again. But after 
a time I did start to live my own life, 
and it might have been worse. And 
I’ve always kept my eye on Prudence, 
in a way. I used to feel so sorry for 
her. You knew Mr. Bradford. Not 
that he wasn’t kind, but—well, she 
wasn’t a mill. Or a Unitarian church. 
Those were the things he really did 
understand best, I think. Perhaps I'd 
have been sorry for you, too, if I’d 
known more about you. But he never 
consulted me about you. I was a 
woman, you see.” 

“But all this ” said Prentice. He 
looked around at the luxury of the sit- 
ting room, which spoke of the Alcazar 
at its best and most expensive. 

“IT went to her as soon as he died,” 
said Mrs. Dayne. “I thought she’d 
need some one. And she had this let- 
ter from Judge Burton, asking her to 
come to New York and inclosing the 
address of a most respectable boarding 
house in Madison Avenue. Imagine 
that! So I brought her here with me. 
Judge Burton doesn’t approve of me 
at all. He’s my lawyer, too, you know, 
and he’s so—respectable !” 

“I know,” said Prentice, with deep 
feeling. 

“But you’re not, and neither am I, 
thank God!” said Mrs. Dayne. “Poor 
Prudence! Don’t you think it’s time 
she began to enjoy herself? I’m quite 
in love with her. She’s a dear. And 
I think I’ll settle down for a year or 
two and take care of her. She ought 
to meet people, and I know the right 
ones. Of course she hasn’t got such a 
lot of money, but it’s enough. She’s 
going to be tremendously popular, and 
lots of men will want to marry her. I 
can see that she doesn’t make a mis- 
take there. Of course you’ve got to 
approve—but she'll have to live with 
some older woman, and I think she’ll 
want to live in New York. So——” 


“Splendid!” said Prentice, and meant 
it. 

It was rather characteristic of him, 
you know, that until Mrs. Dayne had 
presented the solution of unnumbered 
problems he hadn't really understood 
that they existed at all. But Mrs. 
Dayne was quite right, of course. 
There were all sorts of things that had 
to be done that he couldn’t do at all. 
He was pretty grateful for Mrs. Dayne, 
as he had reason to be. She was ready 
to his hand, and he was sensible enough 
to see that only the most consummate 
luck would have enabled him to find 
any one who would so completely fill 
the bill. But, even so, he asserted him- 
self at once. ' 

“But Prudence can’t afford to stay 
here, of course,” he said, looking 
around. “You could take a_ flat, 
couldn’t you?” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” she answered. 
But her look, which was bent sharply 
upon him at once, said that that was her 
business. Prentice understood the look 
quite well, but he didn’t even think of 
giving way. Already, you see, he was 
becoming responsible. 

The truth was that Redham and all 
it meant was in his blood. He was an 
artist, and the artist in him had 
wrecked every attempt John Bradford 
had made to mold him. But he had 
the Puritan conscience, too, which was 
a much more easily explained part of 
his inheritance than his artistic soul. 
If he was to be Prudence Walton’s 
guardian, he was going to see the thing 
through. It wasn’t going to be easy, 
and he could even glimpse faintly the 
most disagreeable sort of possibilities. 
But he wouldn’t shirk. He had duties 
to perform, and he meant to perform 
them according to his lights, no matter 
how greatly those lights differed from 
those of Mrs. Dayne or of Prudence 
herself. 

If you have a conscience, you know, 
and especially a Puritan conscience, it 
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will get you in the end. You may evade 
it a long time, but sooner or later it will 
turn up. You may have forgotten all 
about it—may not have known, indeed, 
that you possessed such a thing—but 
it will bide its time, serene in the knowl- 
edge that it will have its way with you 
when that time comes. Prentice’s con- 
science was like that. It had given him 
a good deal of leeway, but it had 
dropped a heavy hand on his shoulder 
now. On the whole, it was just as well 
that he couldn’t foresee all that it in- 
tended to do to him. More care should 
be taken in such matters. It is danger- 
ous to confer an artistic temperament 
and that sort of conscience on the same 
person. The result is too likely to be 
comparable to that supposed to follow 
the injudicious partaking of the two 
portions of a Seidlitz powder without 
adherence to the conventional methods 
of mixing. 

These are not the thoughts of Pren- 
tice that are being recorded now. They 
are merely comments, in the light of a 
greater knowledge than his concerning 
the future. He didn’t have time for 
any real thinking before Prudence came 
in. And when she did, he was alto- 
gether too delighted to do any thinking. 
He hadn’t seen her without a hat be- 
fore, and, though he had known that 
her hair was red, he hadn’t fully ap- 
preciated its merits. She wore a black 
evening gown. She wasn’t in mourn- 
ing—that tribute to John Bradford, 
somehow, didn’t seem in order—and if 
the black dress was intended to strike 
a sober note, it didn’t succeed. Mrs. 
Dayne glanced at him and preened her- 
self just a little. She had selected that 
gown. She was an artist, too, you 
know, in her own medium, and she un- 
derstood and valued the tribute of 
Prentice’s eyes. 

And then they had dinner, and many 
things were settled. Mrs. Dayne de- 
cided that she knew just where to get 
the apartment that was wanted, and 


Prentice astonished himself and Mrs. 
Dayne by making some definite asser- 
tions about the proportion of Pru- 
dence’s income that might properly be 
devoted to living expenses. Prudence, 
very demure, very quiet, just listened. 
But once or twice she glanced at Mrs. 
Dayne with slightly lifted eyebrows, 
and that matron~ telegraphed back 
glimpses of the most reassuring sort. 
Between them, it was plain, a commu- 
nity of interest had already been estab- 
lished. 

Prentice needed a studio, of course, 
he said, and he thought he would get 
one that included living quarters. Mrs. 
Dayne approved, and offered help in its 
selection. And every one agreed to 
everything that was proposed, and 
there was no friction at all. But then 
it was a little too soon for that. 


CHAPTER IV. 


There was friction enough and to 
spare before so very long. At first, of 
course, there were legal formalities. 
The will had to be offered for probate, 
and then there was an accounting to be 
made. But it was all over finally, and 
Judge Burton sent for Prentice, and 
they sat down before a table that was 
spread with forinidable-looking docu- 
ments and had the sort of session that 
might delight an accountant, but no one 
else in this world. One thing Prentice 
learned, with deep gratitude. The mill 
in Redham wasn’t a part of the estate. 

“My late client,” said Judge Burton, 
droning along, as he had been droning 
for two or three hours, without really 
getting anything said, “realized for 
some time that his end would probably 
be sudden. Therefore, in the last few 
months of his life, he disposed of all 
the enterprises that required personal 
attention, and turned the proceeds into 
securities of the highest class. These 
we will now go over and check up. The 
formal transfer to you will then have 
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been made, and my responsibility will 
cease.” 

Prentice, gasping slightly, felt as he 
guessed Tom Sawyer must have felt 
when he was lost in the cave and saw 
a glimmer of light, just when he had 
decided that there was no outlet. Or 
as any other hero whose author has lost 
him in a cave or a mine or something 
of the sort, to help the plot along, must 
have felt. It doesn’t have to be Tom 
Sawyer; any hero will do. The point 
was that there seemed to be hope at 
last, that this business with documents 
wasn't to be endless. 

Clerks appeared, solemnly bearing 
bundles of crisp, important-looking pa- 
pers. They were important, too. They 
were what the financial writers call 
gilt-edged securities. There was a sort 
of adoration in the lawyer’s eye as it 
rested upon them. And in the other 
eye, the one he kept on Prentice, there 
was contempt and disgust. And then 
Prentice got a list and a pencil, and the 
judge passed bundle after bundle over 
to him and bade him verify the list. 

“Twenty-five New York Central gold 
fives, series of 1918,” the lawyer would 
drone. 

And, “All right,” Prentice would say 
wearily, making another check mark 
with his pencil. 

Once or twice he protested feebly 

“T’ll take your word, you know,” he 
would say. “Surely we needn’t check 
off all these things.” 

But the judge was inexorable. He 
knew he was honest; he knew it so well 
that it was a delight to him to prove it. 
And somehow he managed to put Pren- 
tice’s back up while they went at the 
securities. Prentice passed through 
successive stages of indifference, re- 
sentment, supine weariness, and finally 
of active hatred of every share of stock, 
every bond, every mortgage, and, above 
all, of the honest man who was making 
him do his plain duty. A time came 
when, had Judge Burton casually re- 


marked that the weather was fine, Pren- 
tice would have maintained furiously 
that it was the sort of weather that 
even London, England, would resent. 
And he got his chance. 

“And that’s all,” said the judge at 
last, betraying real satisfaction. “I 
suppose you’ll want me to keep on tak- 
ing care of these things? I’ve suggested 
a division between you and Miss Wal- 
ton, as you'll see by consulting the list.” 

“T’ll look after them myself, I think,” 
said Prentice, with a savage sort of 
finality. Not because he wanted to, 
but just because he had a chance to con- 
trovert his wholly admirable lawyer, 
who pursed his lips and spoke stiffly. 

“As you say, of course,” he said. 
“T made the suggestion only because it 
seemed a convenient and simple way 
of arranging matters. It might take 
some work off your shoulders.” 

“That isn’t the idea I get from the 
will,” said Prentice nastily. “As I un- 
derstand it, I am supposed to care for 
and manage Miss Walton’s estate, and, 
inferentially, my own property. There 
is nothing about doing it by even so 
excellent a proxy.” 

Soft soap, that. But it was wasted. 

“No doubt you have made arrange- 
ments for a safe-deposit vault,” said 
Judge Burton. “I will send Johnson 
with you while you transfer the secu- 
rities.” He looked at his watch. “Other 
engagements, [I regret to’say, call me: 
I wish you a good day, Mr. Prentice, 
and I[ shall be at your service in case 
of need.” 

He stalked out and left Prentice star- 
ing at the securities and rubbing his 
heels together. 

“Now why do you suppose I did 
that?” he asked himself. 

His conscience couldn’t overlook a 
chance like that, of course. It ex- 
plained, with some pride, that the whole 
affair had been of its doing. If one 
were going to manage property, one 
ought to do it. One ought to know 
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every security by its firstname. This 
business of letting a lawyer do the work 
and signing one’s name on the dotted 
line where the little penciled cross had 
been put for a marker, when one was 
told to do it, wasn’t playing the game. 

“But I’m not a business man,” Pren- 
tice told his conscience, rather desper- 
ately. “And I haven’t got time to do 
this sort of thing as a steady thing. I 
ought to get to work.” 

“The man who made that will knew 
all about your not being a business 
man,” his conscience told him patiently. 
There isn’t anything so patient as a 
good, sound conscience, especially one 
that hasn’t had much exercise. “And 
he left this business strictly up to you 

and me. You can shirk it if you like. 
But it’s my plain duty to tell you what 
I think.” 

Prentice didn’t even 
good fight against his conscience. 
He didn’t have a chance. By the 
time Johnson—who had a long face and 
a prominent Adam’s apple, and who 
had had to change his coat because he 
was the sort of man who wore an office 
coat—appeared, it was all over. Pren- 
tice looked sternly at Johnson. 

“How are we going to carry this 
truck?” he asked. 

“T’ve got a bag,” said Johnson. 
you going to use the Indian Trust Com- 


put up a 


“Are 


pany’s vault?” 
“No,” said Prentice. 


He shuddered 
slightly. He had looked through lower 
New York for buildings with some pre- 
tension to sightliness, and he remem- 
bered the structure that housed the In- 
dian Trust—a monstrosity, no less! 
But there was one banking house, he 
remembered, whose architect must have 
had a nodding acquaintance, at least, 
with the unities. “We will take a taxi- 
cab,” said Prentice, very firmly, “and 
we will go to the Thirty-first National 
Bank.” ‘ 
Johnson looked resigned. But if the 


directors of the Thirty-first National 
had seen that look, they would have 
sued him for libel; and if its deposit- 
ors had seen it and understood, there 
would have been a run on the institu- 
tion forthwith. His not to reason why, 
however. 

It is a pity, perhaps, that knowledge 
of the reason that brought a valuable 
account to the Thirty-first National 
Bank did not become widely diffused* 
among bankers. It might have im- 
proved the architecture of an important 
class of buildings. - 

This was a sort of opening skirmish. 
Others were to follow. But for a time 
Prentice was too busy to get into real 
trouble. He had to find a studio and 
furnish it. Also, it seemed, it had to 
be the sort of studio that lent itself to 
teas and dances. He learned this from 
Mrs. Dayne and Prudence. Somehow 
it had not occurred to him. Not that 
he saw a great deal of them. They 
were house hunting, too. At his sug- 
gestion, they had decided to divide the 
cost of the furniture they needed. And 
it was when these bills came to Pren- 
tice that he girded up his loins and 
went forth to battle for the first time 
in real earnest. He found Prudence 
alone, and he delivered himself at some 
length. She gazed at him with wide, 
hurt eyes. 

“Oh, dear!” she said. “Did we really 
spend all that, Myles? I had no idea! 
3ut it’ll be all right, of course. I'll 
be ever so economical to make up.” 

He had his doubts about that. And, 
anyhow, it wasn’t the way to do, as he 
explained again at some length, with 
the aid of his conscience, which was a 
good sport and perfectly willing to 
prompt him and back him up when he 
got into trouble with any outsider. His 
conscience, you see, would abuse him 
and take the most shameful advantage 
of him on any sort of provocation. But 
it wasn’t going to let any one else 
bother him. 
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“Look here, Prudence,” he said. “I 
don’t mean to be a brute, you know. 
And I realize that you’re not used to 
having money, any more than I am. 
But you’ve got a fixed income, and 
you've got to live within it. If you 
go on this way, the next thing will be 
that you’ll be coming to me and beg- 
ging for some of your principal. And 
I haven’t any right to let you have it 
*—any moral right, that is. I suppose 
it would be legal enough. But I’d know 
it was all wrong, and I wouldn’t do it.” 

So she cried. And he invited his 
conscience to go to the devil, and said 
that it was all right this time, that he 
simply wanted her to be more careful 
in the future, and a lot of things like 
that. She promised, and rang for tea. 

Prentice felt very noble. Of course 
she hadn’t meant any harm. She 
hadn’t understood until he had ex- 
plained—that was all. And it was Mrs. 
Dayne, undoubtedly, who was really to 
blame. He wondered if, after all, Mrs. 
Dayne might not be a mistake. But, 
hang it, he hadn’t even known about 
her—she had just introduced herself 
into the situation. And there had to 
be some one, of course. He looked at 
Prudence, as she poured out his tea. 
He could still see that she fell short of 
beauty in several important respects. 
But he wouldn’t have ordered any al- 
terations. He liked her. 

That was what he thought. And 
that showed how much he knew. Liked 
her? He was head over heels in love 
with her already, and didn’t have the 
least idea of it! 

But he had ideas as to what Pru- 
dence thought about him, and these 
were nearer to the truth. She was just 
a little bit inclined to look up to him. 
He really had begun to do things, you 
see. He clung to his beard, and it 
made him look older than he was. 
There was a faint, but convincing air 
of authority abot him. Really he car- 
ried off his part of guardian rather 


well. Prudence liked him immensely, 
but her liking was tinged just a little 
with awe. And this, of course, as his 
conscience explained, having returned 
from the outer darkness to which he 
had consigned it, was a very good 
thing. It would make her more amen- 
able. 


CHAPTER V. 


Prentice had all sorts of plans for 
the immediate future. The desire of 
the French republic to own his picture 
had stimulated him, had ended a period 
of sterility. For weeks he hadn’t been 
able to paint. Nothing had gone right. 
But his success, which had really been 
unexpected, had resolved a lot of 
doubts. John Bradford’s death, the ne- 
cessity of returning to America, had 
postponed a regular orgy of work. He 
had brought with him a lot of studies 
and sketches; the raw material, so to 
speak, of a couple of paintings better, 
more ambitious, than anything he had 
yet conceived. What had really been 
responsible for his sterile period had 
been a lack of definite decision; he 
hadn’t been quite sure of what he 
wanted to do. But in the exaltation 
of his night of triumph, that decision 
had come. And he had been hungering 
ever since to get to work. 

Other people wanted him to work, 
too. An enterprising dealer, sensing 
the fact that he might be a coming man, 
had arranged a show of the paintings 
he had brought back with him, and the 
notices had been very good. Not that 
there was very much that proclaimed 
achievement; it was rather a fine, high 
promise that the critics saw, but they 
made much of that. Painters and other 
artists agreed with the critical estimate 
for once. It rather looked as if Pren- 
tice might be destined to be a painter’s 
painter—a rare sort of bird in New 
York, if the truth be told. And all this 
interested the amateurs, the rich dil- 
ettantes who are always looking for 











a chance to discover a new lion and 
make him roar. 

So there was a good deal of talk of 
portraits. He wasn’t ready to do any 
portraits; wasn’t sure, even, that that 
was his line. He did know, though, 
that he was going to finish what he had 
in hand before he even thought about 
anything else. He offended two or 
three people whose interest should have 
filled him with a surprised and tremu- 
lous gratitude. Mrs. Dayne told him 
this, but he didn’t care. He was clear- 
ing his decks for action. And as soon 
as his studio ceased to look like the sort 
of sample apartment that department 
stores and furniture shops fit up, to 
show what can be done, and had been 
messed up a little so that it was pos- 
sible to use it as a workroom, he began 
to paint. 

And he couldn’t paint. 

Prudence was at the bottom of it. 
She didn’t mean to be. He believed 
that absolutely, despite the innuendoes 
of his conscience, which, it seemed, 
didn’t like Prudence. He was between 
two fires when it came to Prudence. 
The Paris part of him understood her 
perfectly, and sympathized with her. 
It knew that when she saw things she 
wanted, she had to have them, and that 
she never even thought of the cost. He 
had been a little like that himself, you 
know. What was extravagance in her 
had simply broken out in a different 
sort of rash in his case; that was all. 
The instincts that made her throw 
money away were exactly like the in- 
stincts and impulses that had made him 
cut classes to look for hours at Abbey’s 
mural paintings. 

But the Redham part of him, or his 
conscience—whichever -you prefer to 
call it—frowned on this way of looking 
at her offenses. 

“Two wrongs don’t make a right,” 
it chanted, just as old Ramsay might 
have done. 

They don’t, of course, but that didn’t 
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make it any easier for him to do his 
duty. And he had to do it so infernally 
often. Mrs. Dayne didn’t interfere. 
He had to admit that she played the 
game. He might have asked her to help 
him, but he wouldn’t do that. He had 
put it to her rather plainly in the be- 
ginning that Prudence’s finances were 
his affair. He had fixed an allowance, 
and had told Prudence that it wasn’t 
to be exceeded. Some part of her in- 
come he set aside, as a sort of emer- 
gency fund. In that way, he explained, 
provision could always be made for 
contingencies. There was the emer- 
gency, or the eventuality, of marriage, 
for example—that would involve heavy 
and extraordinary expenses, for a 
trousseau and all that sort of thing. 
Prudence had scoffed, but her conduct 
hadn’t borne out the scoffs. 

Men were just as new to her as com- 
parative wealth. And she liked them 
just about as well, too. They were 
rather crazy about her, because she was 
so entirely different from the run of 
girls one meets in New York. She 
wasn’t bored and blasé. She had a tre- 
mendous capacity for enjoyment. She 
didn’t know everything, and didn’t pre- 
tend that she did. It was altogether 
natural that she should get a lot of at- 
tention, and here Mrs. Dayne, as even 
Prentice could see, proved herself in- 
valuable. She branded the sheep and 
the goats as fast as they came along, 
and disguises didn’t fool her for a min- 
ute. Men with spotted pasts simply 
needn’t apply ; that was all. 

And that was another of the *rea- 
sons that Prentice couldn’t work. He 
hadn’t seen a suitor yet of whom he 
could conscientiously disapprove. They 
all seemed to be clean-cut, decent, eli- 
gible chaps. The only thing that gave 
him any comfort at all was the old 
saw about there being safety in num- 
bers. Because, of course, he didn’t take 
very long to discover the truth about his 
own feelings. The first time a young 
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man scowled and turned sulky when he 
dropped in unexpectedly for tea, he 
went away with a distinctly thoughtful 
expression. And the second time it 
was in a fine rage that he departed. 

Because by that time he knew. And 
what chance did he have? He damned 
his conscience and John Bradford’s 
will thoroughly and impartially. Why, 
Prudence wouldn’t even think of him 
in that way. And if she did—if he 
made her think of him—she would only 
be amused, if she wasn’t indignant. She 
must regard him as a prig, an unmiti- 
gated nuisance. Even if she abandoned 
her rather obvious view of his age and 
his superior wisdom, that would only 
make things worse. He couldn’t be 
guardian and lover, too. It wouldn’t 
work. It wasn’t practicable at all. 

Sweet as she really was to him, and 
penitent, when they had financial dis- 
cussions, he could see how she really 
felt. She couldn’t help feeling as she 
did. Any girl would. And she was 
bound to be resentful. She would have 
taken things in a very different spirit 
from Judge Burton, or a soulless trust 
company. They couldn’t be expected 
to enter into her feelings. They were 
old and crabbed—at least Judge Bur- 
ton was, more or less. But Prentice 
was young, not so much older than she 
was herself, and he had been pretty 
irresponsible himself. There were epi- 
sodes of his Paris life that might very 
well, he knew, have come to her; epi- 
sodes that were not discreditable at all, 
but that didn’t harmonize with the Red- 
ham’ manner that he felt obliged to 
adopt in so many of his dealings with 
her. He remembered, for instance, 
one colossal joke on old Ramsay that 
had been conceived and engineered by 
him. 

It was a hopeless sort of situation 
altogether. No wonder he couldn’t 
paint. And then there were distrac- 
tions of other sorts. People who knew 
he had inherited money bothered him 


a lot—cranks and beggars and people 
who wanted to sell him things. There 
was one pest, in particular, who ped- 
dled life insurance. Prentice couldn’t 
see for the life of him what he wanted 
of life insurance. His income was per- 
fectly safe, and there wasn’t any one 
to get the insurance money, even if he 
died soon enough to beat the company. 
But that didn’t make any difference to 
the agent. His name was Edson, and 
he devoted to the selling of insurance 
talents that might have made him a 
rival of John D. Rockefeller. One got 
insured in the end, of course, just to 
get rid of him. Prentice did. He took 
out a policy for fifty thousand dollars, 
and hoped that Edson would die or 
something, so that he could forget to 
pay the premiums after the first year 
and let the policy lapse. 

His conscience rather approved, and 
had given surreptitious aid and comfort 
to the man Edson. Even his conscience 
couldn’t see what good an insurance 
policy could possibly be, but approved 
on general principles. It knew that it 
was, generally speaking, a praiseworthy 
thing to carry life insurance. And it 
overlooked no bets. Jt was that sort of 
conscience. It probably believed se- 
cretly in prohibition, and became un- 
easy when Prentice played golf for a 
ball a hole. But it knew when to keep 
quiet. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Prentice telephoned to Prudence one 
morning, because he wanted her to pose 


for him. He had been struggling 
against the desire to do a portrait of 
her for weeks, because that hadn’t been 
a part of his plans, and he had intended 
to finish the other pictures first. But 
he realized, overnight, somehow, that 
the other things weren’t going to get 
done anyhow, and he decided to chuck 
them and go at something he probably 
could finish. He told himself, rather 
grimly, that if he couldn’t do a portrait 
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of Prudence, the theory that he was a 
painter would be exploded, and that 
would be something gained, anyhow. 

Prudence knew that he intended io 
paint her some time, and they had 
talked about the picture. She had been 
rather pleased, because he had refused 
to paint some pretty important ladies, 
and if he made her the subject of his 
first American portrait, she knew that 
a fitle little crop of jealousy would be 
sown. She wasn’t very much of a cat; 
you might call her a kitten, perhaps. 
But of course she was pleased. And she 
had let Prentice see that when they had 
talked about the picture. So he was 
surprised and disgusted and annoyed 
when she answered, over the telephone, 
that she couldn’t come because Tommy 
Hartley was going to take her and Mrs. 
Dayne to lunch at some new place he 
had discovered up the Hudson. 

“Put him off!” commanded Prentice 
magnificently. 

But she couldn’t, or she wouldn't, or 
both. And she couldn’t come the next 
day, either. Hartley again. 

Prentice lit a pipe and sat down to 
consider Hartley, in a vile temper. It 
wasn’t as if it were the first time. Hart- 
ley began to emerge now from a sort 
of mist of young men who scowled and 
looked sulky when Prentice dropped 
in unexpectedly for tea. Hartley had 
been to more than his share of the little 
dinners Mrs. Dayne was always giving. 
Prentice was nearly always invited to 
those dinners, too, but usually he took 
in Mrs. Dayne herself or some lady 
whose husband bored her and who 
wanted to flirt; while, as he now re- 
membered ifidignantly, Hartley practi- 
cally always got Prudence. 

Somehow his suspicions hadn’t been 
aroused before. But now they made 
up for lost time. And the number of 
times that he encountered Prudence 
and Hartley together was simply aston- 
ishing. Some one mentioned casually 
that he had seen Prudence riding in 
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the park—with Hartley, of course 
Prentice didn’t ride, but he could walk, 
and he confirmed the néws. *He re- 
garded them morosely, and he had to 
admit that the chap looked well on a 
horse. And then it occurred to him to 
wonder where Prudence got the horse, 
and that meant more trouble, because, 
of course, she had bought the beast 
without even dreaming of consulting 
him. They had rather a scene about 
that. It was the first time Prudence 
really got spunky. 

“I paid for him myself—out of my 
allowance, Myles,” she declared indig- 
nantly. 

“Right!” he said. “But how do you 
expect to pay your bills out of the same 
allowance? Been economizing?” 

One of Mr. Goldberg’s foolish ques- 
tions, that was. Economy and Pru- 
dence didn’t belong on the same planet. 
In the bright lexicon of Prudence, so 
to speak, there was no such word. 

“No-o—not. exactly, I’m afraid,” 
confessed Prudence, vaguely troubled. 
“But I can let some of them go until 
next month.” 

“And then what will you do about 
next month’s bills?” 

Understand, of course, that this 
wasn’t Prentice speaking. His con- 
science was feeling particularly strong 
that morning. 

“Oh, bother!” said Prudence. “Myles 
—I’d like to change places for a little 
while. I'd like to be your guardian. 
You didn’t need that rug I saw the last 
time I was at the studio. You just got 
it because it was beautiful. Wasn't 
that extravagance? And when I think 
of the things I don’t know about! I 
believe you need a guardian quite as 
much as I| do.” 

“I did need the rug,” said Prentice 
“Tt’ll come in handy for back- 
And 


sulkily. 
grounds for ever so many things. 

I live within my income, anyhow.” 
she flashed. “You’re 
You won’t have 


“No wonder!” 
rather a stick, Myles. 
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a car and you don’t dance or play polo 
or do things like that.” 

“The sort*of things Hartley does? 
he suggested. 

That rather startled her, and she 
sneaked a look at him while he fixed a 
stern gaze on something outside the 
window. It was an ordinary, innocent 
enough thing to say, but there was 
something in his voice that surprised 
her, and rather pleased her, too, and 
made her feel tingly inside and quite a 
little excited. So she ignored what he 
had said, absolutely. Quite naturally, 
he turned upon her indignantly. 

“IT don’t clutter up the earth, you 
Know,” he reminded her. “I'd really 
rather do some halfway decent work 
than invent a new one-step. As for 
polo, I couldn’t.afford it, even if I could 
ride. And I-can’t. My father never 
looted any railways. And | don’t want 
a motor—‘ hate the things. This fel- 
low Hartley, now—do you know that 
the next time he gets pinched for 
speeding he goes to jail? They’ve fined 
him till they’re tired.” 

“Isn't it an outrage?” she said, 
greatly interested. ‘The judge never 
believes him. He always takes the po- 
liceman’s word. Tommy’s wild about 
Sa 


Prentice glared at her. He was 
floundering, but he galumphed his way 
back to her horse somehow. 

“Anyhow, you oughtn’t to have 
bought that horse,” he said. “If you 
keep it, it’ll have to be paid for out 
of your emergency fund. And that 
emergency fund is a joke now.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Prudence. She was 
very still, and when he looked at her 
again, he saw that she was winking back 
the tears. 

“Oh, I say!” he protested uncomfort- 
ably. 

(“Serves her right! 
advised his conscience. 

“Shut up!’ he replied.) 

“I—I wish Uncle John had never 


, 1? 


Let her cry! 


left me his horrid money!” she said 
brokenly. Woebegone she looked, and 
wistful, and utterly alluring. And she 
put her hand on his arm, and he patted 
it, just as he might have done had he 
really been a fatherly, middle-aged 
guardian who hadn’t done anything so 
hopelessly, madly absurd as to fall in 
love with her. 

“Then I’d never have come to New 
York,” she went on. She got her words 
out in a rush now, so that they over- 
whelmed him, and he couldn’t inter- 
rupt. “I’d never have seen all the 
lovely things I just seem to have to 
have! I wouldn’t have knewn all these 
girls who’ve got so much more money 
than I'll ever have and just order 
wh-whatever they like! Myles, I wish 
you’d send me away—away from New 
York = 

Just for a second his heart jumped 
at the thought. What a glorious solu- 
tion! It might give him his chance. 
But then he knew how impossible it 
was. And in that transitory, flying mo- 
ment Prudence achieved a miracle. She 
balled up her wisp of a handkerchief 
and dabbed it into her eyes and ban- 
ished the tears, and she began to smile 
so that, with the very best will in the 
world, only one simile, and that the 
old, old, hackneyed one of the rain- 
bow, may be called upon to suggest the 
effect of the miracle on Prentice. He 
looked at her for one unveiled moment 
adoringly before he caught himself. She 
saw, of course. Does a woman ever 
happen to be looking the wrong way 
when something of the sort is to be 
seen? 

“Never mind about th@ horse,” he 
said roughly. “I'll find some way to 
look out for that.” 

“But you oughtn’t to be bothered this 
way, Myles,” she said. “I’m a dread- 
ful nuisance 

“Never mind,” he repeated harshly. 
“T’ll attend to it, I say.” 

And he went away. Tommy Hartley 
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was driven from his mind entirely. As 
he went, he called himself names, and 
he said wholly unrecordable things to 
his conscience. This was unfair. His 
conscience meant exceedingly well. 
Like all well-meaning creatures, it was 
indiscreet at times and without a proper 
regard for consequences, but it did not 
deserve the things that Prentice said to 
it. Perhaps this outburst of his was re- 
sponsible for much that followed. His 
conscience may have been unable to en- 
dure such treatment. At all events, it 
didn’t trouble him again for some time. 
And things were to happen during its 
eclipse from which it may well be that 
it might have saved him. 

His conscience, if he hadn’t driven 
it away, would have told him, of course, 
that the line of reasoning he adopted as 
he strode from Prudence’s door was 
nothing less than absurd. Even his 
common sense, if that hadn’t been so 
largely left out when he was made, to 
make room for his artistic tempera- 
ment, would have contended that he 
was wrong. It would have explained, 
calmly and unanswerably, that, if Pru- 
dence’s income wasn’t large enough for 
her expenditures, the expenditures 
must be cut down to fit the income. 
Whereas he, quite unreservedly in love 
with the baggage, saw, most logically, 
that the income must grow to fit the 
expenditures. He was her guardian, 
her man of affairs. 
plainly his duty to take her absurdly in- 
adequate income in hand. He remem- 
bered that he had not made any of the 
investments; that had been John Brad- 
ford’s work, or Judge Burion’s. And 
he had a feeling that their taste in 
stocks and bonds probably wasn’t any 
better than their taste in pictures and 
statues and bank architecture. Decid- 
edly it was time for him to get busy. 
He had been shirking. 

He was carrying a magazine, and he 
turned, when he got in the subway, to 
the financial pages. They were full 


was 


Therefore it 


of highly alluring matter. Advertise- 
ments offered all sorts of attractive in- 
vestments, and spoke crisply of seven 
per cent and even more. But he didn’t 
go into the matter very deeply. He 
realized, with a feeling of self-reproach, 
that he didn’t even know how much 
Prudence’s investments returned. The 
whole thing, indeed, was very vague in 
his mind. 

His destination was the Thirty-first 
National. He demanded access to his 
box, and he took the stack of securities 
into a small, stuffy room, where he was 
quite alone. There, with increasing in- 
dignation, he made a series of discov- 
eries. The net return from Prudence’s 
money, and from his own, for that mat- 
ter, wasn’t more than four and a half 
per cent. This, it seemed to him, was 
outrageous. He thought Judge Burton 
could probably be disbarred for his cal- 
lous treatment of orphans like Pru- 
dence and himself, for taking advan- 
tage of his lack of business knowledge. 
But he. decided that it wasn’t worth 
while to attend to it. The thing to do 
now was to sell all this junk and invest 
the money in something really worth 
while. Fortunately it would be easy. 
Even seven per cent would be an im- 
provement. If he couldn’t do better, 
that would mean adding five thousand 
a year to Prudence’s income. 

Rather reluctantly, he restored the 
securities to their vault. He had to 
make a study of ways and means. He 
didn’t know very much about the rou- 
tine to be followed. But he decided 
that it would be easy to acquaint him- 
self with all that. And then, just out- 
side the bank, he ran into Bill Cram- 
ner, the only real friend he had made 
at Tech. It was owing to Bill that he 
had managed to pass one or two exami- 
nations there; and later, when Bill had 
come to Paris on a business trip, Pren- 
tice had arranged a rather large time 
for his entertainment. He was glad to 
see Bill, and the feeling was mutual. 
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That led to dinner and to consequences 
eminently entitled to a chapter of their 
own. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Cramner was really the best sort of 
medicine for Prentice. It isn’t nice, 
perhaps, to say this, but it is true, at 
least—there is something fine and 
healthy and stimulating for a man in 
man talk when he is by way of being 
rather sick about what a girl has done 
to him. Left alone, Prentice, who 
hadn’t many friends in New York, 
might very well have sat around all that 
evening and moped and come to feel 
sorrier for himself than it is good for 
a man to feel. Crammer was like a 
breeze. He was exuberant, irrepres- 
sible, and he hag the effect on Prentice 
that one thinks champagne will have, 
but which that seductive wine so sel- 
dom really does have. He was brown 
and hard, and his light hair was almost 
white, so amazingly thorough had been 
the sun’s bleaching. His face was full 
of the little lines of the outdoor man. 

“Fit?” he said, in answer to Pren- 
tice’s rather envious comment. ‘Why 
not, man? Good Lord—I haven’t slept 
under a real roof for nine months! 
Tents, mostly—and sometimes not even 
a tent! I’ll soak myself in luxury here 
for two days, and then I’ll beat it 
back.” 

Prentice wanted 
himself and his work. 
tice wanted didn’t matter. 
was bubbling over with what he was 
doing. He couldn’t talk about anything 
else. He tried; wanted to know what 
Prentice had been doing. But the Lux- 
embourg meant nothing to him. He 
was glad, because he could see that 
Prentice was pleased. But then he was 
off at once. 

“T’ve struck it, old man!” he said. 
“The big thing an engineer’s lucky to 
run into after a lifetime of hard dig- 
ging! Not that I haven’t worked. But 


him to talk about 
But what Pren- 
Cramner 


I haven’t been at it long enough to 
strike what I did except by luck. You 
remember when I was in Paris—last 
time I saw you, too, by Jove!—I was 
on that South American thing. Well— 
that went to pot. All I had to show for 
two years’ work was my experience 
and what I hadn’t spent of my salary. 
That wasn’t much, because I’d taken 
the job pretty much on a chance, and 
the stock they gave me was what would 
really have paid me. Bang! The bot- 
tom fell out of the whole thing.” 

“Hard luck!” said Prentice. “I re- 
member you were pretty well pleased 
with the prospects.” 

“Oh, I was—but we get used to that 
sort of smash. We expect it, after 
we’ve seen the way things go. I didn’t 
let it worry me. I had my nest egg, 
you know—my bit of capital that I 
wouldn’t touch. I figured on getting 
the chance to put it to work for real 
money some time, if I had to wait thirty 
years. Well—last fall I saw my chance. 
I and another chap fixed about like me 
got a tip on some shifts and readjust- 
ments down in Wall Street, where the 
really big railway game is all played 
nowadays. And we went beyond that. 
We saw something the big fellows 
either overlooked or figured it was safe 
to postpone. 

“And, believe me, we went right to 
it! We had to run a line—survey a 


right of way, if you can get that—for 


And we had 
Myles, in 


about a hundred miles. 
to do it quietly and quickly. 
one place we dug a tunnel in seven feet 
of snow for five hundred yards to fix 
our line! That’s just a sample. We 
didn’t let weather or anything else stand 
in the way. And now we’ve got them 
where we want them. We’re building 
an absolutely indispensable connecting 
line. And it can’t be duplicated! We've 
got the best imitation of a gold mine 
that was ever seen in the Northwest. 
We’ve started work, and Harper, my 
pal, is holding down the job now, while 
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I’m here rustling some cash. We had 
enough to make our start, but we need 
more to finish. That’s why you found 
me downtown, among the sharks.” 

“You got it, then?” said Prentice, to 
whom a-good deal of all this was 
Greek. 

“Not yet,” admitted Cramner. “But 
Lord—all I've got to do is to show ’em 
what we’ve got! God knows I’m a rot- 
ten financier, but I can see how this 
thing’s got to hit the bankers. They 
don’t often get a chance for a clean-up 
like this. Not a ghost of a chance to 
lose—and big money when they win. I 
just happened to pick the wrong people 
to go to first—struck a lot of dead ones 
who’ve tied up the money they’ve got 
in other things. I’m offering preferred 
stock, cumulative, seven per cent, at a 
price to net about eight, and with an 
added share as soon as the profits skip 
up past a certain point. The people 
who get it will be drawing down some- 
thing like fifteen per cent within two 
years after we start operating.” 

Prentice rather reeled as Crammer 
dealt in the figures. 

“Look here,” he said, “would you 
mind putting that in the English lan- 
guage and saying it all over again? 
What’s cumulative? And what’s the 
differerice between a preferred stock 
and the kind you don’t prefer?” 

“You poor juggins!”’ said Cramner 
But he explained kindly: “Preferred 
stock gets first crack at earnings. Ii 
it’s a seven-per-cent stock, that seven 
per cent has to be paid before the com- 
mon stock gets any. If it’s cumulative, 
that means that when a dividend’s 
passed—when it isn’t paid, that is—that 
dividend is added on to what’s got to 
be paid out before the common has a 
whack. But the stock hasn’t got any 
voting power, and, as a rule, when its 
seven per cent, or whatever it is, is 
paid, it doesn’t get any more. That is, 
if a company’s got enough to pay a 
forty-per-cent dividend after the pre- 
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ferred is looked after, it all goes to the 
common. We’re protecting the pre- 
ferred stock on that chance.” 

“Oh, I see!” said Prentice. And it is 
just possible, though it is highly im- 
probable, that he did. “When will all 
this dividend paying begin?” he in- 
quired. 

“January Ist,” .said Cramner 
promptly. “Even if we’re not earning 
it—and we won’t be. But we can hang 
on to enough to make the payment, and 
we’ve got to promise that to get it, I 
guess. It don’t make any difference 
how good a proposition you’ve got, 
these pirates will hold you up. They’ve 
got the cash—I suppose it’s their privi- 
lege.” 

“I see,” said Prentice again, very 
thoughtfully. 

He was beginning to feel excited. 
This looked to him like the very thing 
he wanted. It was even more promis- 
ing than the more attractive of the of- 
ferings in the magazine advertisements. 
And, moreover, he knew all about Bill 
Cramner, while he knew nothing what- 
ever about the men who had written the 
alluring financial advertisements he had 
read. He continued to be thoughtful, 
while Cramner launched into a pictur- 
esque, rather stirring account of the 
work that he and Harper, with a small 
but select surveying party, had done. 

That, and the tale of how the right 
of way had been obtained—from pri- 
vate owners, from one 
source or another—might make inter- 
esting reading, but it is not really rele- 
vant, and it shall not be set down here. 
It was mighty convincing to Prentice, 
though. Cramner had a gift for vivid 
narrative that made it easy for Pren- 
tice to visualize the whole thing. He 
could see Cramner and the rest work- 
-ing in the deep snow, in the spring 
freshets, and, later, pushing the actual 
building of the line in the fierce glare 
of the midsummer sun. 

“Vou know, Bill,” he said at last, “I 


from counties, 
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think I’d like to get in with you. Why 
don’t you sell me some of this pre- 
ferred stock?” 

Cramner stared at him for a moment. 
Then he grinned. 

“Sorry, old chap,” he said. “But we 
can’t let any pikers in, very well. I'd 
be tickled to death to give you a show, 
but it’s not my party. And these big 
fellows don’t like you to sell small 
blocks of an issue you offer to them.” 

“Piker yourself!’ said Prentice in- 
dignantly. “I’m no John D. Rocke- 
feller, but I don’t believe any one much 
out of his class would call four hun- 
dred thousand small change.” 

“Four hundred thousand 
Cramner. “That’s different. Excuse 
me—I didn’t understand that you 
meant anything like that, Myles. And 


? 


said 


I didn’t suppose you could swing any- 
thing like that.” 

“My uncle’s dead,” said Prentice. 
“The one who made me go to Tech, 


you know. That’s how it happens.” 

“Well—now you know why he sent 
you to Tech,” said Cramner. “If he 
hadn’t, you’d never have known me, 
and you’d never have had the chance 
to get in on this. If you’re talking real 
money like that, you can come in and 
welcome. But look here—you under- 
stand that this is speculative, don’t you? 
I don’t see a chance for anything to 
upset our calculations, but id 

“Of course I understand,” said Pren- 
tice indignantly. And he honestly be- 
lieved that he did. A fine time it was 
that his conscience had chosen for a 
brief desertion, intended, probably, to 
show him its real value! 

“T can’t give you an answer right 
now,” said Cramner. “You’ve rather 
knocked me off my feet. And I’ve got 
to give one or two other people a chance 
—I’ve made some sort of half prom-- 
ises. Still, I guess I can take your 
money, all right.” 

“IT hope so,” said Prentice serenely. 
“T’ve got a very particular reason r 
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He stopped and ground his teeth a 
little at the thought of his reason.. She 
was probably dancing with Hartley 
somewhere just then. However, he felt 
that things were coming out pretty well, 
after all. He wanted to do a little 
gloating over his conscience. 

“You just left me flat,” he would 
have said to it. “And I went right 
along, acting a darned sight more con- 
scientiously than I ever do when you’re 
around nagging the life out of me! 
If you’d leave me alone-once in a while, 
we'd both be better off!” 

Prentice was rather nervous while he 
waited for Cramner’s decision. He was 
afraid some one else would come along 
and snatch away this remarkable oppor- 
tunity that had come to him. Of course 
he never thought at all of consulting 
Judge Burton. He remembered the 
judge, but only with a triumphant sort 
of cross between a smile and a sneer. 
He had a vision of going down to see 
him when they had all made their for- 
tunes, and he thought of a number of 
cutting things that he could say. 

But it was all right. Cramner came 
back full of sarcastic remarks about 
the financiers of New York. They 
hadn’t even nibbled at his bait. 

“I’m glad I ran into you,” he said. 
“I never dreamed you were a bloated 
capitalist, though.” 

“You haven’t any powers of observa- 
tion,” said Prentice. “Didn’t-you meet 
me down at the Thirty-first National ? 
You didn’t suppose I worked there, did 
you ?” 

Cramner jumped. 

“Great Cesar!” he exclaimed. “And 
I didn’t suppose you were fool enough 
to bank there, either! Man—don’t you 
know anything about business ?” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Prentice 
innocently. “One bank’s as good as 
another, isn’t it? And they’ve got the 
best-looking building in town ? 

“Come on!” said Cramner savagely. 
“T haven't any scruples now. You 
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might just as well take a chance with 
me as hand your money to that crowd. 
Come down and get it before they get 
away with it. And for Heaven’s sake 
stick the rest in some safe bank—like 
the Indian Trust.” 

So they went downtown, posthaste, 
in a taxicab. And everything was all 
right, because there hadn’t been time 
enough for things to go wrong. But 
Prentice remembered, rather thought- 
fully, that Judge Burton, through the 
impeccable Johnson, had also suggested 
the Indian Trust. But he stuck to his 
own opinion. The men at the head 
of the Indian Trust might be safe, con- 
servative bankers. They probably out- 
ranked their rivals of the Thirty-first 
National there. But when it came to 
architecture, their taste was criminal. 

His conscience would have taken is- 
sue with him on this point. But it 
wasn’t working. It looked as if the 
news of his deal with Cramner must 
have killed it altogether, because it was 
a long time before he heard from it 
again. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Prudence belied her name. Perhaps 
that needn’t have been set down; her 
actions have really said it already. But 
it was going a little beyond the recog- 
nized limit when she actually forced 
Hartley on her suffering guardian. 
And she did it, of course, in wide-eyed 
innocence, which was her way of doing 
most things. 

The picture, after a good many post- 
ponements, finally was begun. The 
minute she fell into the pose—plastic, 
understanding exactly what he wanted, 
and, what was far more wonderful, 
knowing just why he wanted it—Pren- 
tice forgot his fears for his career. He 
sucked in. his breath as he looked at 
her, and for a minute he stared. Pru- 
dence, it chanced, couldn’t return the 
compliment. But Mrs. Dayne could, 
and without risking detection. She 


could have set the place on fire, for that 
matter, without so much as distracting 
him. She had ceased to exist, for him, 
and with her everything in all +!.2 wide 
world except the girl on the model 
throne. And Mrs. Dayne didn’t waste 
her stares. In that one minute, which 
wasn’t a bit longer than any other min- 
ute, she grasped the whole situation, 
and a curious, compounded sort of look 
came into her eyes. 

It was wistful, first of all, because, 
perhaps, she had seen such a look in a 
man’s eyes, meant for her, once, and 
she was never going to see it again. 
And then it was faintly surprised, and 
the surprise, with the wistfulness still 
there, melted into a tremendous inter- 
est. And firfally you might have seen 
a little touch of remorse, and, as her 
eyes wandered off at last to fix them- 
selves on Prudence, a sort of specula- 
tion. And that look would have 
haunted you. You would have remem- 
bered it, and been reminded of it some- 
how, every time afterward that you 
saw her with them. 

Mrs. Dayne, one miglit almost be- 
lieve, could have fixed the exact mo- 
ment in which Prentice stopped looking 
at a girl with whom he was desperately, 
very earnestly in love, and began to see 
a girl who had to be painted. It was 
really rather electrifying. For in an in- 
stant he fairly flung himself at his 
work. It was only a sketch that he 
began to make, with crayon, but Mrs. 
Dayne, who knew something of such 
things, leaned forward, absorbed. She 
had seen one or two pretty good men 
at work, but about Prentice now there 
was something that aroused her, held 
her, stimulated her. She felt absurdly 
that she would like to cheer, but in- 
stead, of course, she kept perfectly still 
—except that she nodded her head once 
or twice. 

She knew now just about where 
Myles Prentice would land. It would 
be at the top. For she wasn’t misled, 
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as some women might -have been, by 
what she had seen as he had stared at 
Prudence. It needn’t have been Pru- 
dence who sat there. It might have 
been just such an old woman as Rem- 
brandt so loved to paint, or anything 
or any one who could strike the spark 
that was flaming in him now. She 
thought that Whistler, perhaps, might 
have thrilled her so when he first saw 
the vision of that portrait of his mother 
in which he touched perfection. 

Certainly this was a new Prentice, 
to Prudence and Mrs. Dayne alike. For 
the first time, really, since they had 
known him, he was the painter; no 
more, no less. The silly farce of his 
guardianship wasn’t being acted. He 
stood out in his own colors, and his 
real self was revealed.. He talked to 
himself as he worked, in French, grunt- 
ing, mouthing his words, standing back 
to stare at this detail or that, smudging 
out a line here with his thumb, achiev- 
ing an effect there with a long, sure 
smear of a prehensile finger. Some- 
times he swore, with that amiable in- 
adequacy of “French profanity that is 
the real secret of the age-long British 
sneer at its neighbor across the Chan- 
nel. 

“Name of a pipe!” he would mutter 
deeply, and dash his thumb at a line 
that had gone wrong. 

A litter grew up about him—count- 
less great sheets of paper, it seemed, 
covered with rough, savage sketches. 
He attacked her from all sides, all 
points of view. But when he stopped 
at last, only half relaxed himself, and 
bade Prudence rise and rest, it was the 
first sketch that he picked up. Neither 
woman existed for him; all his atten- 
tion was for the sketch. 

“Yes,” he said, “that will do. That’s 
going to be good. That’s going to be 
worth doing. It’s going to be thun- 
dering good! I wish old Lablache were 
here to see it. I’d make him sit up!” 

If he happened to say this in Eng- 


lish, it was purely by chance. He 
wasn't talking to Prudence or to Mrs. 
Dayne or even to himself. 

“Get here early, for Heaven’s sake 
he growled at Prudence, suddenly re- 
membering her, and that, after all, she 
was rather indispensable if this picture 
were to be finished. Actually, you 
know, it annoyed him that this was so. 
Prudence looked at him quickly. He 
had never been peremptory with her 
before, even in his most conscientious 
moods. But he was now. 

“Can't you make her go to bed at a 
reasonable hour to-night, so that she 
can get up in the morning?” he asked, 
turning to Mrs. Dayne. “I want her 
here by ten o’clock, anyhow.” 

Mrs. Dayne promised to try. She 
looked, and she was, very thoughtful 
by this time. She was perfectly willing 
to admit that she had made mistakes in 
her estimates of Prentice... He was a 
very different sort of person in this 
environment which was so absolutely 
his own. And he threatened the suc- 
cess of certain of Mrs. Dayne’s care- 
fully made combinations. Tommy 
Hartley, you see, was no accident. 

There must be no mistake about Mrs. 
Dayne. She was something of a 
schemer, but her scheming was unself- 
ish. She was perfectly frank with her- 
self. Prudence was going to marry— 
soon. That much was foreordained. 
And Mrs. Dayne, after looking over all 
the entries, backed Hartley, for what 
seemed to her remarkably good, sound 
reasons. 

She liked Prentice, but she didn’t be- 
lieve that artists made good husbands. 
Young and unspoiled millionaires did, 
in her judgment—especially for a girl 
with Prudence’s rather amazing in- 
ability to take money seriously. And 
so she undertook deliberately to help 
Tommy Hartley. 

She was perfectly willing to take the 
consequences and to be misjudged and 
misunderstood. People, she knew, 
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would see, and would believe, that the 
match meant something to her. And 
in a way it did. But she knew that her 
only reward would lie in seeing Pru- 
dence happy. And she was plucky 
enough and indifferent enough to what 
the world thought to go ahead with her 
plans. 

Prudence and Mrs. Dayne did get to 
the studio on time the next morning. 
And this time a blank canvas, properly 
prepared, was stretched and ready, and 
Prentice began to paint. He worked 
quickly, but he blotted out a good deal 
of what he did, too, and one might have 
supposed the picture to be progressing 
by fits and starts when it was really 
getting along admirably. And about 
half past eleven, when Prudence was 
resting and walking about, and Pren- 
tice, grunting and swearing because he 
was so thoroughly satisfied, was fuss- 
ing with his palette and squeezing colors 
out from messy little tubes, there was 
a knock at the door. Prentice went 
over indignantly to open it; indignantly 
because any one who was at all likely 
to come knew that visitors weren’t wel- 
come in the morning, when the light 
was best. Tommy Hartley, with his 
shining morning face and his good-na- 
tured smile, beamed at him. 

“Oh, it’s you!” said Prentice ungra- 
ciously. “Come in!” 

“You'll have to wait, Tommy,” said 
Prudence serenely. “We haven’t fin- 
ished yet. You’re early.” 

“Thought I’d look on a bit,” said 
Tommy genially. “Don’t mind, do you, 
Prentice? Don’t know much about you 
artist chaps, you know. Bit out of my 
line.” 

“TI don’t mind as long as you keep 
quiet,” said Prentice nastily. “Sit down 
somewhere. Take the pose, please, Pru- 
dence.” 

Hartley probably meant to keep quiet, 
but he couldn’t. It all made him rest- 
less. He got up, after a time, and went 


to look out of the window. Then a lot 
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of pencil studies, tacked up anyhow on _ 
the wall, attracted him, and he surveyed 
them with something like contempt. It 
happened that they were a highly prized 
gift from the great artist in Paris whom 
Prentice and a chosen few had been 
privileged to call Maitre, and that they 
illustrated, in a few bold strokes, a 
vision precious and unique. But Hart- 
ley couldn’t be expected to know that. 
To him they looked like rather poor 
pictures of a homely lady without any 
clothes on. Also, he supposed that 
Prentice had made them. 

Prudence got rather restless, too. 
Every once in a while Hartley caught 
her eye, and she could see the patience, 
the long-suffering patience, with which 
he was enduring this ordeal. She felt 
sorry for him, and she altogether 
missed Prentice’s suffering, because 
about that there wasn’t any patience 
or anything appealing. It seemed 
rather childish, a little petty. Anyhow, 
the sitting was spoiled. Decidedly, 
Mrs. Dayne knew her business. 

“All right,” said Prentice finally. 
“T’ll chuck it now for the day.” 

“May I look?” said Hartley. 

“Of course!” said Prentice. 

So Hartley went and stood in front 
of the easel. He had, of course, the 
layman’s awe of the mystery that lies 
in a painter's ability to make paint and 
brushes into anything but a smear. But 
that didn’t last. He surveyed the por- 
trait with growing indignation. 

“But I say!” he protested at last. 
“This doesn’t look like Prue! That 
isn’t the girl I know.” 

“No?” said Prentice, with keen de- 
light. “Perhaps we know different 
girls, you know.” 

This was pretty deep for Hartley. 
He tried to catch her eye, but she was 
looking the other way. He decided to 
laugh. 

“IT say! That’s pretty good!” he said. 
“It must be hard—this getting a like- 
ness—eh? There was a chap I saw 
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the other day at a vaudeville show, 
though. He was a corker. He'd ask 
for a lot of people to come up from 
the audience, and then he’d sit right 
there and sketch them—and any one 
would have known who they were. 
Wonderful—that’s what it was.” 

“You really have missed the likeness, 
you know, Myles,” said Mrs. Dayne 
judicially, Privately, she glared a little 
at Hartley’s back, too. He was pretty 
hopeless. 

“Haven’t bothered with it yet,” said 
Prentice shortly. “Look at the eyes! 
Nothing the matter with them, is there? 
Besides—how do you know what I’m 
after?” 

He was downright rude, and if he 
knew it, which is doubtful, didn’t care. 
Mrs. Dayne considered him rather care- 
fully, and smiled. He was an entirely 
different person, you see. He was 
about as much like the Prentice who 
was Prudence’s guardian as a Bronx 
Park lion is like his second cousin, 
once removed, in Rhodesia. And he 
had to be treated accordingly, of course. 
Also, Mrs. Dayne thought she knew 
Prudence by this time, and, if she did, 
Prentice was digging a pretty deep 
grave for any hopes he might enter- 
tain. 

“You might take us to lunch some- 
where, Tommy,” she said to Hartley. 

“Yes—got my car outside,” said 
Hartley eagerly. And then, because he 
really was a very good sort, he turned 
to Prentice. “I say—you can come 
along, can’t you?” he asked. “Lots of 
room, you know.” 

“Too busy,” said Prentice absently. 
“Some other time, thanks. And—oh, 
I never eat lunch, you know!” 

Some moments later he looked up, 
surprised that they were still there. 

“Eh? Oh—good-by, Prudence! Yes 
—same time to morrow, please.” 

He stood the daily appearances of 
Hartley in the studio pretty well for 
about a week. The portrait didn't 


move along as well as it should have 
done. Its progress was jerky, to put 
it mildly. And then one night, when 
he was dining with Prudence and Mrs. 
Dayne, he got angry. Hartley had 
made a fourth, but he had had to go 
early. And Mrs. Dayne had an en- 
tirely unplanned headache. At least, 
she had intended to have it before Hart- 
ley said he would have to go, and had 
dropped hints about it, and then, when 
she didn’t need it at all, a real head- 
ache came along. So: Prentice and 
Prudence were left alone. And his eyes 
fell upon a rather aggressive photo- 
graph of Hartley. For a space he sur- 
veyed it morosely, without seeking 
words to clothe his rather obvious 
thoughts. But finally he spoke. 

“Doesn’t this Hartley person do any- 
thing but tag around after you?” he 
asked. 

Her eyes were very wide. 
sidered her answer. 

“Not very much, I suppose,” she said 
after a while. “That is, if you choose 
to put it that way.” 

“T do,” he said nastily. “What good 
is he, anyhow? What’s he in the world 
for?” 

“IT think he’s a dear,” said Prudence. 
“He’s got the nicest disposition of any 
man I know.” 
company certainly 
Prudence’s eyes were flash- 


She con- 


Present wasn’t 
excepted. 
ing a little by now, but Prentice didn’t 
have sense enough to let it go at that, 
of course. 

“Of all the wasters I’ve ever seen, 
he’s the worst!” he said. “Good 
heavens, Prudence—how can you stand 
having him around the way you do? 
He doesn’t know the difference between 
Rodin and the chap who draws the 
funny pictures*in the Sunday Herald. 
I suppose he knows how to read, be- 
cause, if he didn’t, he couldn’t keep up 
with the sporting news. And he told 
me the other day that opera made his 
head ache—wanted to know if I didn’t 











think some rotter called Irving Berlin 
could stand Wagner and all those other 
johnnies—that’s what he said!—on 
their heads when it came to writing 
real, live music.” 

“You know,” said Prudence alarm- 
ingly, “there are a lot of people, really, 
Myles, who don’t take art seriously. 
You’re getting like the Greenwich Vil- 
lage crowd.” 

“God forbid!” said Prentice hastily. 
“Hang it—I like a good musical show 
myself, and I think some of those 
comic drawings are darned good. But 
this Hartley chap—why, he couldn't 
make a living if he had to. He isn’t 
even a business man. He doesn’t know 
any more about that game than I do. 
And he doesn’t do anything to make up 
for it. Where’s he going to be when 
people stop dancing these fool dances 
you have to have a diagram for? Tell 
me that !” 

“He'll be just what he is now—a 
dear!” said Prudence. “And—I 
haven’t quite decided yet, but I do be- 
lieve I’m going to marry him.” 

He’d foreseen that, you know. 
Really that was what had prompted 
his tirade. He didn’t want to know 
that she was thinking seriously about 
Hartley, and yet he did want to know 
it, too. He’d been afraid that it was 
coming, and he had wanted to 
pone the evil day of knowledge, and 
at the same time he had had a horrid 
sort of desire to hasten it, too. He was 
surprised, and he wasn’t. But most of 
all he was angry. 

“H’m!” he said. “I’ve got some- 
thing to say about that, you know.” 

“You can’t object to Tommy,” she 
flashed at him immediately. “He’s a 
dear!” How she did harp on that! 
“Even if you don’t like him, that isn’t 
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reason enough for you to—to 

“Forbid the banns?” he suggested. 
He glared at her. “I don’t have to give 
any reasons,” he went on darkly. “I 
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can do just as I jolly well please—the 
fool will says so.” 

But she only laughed at him. So he 
got up and stalked out and tramped 
around for hours before he went home. 
She was quite right, of course—Hart- 
ley had the makings of a most excellent 
husband. He wasn’t inspiring, but he 
was full of all sorts of solid virtues. 
No guardian could object. Prentice’s 
conscience chose this inopportune mo- 
ment to return and tell him so, with 
unpleasant emphasis. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Prentice had a bad night after his 
tilt with Prudence, and it was followed 
by days that were worse. Hartley’s 
attentions to Prudence were pretty con- 
spicuous, and, since he was rather by 
way of being in the limelight himself, 
there was a lot of talk. People threw 
them together when opportunities 
arose, as they did with a most damna- 
ble frequency; and when they were 
seen together, those who saw them 
smiled and wondered when the engage- 
ment would be announced. Curiously, 
however, Mrs. Dayne wasn’t so sure. 
She wasn’t hypocrite enough to pretend 
that she didn’t want them to get en- 
gaged, but queer little doubts persisted. 
She was rather less sure than she had 
been that she understood Prudence in 
all her aspects. Of course she had ex- 
traordinary opportunities fof observa- 
tion. 

Even in his wildest, sulkiest mo- 
ments, Prentice really knew, without _ 
any promptings from his revived con- 
science, that his powers under John 
Bradford’s will wouldn’t help him a bit 
to avert the disaster of Prudence’s mar- 
riage to Hartley. Just for one thing, 
Prudence’s income, after she married, 
would matter about as much to Hartley 
as an extra barrel of oil, more or less, 
does to Mr. Rockefeller. Hartley was 
vulgarly, indecently rich. And, besides, 
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Prentice liked him. He couldn’t help 
it. He could see exactly why Prudence 
liked him, too. That was the devil of 
it. With this phase of his feelings, by 
the way, his New England conscience 
had nothing to do. It was induced 
by that raw, terrible honesty of soul 
that is a part of the artist’s endow- 
ment ; an honesty beside which the hon- 
esty of the New England conscience 
resembles the moral code of an old- 
clothes man. 

He struggled back to sanity in time, 
however. Not that it became easier 
for him to watch Prudence and Hart- 
ley together ; not that he stopped loving 
her for a single minute in the day or 
night; but he couldn’t have her, and he 
knew it. And there was a good deal 
of life to be lived still before he would 
be finally done with it, and he had a 
good deal of work to accomplish. He 
had to leave something behind—the 
portrait, for instance. He got it going 


at last, and finished it in a glorious, 
triumphant sort of drive that left even 


Hartley rather awed. The _ likeness 
that had been missing slipped into the 
canvas somehow at the end of a mys- 
terious brush. And the portrait, when 
it was done at last, glowed and lived. 

It was good, as Prentice had known 
it would be. It was more than good. 
He might do something better, but if 
he did, people said, he would stand very 
much alone, on a peak of his own in 
the world of contemporary painting. 
He scared the critics. He called for 
superlatives, you know, and a good 
critic hates the superlative degree. 

That picture sobered Prudence, too. 
Of course it wasn’t just a portrait. It 
was a glorious, shameless avowal of 
love. It was a “Song of Songs” in 
color. 

“T love you!” cried every line, every 
fleck of paint that was in it. 

It sobered Prudence, and it fright- 
ened her. She couldn’t have put it into 
words, and she couldn’t even quite 


reach down to her own inmost thoughts, 
but dumbly she understood that when 
he had painted that glowing, living 
thing, he had reached out and possessed 
himself of her—of some part of her, 
at least—and that he had a hold on her 
that never could be loosened. She 
might marry another man—indeed, she 
had about decided that she would—but 
that wouldn't matter in the least; part 
of her was always going to be his. 
It was unsettling, maddening. 

All of Prentice’s wooing, you see— 
if you could call it that—was in the 
portrait. He had made his fight, and 
lost it, in his own mind. Whereas 
Hartley, who wasn’t troubled with an 
artistic temperament, or an imagina- 
tion, or any of the other encumbrances 
that bothered Prentice so much, was 
much more conventional in his methods. 
And methods become conventional for 
just one reason—which is that they 
have been proved: to be successful. 
Prudence went home, after she had 
looked at the portrait, and cried. If 
Prentice had come upon her then, and 
cast his scruples away But. he 
didn’t. It was Hartley who turned up, 
and it was for him that she achieved 
one of those miraculous transforma- 
tions that had so greatly impressed 
Prentice. 

And so Prentice, quite helpless, saw 
coming. He- didn’t know 
whether and Hartley were 
actually engaged. What he did know 
was that he couldn’t help it if they 
were, and that all the odds were that 
they were, or soon would be. He took 
Prudence’s inevitable rebuke of his at- 
tack on Hartley much too seriously, of 
course; and his own silence and inac- 
tion simply helped Hartley now. 

Of late he hadn’t interfered with 
Prudence’s extravagance. He hadn’t 
told her of Cramner and of, the lucky 
stroke by which he had increased her 
income: he wanted to reserve that as 
a surprise—a sort of New Year gift. 
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But he had eased the checkrein. He 
let her exceed her allowance unre- 
buked. There was no reason now for 
strictness. He could use up the money 
that was left in the bank, and he en- 
joyed the discomfiture of his disap- 
proving conscience. 

Cramner had written to him pretty 
regularly since he had gone back to 
his construction camp. The letters had 
been breezy, cheerful, full of color, typ- 
ical of the man who wrote them. Pren- 
tice had enjoyed them tremendously, 
with their accounts of what was being 
accomplished, of difficulties overcome, 
of wholly unforeseeable emergencies 
splendidly met. Cramner and the men 
who were with him could rise to the 
occasion. Prentice admired them with- 
out reserve, sensing what they were 
doing. Their work was as purely, truly 
creative as his own. 

It never even occurred to him to 
doubt Cramner or his enterprise. The 
possibility of failure was simply be- 
yond his conception. Even when a 
break came in the letters—when, for 
two weeks, he heard nothing from 
Cramner—he wasn’t so much as dis- 
turbed. And then, one morning, he 
opened his door to a knock, and Cram- 
ner, red-eyed, haggard, a stubble of 
beard on his chin, came in. 

“Myles,” he said bluntly, “there’s hell 
much money Can you 
raise within a week ?”’ 

Prentice stared at him without in the 
least understanding. Then he laughed. 

“A few thousand—three or four, I 
suppose,” he said. “What’s the matter, 
Bill ?” 

Cramner shook his head like a man 
who has received a blow. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. “Oh, 
about everything! I’m serious, Myles. 
If we want to save what we’ve got in 
the short line, we’ve got to throw in 
a lot more. I ought to have guessed 
tell you, Myles, I never 
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it—but I 
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dreamed what the big fellows can do 
when they really get after you.” 

Prentice, vaguely frightened, waited 
for the story. He got it. Cramner had 
walked into a trap. The big railways 
that would be dependent on the con- 
necting link Cramner was building had 
not the slightest intention of letting him 
reap the reward of his foresight and 
his enterprise. They had kept quiet 
in the beginning. They had allowed 
“him to start, to sink his own money 
and the money he had raised from his 
friends in the work. They had taken- 
care that that money didn’t come from 
their associates; that was all—which 
explained the difficulty Cramner had 
had in getting cash when he had come 
to New York and met Prentice. 

But all the time they had simply 
been waiting for the right moment to 
come. They had waited until the com- 
pletion of the short line was in sight. 
And then some one, sitting in an office 
in New York or Chicago, had pressed 
a bution, and things had begun to hap- 
pen. Shipments had been delayed by 
factories that depended on the big rail- 
ways for their most profitable business. 
Freight cars containing vitally impor- 
tant pieces of structural steel that could 
not be duplicated, if lost, for many 
weeks, had gone astray. Men had ap- 
peared suddenly in the construction 
camps, and amazing strikes had been 
called for the weirdest and most gro- 
tesque reasons. Inexplicable accidents 
had taken place. A tunnel had been 
blocked at a critical time by a fall of 
rock. Blasts had let go prematurely. 

Cramner and Harper had overcome 
one obstacle after another. They had 
accomplished miracles every day. But 
they got rid of one menace only to find 
two behind it. And, in fine, despite 
all they could do, they had been forced 
at last to face a definite, appalling fact. 
The construction work couldn’t be fin- 
ished on time. Trains could not be run- 
ning over the whole line at the ap- 
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pointed time. And that meant forfeit- 
ure of franchises, of grants.of right of 
way, in half a dozen vital spots. It 
meant bankruptcy, the buying in of 
what assets there were for a song by 
the railways that alone could make use 
of them. 

“If they put it through, they’ll get 
it all—and we'll have nothing but a 
few debts to show for what we’ve 
spent,” said Cramner savagely. “It’s 
piracy! No robber baron on the Rhine 
ever dreamed of anything so raw. But 
they’ve got us. We stole a march on 
them in the beginning—but they’ve had 
their eyes open ever since. They’ve 
bought up counties and landowners, 
body and soul. We'll get no extensions, 
no consideration at all. Perhaps it’s il- 
legal—but by the time we fight the 
thing through the courts, tne mischief 
will be done. We can’t prove conspir- 
acy—they cover their tracks too well. 
And we can’t go to court, anyhow. We 
haven’t the money.” 

Prentice took it in slowly. There 
would be no dividend on the first of 
January. There would never be any 
dividend. The fortune John Bradford 
had left was gone—his and Prudence’s. 
Prudence! 

“But—you said it 
sure ” he began. 

“Oh, for God’s sake, don’t!” cried 
Cramner sharply.. “Don’t you suppose 
I’ve lain awake But he caught 
himself. He got up and faced Pren- 
tice. “Say whatever you please,” he 
said. “I deserve it all. I’m a bump- 
tious fool, Myles. I meant to be 
straight, but I might as well have played 
a crooked game. I -. 

“Shut up!” growled Prentice. He 
got up, too, and dropped his hand on 
Cramner’s shoulder. “You didn’t 
know,” he said. “And God knows 
you’ve fought! What’s to be done— 
that’s the point?” 

“There’s a chance,” said Cramner. 
“If we can raise about a quarter of a 


was absolutely 


million more, we may pull through. 
That’s why I came to you —” 

Prentice laughed. 

“You got all I had the last time, Bill,” 
he said. 

“All you had!” said Cramner, going 
white under his tan. “Good God! I 
never dreamed And you’re taking 
it like this?” 

“What do you want me to do?” 
growled Prentice. “Have hysterics? 
No use in that that I can see. Yelling 
and calling you names wouldn’t bring 
back the money. And—it’s not your 
fault, anyhow.” 

They stared at each other then for 
a long, full minute. 

“Well!” said Cramner at last, with 
a deep breath. “Do you suppose God 
ever made two bigger fools than you 
and I, Myles—I to think I could beat 
them—and you to put your faith in 
me?” 

“T’ve got that left, anyhow, Bill,” 
said Prentice, with something like a 
smile. “My faith in you, I mean. 
You’re going to keep on fighting, aren’t 
you?” 

“I am!” said Cramner grimly. “A 
minute ago I didn’t think so, but now 
I’m going to it. But you’d better know 
it, Myles—we haven’t got one chance 
in a million. I know more than I did 
about the crowd we’re up against. It 
isn’t only railroads they control. It’s 
banks and mines and factories—and 
senators and congressmen, and even lit- 
tle two-by-four county officials in a 
sagebrush State. And a few judges, 
for good measure. America, if you 
want it in just one word. That’s what’s 
in their pocket!” 

“IT don’t believe it,” said 
bluntly. “America’s too big. 
part of it, aren’t we—you and I? 
they don’t own us!” 

“They don’t need us. But—oh, well 
—I’m going after them again. I don’t 
know when you'll hear from me, or 
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where I'll be, but I’ll keep you posted 
as well as I can.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Cramner had stayed for hours, it 
seemed to Prentice, accusing himself, 
pouring reproaches upon himself for 
what he called his criminal folly. And 
it was pretty bad, his part. But Pren- 
tice, somehow, for all his ignorance of 
such things, saw things clearly now. 
He realized fully what a monstrous 
thing he had done. Now that it was 
too late, he remembered things that 
Cramner had said in the beginning, 
things that ought to have conveyed a 
warning. And he blamed himself so 
much and so bitterly that, even had he 
been capable of adding to Cramner’s 
wretchedness, he wouldn’t have known 
how to go about it. 

When Cramner left him alone at last, 
he sat down and tried to think out a 
course of action. There were a few 
minutes, of course, during which he 
tried to shift the blame. 
human, you know, and almost any_ one 
would have done that. If John Brad- 
ford hadn’t made such a will! If Judge 
Burton had given him advice, as he 
ought to have done! If this, and if 
that, and if the other thing! But it 
back to his own foolishness 
in the end. And the question now was: 
How was he to make up what Prudence 
had lost? , 

le didn’t care very much about his 
own loss, and didn’t need to, as a mat- 
ter of fact. He was practical enough 
to know that he could make a lot of 
money by painting portraits. He ought 
to be able to charge about what he 
liked, while his vogue lasted. That was 
just it. He could jump on the crest 
of his wave, you see, and be carried 
along for a time, but it wouldn’t make 
for good work; it wouldn’t help him 
to grow and to develop his method. 
If he became an opportunist and started 
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doing potboilers, even if they were a 
glorified sort of potboilers, it would 
raise the mischief with all the bigger, 
finer things that were in him. Well— 
it didn’t matter. The pot had to boil, 
and it was an appallingly big pot. 

That was just it. He could make 
his own pot boil merrily enou_h, but 
what of Prudence’s? How was he 
ever to do what had to be done for 
her? She would be marrying Hartley 
pretty soon, and that meant an account- 
ing, of course, and turning over the 
money. He groaned as the full wretch- 
edness of the thing swept over him. 
His- intentions had been so infernally 
good! He had been so absolutely hon- 
est! And, of course, no dishonest man 
could ever have worked such absolute 
havoc. He wouldn’t have dared. He 
would have left something, at least. 

He was still sitting staring into space 
when the telephone rang, startling him 
with its strident note. He jumped, 
which he never would have done before 
he heard Cramner’s story. And he 
could feel himself growing hot all over 
when Prudence’s voice sounded in his 
ear. She was tremulously excited, and, 
quite obviously, very happy. At her 
“Oh, Myles—is it you?” his heart sank; 
he was sure she was going to tell him 
of her engagement to Hartley. But 
she didn’t; instead, it seemed, she 
wanted him to come over at once. 

“I’ve got the most wonderful plan!” 
she said. “I know you’re going to ap- 
prove and tell me that I really am 
getting sensible at last—and about time, 
too !” 

- “Better tell me now,” he said, spar- 
ring for time. 

“T can’t! I’ve got things here that 
you’ve got to see. It would spoil it if 
I tried to tell you over the telephone. 
Really, Myles! So you'll come to me 
right away, won’t you?” 

He agreed. Cramner had destroyed 


the fine equilibrium, the perfect fitness, 
that really convincing extemporaneous 
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lying demands. And he knew Pru- 
dence’s uncanny way of catching him 
_ up when he tried to evade an issue, 
which he sometimes had had to do with 
her. If he balked, she’d know in a min- 
ute that something was wrong. He had 
a better chance to gain the time he 
needed for thought by going to her— 
or so he believed. 

So he went. And he found her with 
blue prints and photographs and book- 
lets. They dealt with the plans of a 
certain small house, and with the house 
itself,-photographed from all sides, and 
with the merits of the community that 
sheltered the house. : 

“TIsn’t it a dear, Myles?” she said. 
“And the greatest bargain! My heart’s 
set on it! I’ve simply got to buy it. 
And every one says it’s a perfectly 
wonderful investment. You see, the 
people that own it have got to sell it 
quickly and get the ready cash. That’s 
why they’re letting it go so cheap. Ten 
thousand dollars—and it will be worth 
three thousand more within a year, 
every one says.” 

“But—ten thousand dollars—and all 
cash!” he said. “My dear girl—how 
can you spend a year’s income on a 
house ?” 

“Silly!” she said. “Can’t you sell 
some of my stocks or bonds—enough 
to bring in ten thousand dollars? That 
would only cut my income down five 
hundred dollars a year, and there’d be 
no rent to pay. I could use that house 
six or seven months in the year. Why, 
Myles—can’t you see what a really eco- 
nomical thing it would be?” 

He had come to her with confession 
trembling on his lips, but now that the 
moment had come he simply couldn’t 
frame the right words. Something 
would turn up! Cramner would win 
his fight! In some fashion everything 
must come right! The thing now was 
to gain time, no matter what she 
thought of him. For the first time in 


wecks he became the stern guardian. 


“This isn’t fair, Prudence,” he said, 
and how he hated himself! “You 
ought to know that I can’t let you touch 


your principal!” 

“But—but—it isn’t as if I wanted 
to spend the money!” she cried. “I just 
want to change from one investment 
to another, Myles. Every one thinks 
real estate—houses—are splendid in- 
vestments. I’ve heard, over and over 
again, that land is the safest thing there 
is. And you needn’t give me the 
money. Buy the house yourself, and 
keep the deed or whatever it is, so 
that it will be a part of the trust fund 
—that’s what it’s called, isn’t it? Then, 
when I’m twenty-five—or when I’m 
married—it would be mine.” 

He seemed to be in the room with 
her, but he wasn’t. That wasn’t Myles 
Prentice. He was down, a thousand 
miles deep, in an abyss of wretchedness 
such as he had never dreamed could 
exist. The unimportant part of him 
that was with her shook its miserable 
head. 

“Myles,” she said, “you can’t know 
how my heart is set on this! I'll be 
miserable if I don’t have that house. 
All my life I’ve longed to own a house. 
When I was a little thing, I used to 
think every one who really owned a 
whole house was rich—and I believe I 
still think so. And—suppose I do get 
married—can’t you see what it would 
mean to own house—for it 
really to be mine?” 

See? Of course he could see! He 
could follow that thought ’way back 
to its very beginning. He plumbed 
depths in that abyss that hadn’t been 
revealed before. His conscience must, 
for the first time, really have approved 
of Prudence. It had never been able to 
lash him like this. And all he could 
do was to shake his head. 

Prudence was baffled. This was 
something new and very dreadful. 
They had had scenes before—once or 
twice they had almost quarreled—but 
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he had always been right before, and 
she had always known it. And now 
it was she who was right. She looked 
at him, wondering, much less angry 
than hurt. And then one of those ap- 
palling intuitions of her ‘sex carried 
her straight to the solution. 

“Myles!” she said. “Something has 
gone wrong! It isn’t that you won’t do 
this—you can’t! Tell me, Myles. I 
know it isn’t your fault.” 

But he only shook his head. 

“Nonsense!” he said. He was like 
a man swimming away from the life 
belt thrown to save him. “I don’t feel 
justified in doing it—that’s all.” 

And the lie, once uttered, braced him 
up. He had to stand by it, you see, 
and he climbed out of his abyss, and 
the wretched, shamed look vanished 
from his face, as he mustered up a 
passable imitation of his stern expres- 
sion. If he had seized that chance to 
tell her the truth——well, about anything 
might have happened. As it was, she 
stared at him. And she distrusted her 
intuition. The moment she applied 
logic to it, it grew feeble. It wasn’t the 
time for logic and the cold processes 
of reason, but how was she to know 
that; And when she was convinced, 
she was, of course, furiously angry. 
She said hard, bitter things, without 
quite realizing how hard they were. 
He didn’t talk back very much; he 
couldn’t. ind he left her, knowing 
that she hated and despised him and 
thought him an even poorer sort of 
man than he was, and that, no matter 
what happened now, no matter what 
miracle turned up to save Cramner and 
him, he had driven her, beyond any 
hope of recall, into Hartley’s waiting 
arms. 

And then, when he went up the stairs 
to his studio, he met Edson outside his 
door—the man Edson, who sold in- 
surance policies. Fortunately Prentice 
was not armed. 

“Lucky I waited!” said Edson, He 
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took Prentice affectionately by the arm 
and went in with him. He was the 
sort of man who did that. He was 
about as sensitive as a mud turtle. “I’ve 
been thinking about you, brother. Now 
—you need some more life insurance. 
Sit down and light up this cigar—im- 
ported goods, brother!—and I'll prove 
it to you in no time.” 

Prentice laughed, exactly as the vil- 
lain used to laugh in the glad days, for- 
ever banished by the movies, when they 
had melodrama at Forty-second Street 
and Eighth Avenue. For the first time 
since Cramner had left him, joy light- 
ened his soul. He was going to tell 
Edson the truth, and then he would 
kick him downstairs. But, even as his 
mouth opened, a sudden thought came 
to him and he stopped, staring at Ed- 
son. 

“Go ahead!” he said. He lit the 
cigar, and he never smoked cigars— 
only a pipe. 

Edson began to spin his web. And 
Prentice sat baek, and sntoked and 
dreamed. And at last, when the man 
Edson grew hoarse and betrayed signs 
of running down, Prentice spoke. 

“You’re quite right,” he said, with 
decision. “I think I ought to have at 
least seventy-five thousand more.” 

Edson’s wildest hope had been for 
twenty-five thousand. But he spent ten 
minutes trying to make Prentice go to 
a hundred thousand. Wasted minutes. 
Prentice had spent his time in mental 
arithmetic. He knew what the pre- 
mium would be. He estimated roughly 
what his belongings would bring. They 
wouldn’t quite swell the hundred and 
twenty-five thousand of the insurance 
policies to the two hundred thousand 
he had lost for Prudence, but it was the 
best he could do. When she knew, she 
would forgive him the rest of the debt. 

It was absurdly simple, really. Ed- 
son must have been sent by a special 
Providence. It was so absurdly sim- 
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ple, this plan that had come to Pren- 
tice, that only a mad artist could have 
conceived it. He could never make the 
pot boil while he lived. And so—he 
would die. Prudence would have the 


insurance and whatever else there might 
be. He almost liked Edson as the man 
filled out the forms, determined to 
secure Prentice’s signature before he 
could change his mind. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Mental arithmetic was all very well, 
but Prentice, a poor mathematician at 
best, didn’t trust his head very far when 
it came to figures. As soon as he was 
alone, he sharpened a pencil and began 
to make real calculations. He got out 
a small bundle of bills, none of which 
was very large. He made a rough es- 
timate of the cash Prudence would 
need, and then doubled it. And he 
added the cost of the extra life insur- 
ance. What was left, he felt, he had 
a right to use for living expenses. He 
studied this remainder, knotted his 
forehead, and came to a decision. 

“Betwéen thirty and forty days,” he 
said to himself. 

He couldn’t live any longer than that, 
you see. He couldn't afford the luxury 
of life any more when those days were 
up. He really planned the thing pretty 
thoroughly. He examined his policy 
—the first one, which was already paid 
for—very carefully. Just as he thought, 
it forbade suicide; rather, it discour- 
aged it by containing a clause that made 
the whole thing void if one killed one- 
self. So it would have to be disease 
or an accident. An accident would be 
best, he decided. There were no epi- 
demics ; he had read about New York’s 
wonderful healthfulness only that 
morning. 

But if New York was healthy, it 
wasn’t safe. It seemed to Prentice, 
now that he had occasion to think about 
the subject, that the papers were al- 


ways starting crusades against the 
perils of the city’s streets. Frightful 
accidents were recorded every day. 
People got crushed beneath automo- 
biles and trolley cars. The idea seemed 
to be that if Juggernaut came to life 
and visited New York, he would hang 
his head in shame and sorrow and hire 
the driver of a United States mail truck 
to teach him his business. 

Then, too, safes and pianos and 
things like that seemed to fall from 
great heights fairly often, and some 
one was always underneath at the 
psychological moment. Often, when a 
heavy wind blew, an advertising sign 
of some sort would tumble down, and 
usually that meant a revision of the 
city directory, too. He hunted up the 
morning paper and looked through it 
for accidents. It was full of them. 
At the Fourteenth Street subway sta- 
tion, some one had been pushed off the 
platform by the gentle, good-natured 
crowd, and a train had come along in 
the nick of time to complete the busi- 
ness. On Washington Heights, a play- 
ful baby had given a flowerpot on 
the window ledge a push, and when 
the paper went to press, the local hos- 
pital report was that the victim would 
probably die. Down in Chinatown a 
tong skirmish had accounted for three 
innocent bystanders, one of whom 
might live. As for the work of auto- 
mobiles and other more or less profes- 
sional man-killers, he didn’t try to keep 
track. Altogether, it seemed that all 
he had to do was to walk the streets 
diligently. It was altogether unlikely 
that he would need all of his allotted 
days. It would be easy, and the busi- 
ness would keep him out in the open 
air, too. 

Prentice’s thoroughness surprised 
even Prentice, though. It seemed to 
him that he remembered everything. 
He put envelopes addressed to himself 
and cards and other means of identifi- 
cation in the pockets of all his suits. 














And de went out and bought a bottle 
of indelible ink and wrote his name 
painfully on all his shirts and under- 
This was because a lot of the 


wear. 
accidents he read about were very 
messy. He was beginning to be quite 


enthusiastic about dying, but he didn’t 
intend to be wasteful. If he became 
an unidentified body, only the insurance 
company would profit, and, aside from 
the necessities of the case, he didn’t 
relish that thought. He wasn’t prop- 
erly grateful to the insurance company, 
which was feally responsible for his 
great idea. The trouble was that he 
couldn’t help associating it with Edson. 
If he had met the president of that 
company, he would have cut him— 
which would have been unfair, because 
the president probably dian’t even know 
Edson. 

That night Prentice sat down and 
wrote a letter to Prudence. It wasn’t 
easy. He had to tell her a good deal, 
and he had to take care of her, too. 
He was seeing things rather clearly. 
He could see the effect that all this was 
going to have on Prudence. And so he 
left out very much more than he told. 
He didn’t want to leave Prudence a 
memory that would hurt her every time 
she thought of him. He could see, in 
a detached sort of way, that what he 
was doing might conceivably be twisted 
thing. And he 
guessed that Prudence might very well 
get some such idea, and that, if 
did, his memory would haunt her and 
interfere with her happiness. 

That, of course, wouldn’t do. So 
he told her only enough to explain what 
had happened and to take all the blame 
on his own shoulders. He covered a 
tremendous lot of paper, writing and 
tearing up what he had written and 
writing again. And he evolved a cold, 
unemotional letter finally. He didn’t 
say anything at all about loving her, 
because, it seemed to him, that wouldn’t 
be playing fair with Hartley. The 
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keenness of his perception of certain 
things that night was rather uncanny. 
And so was his self-control. Perhaps 
she would be able to read faintly be- 
tween the lines. But it was quite be- 
yond his power to prevent that. A 
letter of some sort had to be written, 
and it was bound to be the sort of let- 
ter in. which one looks instinctively to 
the blank spaces between the lines. 

He felt at last that he couldn’t do 
any better, and “put the letter where 
it was certain to be feund when the 
time came. And then he sat down and 
argued out with himself the question 
of seeing Prudence. He avanted to see 
her, of course—as often as possible. 
Scarcely a day had passed without his 
seeing her, if only for a few minutes, 
since their first meeting in Judge Bur- 
ton’s office. But now, he knew, she 
was furiously—and justifiably—angry 
with him. She might not avoid him 
—it would be hard for her to do so, 
even if she wanted to—but he under- 
stood perfectly that she would be glad 
if no occasion arose for seeing him. 
Certainly, unless their quarrel were ad- 
justed somehow, he couldn’t continue 
to drop in for tea, couldn’t look for 
casual invitations to lunch or dinner. 

So he decided that it would be much 
better not to see her at all, unless they 
met by accident, which wasn’t so very 
likely. He felt that he couldn’t tell 
her the truth now, and he was afraid 
that he would blurt it out if she began 
to talk to him again as she had when 
he had made. her understand that his 
refusal to let her buy the house was 
final. And that, of course, would spoil 
everything. 

Not once, you see, did the blatant 
absurdity of the whole business reveal 
itself to him. He had worked out his 
solution by means of something that 
resembled logic to him. He wasn’t de- 
pressed or gloomy. He didn’t even 
think that he was making very much 
of a sacrifice. He hadn’t had time, as 
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yet, to realize what it meant—that he 
was giving up his chance to do all the 
things he had planned, that he would 
leave behind him only the few pictures 
he had had time to paint. 

And this was because it was so ut- 
terly inconceivable to him that he could 
simply confess that he had made a 
frightful mess of things and trust to 
his perfectly obvious good faith to clear 
him. He could have blamed John 
Bradford for reposing a confidence in 
him that his temperament, through no 
fault of his own, didn’t justify. He 
could have found plenty of excuses. 
Legally, he knew, he wasn’t responsi- 
ble; that is, he had had full power to 
handle Prudence’s money as he liked 
—there had been no restrictions what- 
ever on_his investments. But to that 
phase of the affair he never had given 
a thought. 

A business man placed as Prentice 
had been would never, of course, had 
he been honest, have achieved such 
a colossal blunder. But a business man, 
had he lost Prudence’s money through 
some stroke of ill fortune, or even 
through an error of judgment relatively 
as pardonable as Prentice’s, would 
never have dreamed of adopting Pren- 
tice’s course to make restitution, either. 
He might, had he been a decent sort— 
he very probably would—have waived 
the question of legal responsibility and 
undertaken, as and when he could, to 
make good the loss. But beyond that, 
of course, the most quixotic of busi- 
ness men would not have gone—could 
not have gone, thanks to the inhibitions 
of his mental processes. The artistic 
temperament, if it has its privileges, its 
rewards, has its perils, too, for its pos- 
sessor. 

It was his vision, clear or clouded, 
according to one’s point of view, that 
forced Prentice to seize the chance that 
Edson had brought to him. And if 
he was actually cheerful as he grew 
sure of success, it was because of the 





tremendous wave of relief that pver- 
came him, after the utter hopelessness 
into which Cramner’s news and his 
quarrel with Prudence had steeped him. 
He had had to find a way out. That 
had been the paramount, immediate 
need. Once that was satisfied, once he 
was sure that Prudence would not suf- 
fer, nothing else mattered. 

He went and stood on the little bal- 
cony outside his studio, before he went 
to bed, for a breath of fresh air. Down 
in the street an occasional taxicab sped 
along. It was with enthusiasm that 
Prentice observed the delight of chauf- 
feur after chauffeur in missing some 
pedestrian by a hair’s breadth. He 
went to bed and slept the sleep of 
one who has never even been intro- 
duced to his conscience 


CHAPTER XII. 


At the end of a week, Prentice be- 
gan to wonder if the newspapers had 
not, perhaps, exaggerated a little the 
perils of the New York streets. He 
had walked until his heels were blis- 
tered. He had obtained a copy of a 
pamphlet issued by a society the motto 
of which was “Safety First!” This 
contained numerous rules for the guid- 
ance of pedestrians. He memorized 
them and then broke them systemati- 
cally. The net result was discouraging. 

He made a practice of crossing in 
the middle of the block, and most of 
the time, of course, his reason for 
crossing the street at all was only the 
immemorial one of the chicken of the 
once popular song. He dived, with 
carefree abandon, into the middle of 
traffic snarls that baffled even the effi- 
cient policemen who are the czars of 
the road. And his presence always 
accomplished, in a lurid moment, what 
the officer had found beyond him. As 
soon as he appeared, darting to and fro, 
every vehicle stopped. All the drivers 
turned on him and cursed him copi- 
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ously. But they simply wouldn’t run 
over him. : 

Once, in a gale, a big advertising 
sign did fall. But some one yelled at 
him, and he looked up, saw it, and 
broke the standing-broad-jump record. 
Reflex action. With the best intentions 
in the world, one doesn’t stand still to 
be killed. He felt like kicking him- 
self when he realized what a narrow 
escape he had had. And he wasn’t 
grateful to the man who had warned 
him. This proved to be a person whose 
eye had been fixed upon Prentice be- 
cause he looked as if he might yield 
a dime, and on the strength of the 
warning he demanded a quarter in- 
stead. He got it, and with it a frosty 
look that sent him off, muttering 
darkly. 

It dawned upon Prentice gradually 
that getting killed involved more work 
than he had supposed. There seemed 
to be a gigantic conspiracy. No one 
would help him. People did get killed. 
He read the papers jealously, and he 
was always learning that a taxi or a 
trolley car or a milk wagon had been 
guilty of manslaughter within a block 
of where he had been fishing, so to 
speak. He wasn’t flippant about it, or 
heartless. It hurt him to think that 
people who had something to live for 


had been taken, while he remained, 
abominably hale and hearty. But so 
it was. He was indignant about one 


thing, though. It seemed to him that 
the chauffeurs and drivers and motor- 
men of New York were a much ma- 
ligned class. They weren’t careless. 
Careless! Reckless! It seemed to him 
that getting run over in New York re- 
quired something very close to genius. 
He had a pretty fair opinion of his 
own talents, you know, and it was be- 
yond him 

So he decided, rather reluctantly, 
that he would have to adopt more ac- 
tive measures. His time was growing 
shorter, and he was beginning to appre- 
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ciate the difficulties of the task he had 
undertaken. He was sorry he hadn’t 
thought before of going to Paris. There 
he could have been killed without half 
trying. He knew streets in that be- 
loved city where, had he appeared and 
looked at his watch after a certain hour, 
a knife would have been slipped be- 
tween his ribs within five minutes, by 
a hand that had the precision of a sur- 
geon’s. 

He guessed that New York probably 
held such spots, too. But he didn’t 
know them, and it was a matter of 
some delicacy to make the necessary in- 
quiries. In fact, he didn’t know how 
to go about it at all. He had few 
friends in New York, and he had to 
cover his tracks, too. It wouldn’t do 
to arouse suspicions. There was an 
idea worth following up in this, how- 
ever. He decided to try the Bowery. 
With some difficulty, he found it. 

A casual stroll along that thorough- 
fare, however, was rather disappoint- 
ing. Desperadoes were painfully out- 
numbered by policemen. The worst- 
looking character he saw turned in at 
the Bowery Mission after he had fol- 
lowed him hopefully for four blocks. 
His second choice, who had had sev- 
eral drinks, cheered Prentice for a time. 
But he met his wife, a competent lady, 
who led him home by the ear. He 
tried Pell Street, but the only men he 
saw there who were not in the police 
blue were in the equally unmistakable 
garb of plain-clothes men. Not a 
Chinaman was in sight. Any one who 
knew the ropes could have told him, 
of course, that Chinatown, for months 
after a tong outbreak, is among the 
safest places in the world. 

It was, altogether, a depressing even- 
ing. This, by the book, was toughest 
New York. Prentice wondered what 
those who had given it its sanguinary 
reputation would think if they visited 
parts of Paris and of London that he 
knew of. He was disgusted. His con- 
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fidence, he felt, had been shamefully 
betrayed. He decided that what he 
needed was a drink. To get it he en- 
tered an unsavory saloon in Chatham 
Square. 

At once his spirits rose. The bar- 
tender exhaled an atmosphere of crime. 
Every man in the place looked as if 
he had an alias. From a back room 
there came sounds of revelry, and Pren- 
tice went in, lured by a piano that 
played when a five-cent piece was fed 
to it. Ladies whose reputations weren’t 
at all doubtful, because there could be 
no doubts concerning them, danced with 
partners perfectly suited to them. Vil- 
lainous waiters served drinks to men 
who were obviously plotting every 
known crime. 

Prentice, beaming, ordered a drink. 
While he waited, he consulted his 
watch, and he lit a cigarette, which he 
took from a silver case. He smoothed 
his tie, thus attracting attention to a 
rather fair pearl. And when he paid 
for his drink, he broke a ten-dollar 
bill, which he stripped from a roll in- 
clined to corpulency, and in which the 
one-dollar bills were in the middle. He 
lingered long enough to be sure that 
one man in particular was studying him. 
Then he went out and began to walk, 
but not aimlessly. He chose the dark- 
est, least-frequented street in sight. 
And in a few moments he heard 
stealthy footsteps behind him. 

And then, amazingly, because, after 
all, it was exactly what he wanted, he 
nearly funked. Never in his life had 
he wanted anything so much as, in that 
moment, he wanted to run. He was 
pretty sure that he could get away from 
that stealthy pursuit. And he was as 
sure as he could be of anything that 
if he didn’t run, he would never have 
another chance. Would the man stab 
him? Or would he use a sandbag? 
All at once life was very sweet. The 
air, not so fresh as it might have been, 
took on a new quality of delight as it 


filled his lungs. He looked up at the 
stars, and they had a*new beauty. The 
whole thing seemed mad. And then, 
in his ears: 

“Say, boss—could you spare a poor 
feller a quarter?” asked the scoundrel. 
“T ain’t had a meal for two days 

And now, with an instant revulsion 
of feeling, Prentice was indignant. 
The man was utterly depraved in ap- 
pearance; he should have struck at 
once, without preliminary. But to 
make sure, by arousing his primitive 
passions, Prentice answered. 

“No!” he said harshly. “You’re a 
loafer and a bum! Get out before I 
call an officer !” 

Surely that would bring results. - But 
it didn’t. They were quite alone, but 
the man didn’t strike. Instead, he 
turned away, with a heart-rending sob. 

“IT won’t bother you no more, boss,” 
he said hopelessly. “I’d as soon you 
called a cop, anyhow. They’d feed me 
on the Island.” 

Prentice groaned. He called the man 
back and gave him a dollar. And then 
he went home. For the first time since 
his great idea had come to him, he was 
thoroughly downcast. For the first 
time, the thought that he might fail, 
after all, became real. And for the 
first time, too, he slept badly. He 
dozed off toward morning and woke 
unrefreshed. It was very early, but 
he got up and dressed hurriedly. He 
felt that he must lose no time, that 
every moment must be devoted to the 
work he had in hand. 

Desperate, futile expedients occurred 
to him now. He thought of murder. 
If he killed some one, he would be 
electrocuted. He tried to think of a 
victim. He had no enemies. And if 
he just killed some casual stranger 
whose taste in neckwear offended his 
eye, some infernal lawyer would get 
him off on the ground of insanity. 
There had to be a motive. At once 
he thought of the subway guard who 
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had slammed a door in his face a day 
or so previously: But to have too good 
a motive would be worse than having 
none at all. He realized that no jury 
would convict him for such a deed as 
killing that guard. Even if he were 
brought to trial at all, which would be 
doubtful, the jury would pass a vote of 
thanks, or subscribe enough to buy him 
a loving cup. He gave up the thought 
of shifting his burden to the State of 
New York. 

In the beginning Prentice had been 
rather finicky about his death. He had 
looked over statistics of death by acci- 
dent, and several forms of violent de- 
mise he had rejected incontinently. 
Some were too painful and lingering; 
others involved mutilations that were 
highly distasteful to him. He had elim- 
inated several accidents that looked 
probable and plausible for absolutely 
trivial reasons. He regretted this now, 
and removed all restrictions. The end, 
he saw, justified any means at all. It 
struck him as unfortunate that it should 
be winter; in summer he could have 
gone to Coney Island for a swim and 
allowed the undertow to carry him out. 
But, he reflected bitterly, some life- 
guard would undoubtedly have saved 
him and helped later to roll him on a 
barrel. He wished such people would 
inind their own business. He had kept 
a sort of mental record, and at the end 
of two weeks he owed his life to each 
of seventeen busybodies. 

His luck incredible. His life 
was charmed; that was all. If he had 
intended taking a train, and the train 
had been fated to be wrecked, he would 
have arrived at the station just in time 
to see its vanishing tail lights. He did 
have one experience something like 
that. He was in a hurry to get some- 
where one day, and hailed 
taxicab. But the driver, intent on busi- 
ness of his own, didn’t see him. Pren- 
tice glared after the cab, and at the 
next crossing a trolley car made junk 
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of it. The driver escaped, but any one 
in the passenger’s seat would have been 
as badly damaged as the cab itself. 

The whole business naturally: began 
to play havoc with his nerves. He 
didn’t sleep well, and he was jumpy 
and irritable. He ran into Mrs. Dayne 
and Prudence several times ; despite his 
best efforts, that couldn’t be helped. 
And Prudence judged, from his man- 
ner, that he was actually angry at her 
about the house, and hardened her heart 
accordingly. And finally his nerves got 
so bad that he was driven to the su- 
premely ridiculous resort, for a man in 
his position, of going to a doctor for a 
sedative. His health had always been 
so outrageously good that he didn’t 
know any doctors professionally; he 
hadn’t had any use for one since his 
attack of measles. So he went to a 
man who had rather wanted him to 
do a portrait, and who was altogether 
too important and portentous a person 
to be expected to treat such a trivial 
trouble as Prentice’s. This doctor, 
whose important name was Hammer- 
smith, didn’t have office hours at all. 
He had only a few patients, and he 
devoted most of his time to research. 

When Prentice’s card was brought 
to him, he supposed, of course, that 
Prentice had changed his mind about 
3ut he 
was a pretty good sort, and when Pren- 
tice told him he had come for, 
he laughed. 

“All right,” he said. “I’m not ex- 
actly practicing, you know, my dear 
fellow, but if you'll come to the labora- 
tory, I’ll hunt up something for you. 
You do look jumpy, for a fact. Eyes 
are bad. Now—what seems to be the 
trouble ?” 

This was a question not so easy to 
should have been. But 
gave a few details. 

“H’m! Ah! Yes!” said Hammer- 
smith. ‘I think I see. I ought to have 
just the thing somewhere.” 
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So they passed into the laboratory. 
Prentice hated it, but it rather fasci- 
nated him, too. It was full of weird- 
looking things, and he cocked his eye 
and imagined a picture. Hammersmith, 
at work, might be rather good, he 
thought. 

“I don’t let many people in here,” 
explained the doctor, as he searched 
through bottles and boxes. ‘Danger- 
ous ground, you know. See those test 
tubes? Cultures. Germs enough in 
most of them, if I scattered them, to 
kill all the people in New York. If I 
happened to go mad suddenly, I could 
make the Black Death look like an epi- 
demic of hay fever.” 

Prentice sat up and took notice at 
once. He was overlooking no chances 
by this time, you see. And while the 
doctor’s back was turned, he stole the 
handiest test tube, adroitly and with- 
out any compunction whatever. And 
then Hammersmith found what he was 


looking for, and mixed up-a fuzzy dose 


that tasted vile and salty—probably 
some sort of bromides, you know—and 
laughed at Prentice’s suggestion of a 
fee. Prentice went home feeling dis- 
tinctly relieved. It seemed to him that 
he couldn’t very well lose now. He 
made quite a ceremony of using the 
stolen culture. 

Prentice didn’t know any more about 
germs and cultures, bacilli and anti- 
toxins, than the average man. He 
didn’t understand the etiquette. Per- 
haps it would be enough just to break 
the carefully sealed test tube, after clos- 
ing door and windows, but on the whole 
it seemed safer to him to swallow the 
whole business; which he did. Then 
he wondered what he had given him- 
self. It might have been anything, vou 
see. Hammersmith, he remembered 
vaguely, had talked about Asiatic cho- 
lera—he hoped it wasn’t that—and 
typhoid and meningitis and a lot of 
other diseases that he’d never even 
heard of before. They were all fatal, 


though. Some of them were probably 
pretty awful. Buf beggars—and 
thieves—couldn’t be choosers. 

And then, in about half an hour, the 
telephone rang, and Hammersmith, in 
a deprecating tone, wanted to know if 
Prentice, by any curious chance, had 
happened to pick up a test tube. One 
was missing, he said, and he thought 
Prentice, carelessly examining it, might 
have slipped it into his pocket or some- 
thing. Prentice, really ashamed of 
himself, managed to lie. 

“Weil, it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence fortunately,” said Hammersmith. 
“It’s a perfectly harmless culture that’s 
missing. If any one happened to swal- 
low it, it might make him rather sick 
—in the old-fashioned way, you know. 
Be good for him probably.” 

“That’s lucky,” said Prentice dully. 

He hung up the receiver. And then 
he said 

He didn’t have time to say much. 
Hammersmith was quite right about the 
effect of that culture. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


For two days Prentice was distinctly 
out of sorts. It might be, as Hammer- 
smith said, that the ultimate results of 
that culture would be for the best, but 
its immediate effects were unpleasant. 
He lost ambition. His energy was far 
par. And he was pretty well 
discouraged, too. It seemed to him that 
he was the victim of a harsh and sneer- 
ing fate that wouldn’t let him die. He 
had to begin to contemplate seriously 
the possibility of being alive when the 
day of reckoning came—which it would 
when Prudence’s engagement to Hart- 
ley was announced, 

Signs that that event impended were 
not lacking. He saw them together in 
his wanderings, though they didn’t see 
him. And he heard things, too. If 
there was a more wretchedly unhappy 
young man in New York, it would have 
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been hard to find him. From Cram- 
ner there came not a word. But that 
didn’t matter, because the only thing 
that Prentice had ever really expected 
to hear from Cramner was that the last 
hope had vanished. 

After the effects of the culture wore 
off, Prentice went about his hunt for 
death listlessly. You couldn’t blame 
him for being discouraged. He had 
done all that—really more than—any 
man can be expected to do to secure 
his removal from the earth; it being 
understood, of course, that suicide, in 
a direct, simple fashion, was quite out 
of the question. The sporting interest 
that had buoyed him up in the begin- 
ning had gone out of the business. He 
was like a man in a five-mile race, you 
know—a man-who starts out with the 
idea that he is going to win, or come 
close to it. The runner feels cheerful 
and optimistic in’ the first mile or so, 
and forgets about the pains in his legs. 
3ut in the third mile or the fourth, 
some long-legged beast of a superman 
lets out a link or two and laps him a 
couple of times, and the thing ceases 
to be a race and becomes a torture. All 
chance of victory has gone, That was 
the way Prentice felt. But he kept 
on trying, just as the runner keeps on 
pedaling around the track. 

He dined somewhere near Forty-sec- 
ond Street and 
and later he spent a profitless hour or 
so crossing and recrossing Longacre 
Square. All he accomplished was to 
annoy the traffic policemen and inspire 
a few chauffeurs to artistic profanity. 
And about eleven o’clock he gave up, 
and walked west-through a street that 
was almost deserted. 

He didn’t notice it, but there were 
curious things about several houses in 
the block between Broadway and Sixth 
Avenue. Seemingly these houses were 
closed up, empty. The front doors 


Broadway one night, 


were boarded, and so were most of the 
windows. 


3ut a prying eye might have 
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seen a glint of light occasionally behind 


those shuttered windows. And if one 
had stayed there long: enough, one 
might have seen men, with something 
furtive about their walk, ring bells in 
service doors that led to basements. 
Had one been really curious, one might 
have observed, further, that these men 
were admitted, after colloquies that 
were held through doors opened only 
an inch or so, with chains holding them 
to that slight opening. 

But it took more than that to arouse 
Prentice’s interest, and the necessary 
thing came. Behind him, from Broad- 
way, a touring car, running slowly, 
slipped through the block. Just ahead 
of him it stopped, and he noticed casu- 
ally that there were two men in the 
tonneau, in addition to the driver up 
in front. Though he didn’t know it, 
he himself was pretty well hidden in 
the shadow between a pair of dim street 
lamps, where he had stopped for a min- 
ute to light his pipe. 

He was on the north side of the 
street ; the car was on the opposite side, 
and it had stopped about twenty paces 
ahead of him. For some absolutely 
inscrutable reason, he noticed the num- 
ber. And then, as he got his light, 
the driver sounded his horn—three long 
blasts, a short one, a long one, and re- 
peat. As if it had signal— 
which, of course, was just what it was 
—a door opened and a man stood re- 
vealed against its background of light, 
on the high stoop of one of the mys- 
terious houses. And then, from the 
waiting car, five quick flashes of light 
flickered, and five tiny, muffled reports 
sounded. The man went crashing down 
the steps and fell in a sprawled, om- 
inous-looking heap on the sidewalk. 
Instantly the car swung around, and 
for a minute the light of the nearest 
street lamp was on the faces of its 
three occupants. 

They had done murder in that mo- 
ment, and the faces of all three were 
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burned into Prentice’s memory. He 
would never. forget them. It was a 
part of his training, of course, to be 
able to remember faces, to be able to 
analyze lines and shadows and outlines. 
Then the car was gone, and Prentice, 
shouting, ran toward the man on the 
sidewalk. 

He was quite dead. Prentice, little 
as he knew of such things, could see 
that. And as he looked down on what 
had been a living, breathing man just 
a minute before, he could think of noth- 
ing but his anger, his furious resent- 
ment at the work of the three murder- 
ers. This dead man was so helpless. 
He looked so bewildered. He might 
have deserved his fate, but that didn’t 
matter. His life had been blotted out; 
he was the victim of a crime dastardly, 
cowardly. He had been shot down 
without a chance to strike back. 

Prentice lifted his voice and cried 
aloud for help. In the house whence 
this dead man had come not a sound 
was made, not a sign of life. Yet there 
was life behind its strange, brooding 
darkness, Prentice was quite sure. 

And now, converging upon him, came 
policemen from Broadway, from Sixth 
Avenue. And the silent street seemed 
to spew up a crowd that outstripped 
even the running policemen, and gath- 
Prentice and the man on 
the sidewalk. Prentice might be the 
murderer, for all the crowd knew. Yet 
not a man stepped forward, not a man 
offered aid. 

The first policeman who came pushed 
Prentice aside roughly, and stared 
down at the dead man. He turned him 
over and saw his face. 

“Never saw him before,” he said to 
the next blue-clad arrival. 

The policemen, too, stared, baffled, 
futile in the emergency. 

“Who’s this guy here?” asked one 
of them, staring at Prentice. 

It’s.a pinch, I guess,” said the first 
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bluecoat. “He was leaning over him 
when I come along.” 

An ambulance came, and a patrol 
wagon; more policemen, too, who 
charged through the crowd. Now there 
was noise in plenty. The whole Ten- 
derloin seemed to converge upon the 
scene of the murder. 

“Shut your trap!” growled a police- 
man, detailed to keep watch on him, 
when Prentice tried to speak of the 
numberof the car. “We got your num- 
ber all right, all right!” 

Prentice was arrested, of course. 
You couldn't blame the policemen alto- 
gether. Prentice hadn’t acted in a nor- 
mal fashion at all. The ordinary New 
Yorker, in his place, would have turned 
away as soon as those shots were fired 
and walked off as fast as he could 
safely have done so without attracting 
attention. The ordinary New Yorker 
has a horror of getting caught in any 
such affair. He doesn’t want to be con- 
spicuous. He doesn’t want to run a 
chance of getting his name in the 
papers, of having to take the time to 
appear as a witness. So Prentice’s 
conduct was highly suspicious. 

He and the body of the victim rode 
to the West Forty-seventh Street police 
station in the patrol wagon, jolting 
through curious, morbid crowds. 
There, however, common had 
representatives. The captain, the in- 
spector of the district, and an assistant 
district attorney, talked to him. They 
discovered what should have been ob- 
vious from the first—that he was not 
only absolutely innocent of complicity 
in the murder, but promised to be as- 
tonishingly valuable as a witness. He 
told his story in plain, blunt words, and 
he called for pencil and paper. When 
they were furnished, he made quick 
sketches of the three men in the car, 
as he had seen them in that pregnant 
moment under the dim light of the 
street lamp. 

“Those are the murderers!” he said. 
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The two police officers whistled, and 
the assistant district attorney, young 
Cooper, later to become famous as a 
result of this murder, couldn’t conceal 
his delight. 

“Johnny Dugan!” he said, putting his 
finger on one face. “I tried him for 
a cutting a month ago—and he was 
acquitted on perjured testimony.” 

“Johnny it is,” said the inspector. 
“And the others are just as_ bad. 
‘Brownie’ Harris and ‘Boston Pete’! 
I’ll send out the alarm right now. They 
haven't got a chance to make a get- 
away.” 

In less than five minutes, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the police dragnet was flung 
out. And before Cooper, full of ques- 
tions, eager, alert, let Prentice leave 
the station, all three of the gunmen 
were caught and on their way to head- 
quarters. 

Cooper told this to Prentice, who 
didn’t understand very much of what 
was going on. Some one a little while 
before had found time to tell him that 
the victim of the murder had been iden- 
tified. He was Arthur Jamison, a 
fairly well-known and thoroughly re- 
spectable banker. At least, he had al- 
ways been supposed to be respectable. 
But it seemed that he had been visit- 
ing a gambling house, and that a curious 
and tragic fate had so contrived mat- 
ters that he had paid for that diversion 
with his life. 

“Poor devil!” said Cooper. “Of 
course we can’t be sure of the facts 
yet—I’m only guessing when I try to 
explain. But the man who runs that 
house has a good many enemies. He’s 
supposed to have done some things that 
are against the queer code these cattle 
live by—there’s nothing lower than a 
professional gambler, of course, in 
spite of the glamour that Bret Harte 


and some of the other story writers 


cast about them—and, so far as I can 
make out, there must have been a plan 
to kill him. 


Whether by intention or 
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design, Jamison was allowed to go 
out when that signal you heard was 
sounded on the horn and Well, 
you know more about what happened 
then than I do.” 

Prentice nodded, with a shudder. 

“But you’ve got the men,” he said. 

“Not the ones I really want,” said 
Cooper, his eyes flashing. “Those fel- 
lows are just hired tools. I want the 
men who hired them. And, thanks to 
you, I think we’ll get them. Your evi- 
dence will send these men to the chair, 
and they’ll squeal before they'll stand 
for that. They’ll confess when they 
see that the men who hired them can’t 
save them. You see, it’s the most as- 
tonishing luck that we’ve got the direct 
evidence you can give.” 

“Oh, I see!” said Prentice. He was 
rather excited, and for the moment all 
thought of his own troubles had been 
driven from his mind. “I’m glad I can 
help. Those infernal cowards! May I 
go home now?” 

“I'll go with you,” said Cooper, “I 
don’t want to alarm you, but you’re a 
pretty valuable person, and these peo- 
ple, if they understand what you can 
do to them, may get after you. I'll 
arrange for you to get police protec- 
tion. I know I can depend on you, 
so you won’t have any trouble. But 
I'll tell you right now that if you 
weren’t a well-known artist and a re- 
sponsible sort of citizen generally, 
you'd stay in the house of detention 
till the trial was over.” 

“Locked up, you mean?” asked Pren- 
tice. “But 7 haven’t done anything!” 

“No—but we've got to have some 
way of keeping valuable witnesses in 
the jurisdiction if there’s any reason 
to suppose they might desert,” ex- 
plained Cooper. “However, that 
needn’t trouble you, Mr. Prentice. I’m 
satisfied that your only object is to 
assist the district attorney’s office and 
to do your part in bringing these scoun- 
drels to justice.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


The curious effect of this exciting 
episode upon Prentice was to make him 
sleep as he had not done since before 
his abortive visit to Hammersmith. He 
awoke in the morning feeling magnifi- 
cent, and the realization that things 
were just as bad as ever for him per- 
sonally came only with the shock of the 
cold water of his shower. But he was 
still tingling with excitement as he read 
the morning paper’s lurid account of 
the murder. He was a prominent fig- 
ure, of course, and there was even an 
editorial praising his fine public spirit. 
He hadn’t realized before that he was 
bound to gain a lot of fame, or noto- 
riety, or whatever you choose to call 
it, from this business. But the clamor 
of his telephone began about then, and 
he realized it. 

All sorts of people called him to con- 
gratulate him or simply to get his ver- 
sion of the affair, Hartley among the 
first. 

“Fine work!” said Hartley admir- 
ingly. “That was a pretty sporting 
thing, Prentice!” 

He couldn't see it himself, but it 
seemed that others thought so, too. To 
his amazement, he answered a call 
about eleven o’clock, when he was get- 
ting pretty tired of the telephone, and 
heard Prudence’s voice in his ear. She 
was tremendously excited and quite 
pleased. And it seemed that she wasn’t 
angry any more. 

“But, Myles!” she said. “You must 
be awfully careful! The papers seem 
to suggest that you may have some 
trouble with the friends of those awful 
men.” 

“Oh, I guess not,” he said 

He hadn’t taken Cooper’s warning 
very seriously, and he hadn't seen the 
two plain-clothes men who lurked 
across the street, any more than he had 
noticed the unusual attention the officer 
on post was giving to his house. 


“Well, I want you to be awfully care- 
ful, anyhow,” she said again. 

So he promised. But it was absurd, 
of course. He considered the idea seri- 
ously, and it didn’t raise his hopes a 
bit. He couldn’t bring himself to the 
comfortable belief that he was in any 
danger. And he spent the morning de- 
nying himself to reporters. He saw the 
early ones, but they rather bored him 
after a time. And he was puzzled, as 
well as annoyed, to find one of them 
waiting for him when he returned from 
a walk that he had curtailed because 
of the way he was followed in the 
streets. 

“T’ve got nothing to say,” he growled, 
looking at the card of Mr. Prescott, of 
the Tribune. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Mr. Pres- 
cott, smiling easily. “I’m not really a 
reporter. I just had that printed to 
get in here.” 

“Well? said 
him. 

“T think we can do business, Mr. 
Prentice,” said Prescott. “‘Now—look 
at this, for instance.” 

He took a wallet from his pocket, 
and from it he took a number of yel- 
low-backed bills. Each was of the de- 
nomination of one thousand dollars, 
and there were twenty-five of them 
when he finished counting them out. 
He laid them before Prentice with an 


Prentice, glaring at 


engaging smile. 

“My—er—clients 
change of air, Mr. Prentice,” he said 
pleasantly. “They suggest Canada. 
And they feel, of course, that they 
should bear the expense of your little 
trip. So a 

He pointed to the bills. 

“T don’t understand at all,” said 
Prentice, honestly puzzled. ‘Who are 
your clients, and who the devil are 


think you need a 


you?” 

“No matter,” said Prescott. “Will 
you go? You see—my clients feel that 
it is to their interest that you should 
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be out of the jurisdiction of the courts 
of New York. They feel, let us say, 
that the evidence you might give in a 
certain case that promises to be some- 
thing of a cause célébre would not be 
pleasing to them.” 

Prentice flushed angrily. 

“Take your dirty money and get 
out!” he said hotly. “What do you 
mean by trying to bribe me? Don’t 
you realize that you’re probably mak- 
ing yourself an accessory to murder 
after the fact?” 

Prescott shrugged his shoulders. 
was eying Prentice very keenly. 

“I’m sorry you take that line,” he 
said. ‘Would it make any difference 
if your—er—expense account—werc¢ 
doubled ?” 

“If you think I’d accept any bribe 
to sneak away now ”* began Pren- 
tice furiously. 

“T see,” said Prescott. With a sigh 
he picked up the money and restored 
it to his wallet. “That’s too bad. I 
hoped you’d prove reasonable, Mr. 
Prentice. But I shall have to use other 
means. Now understand first of all, 
if you please, that I have no personal 
feeling against you whatever. Your 
conduct last night was absolutely cor- 
rect. Nor are my clients at all vin- 
dictive. Whatever they may feel 
obliged to do will be done in obedience 
to the first law of nature—self-pres- 


He 


ervation.” 

“IT don’t like riddles,” said Prentice 
curtly. “And I feel very strongly dis- 
posed to kick you downstairs.” 

“You’d much better listen to me 
first,” said Prescott, with unshaken 
good nature. “It’s quite impossible, ut- 
terly out of the question, for my cli- 
ents, in their own interest, to permit 
you te give under oath testimony of 
the sort you are in a position to give. 
What you said last night, of course, 
while damaging, is not at all conclusive. 
But given under oath—or even pre- 
sented to a jury in the form of an 


affidavit ” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “You understand, of course?” 
he said. “My clients simply can’t al- 
low it.” 

The effrontery of the proceeding 
staggered Prentice. He stared at the 
man in amazement. 

“My clients,” Prescott went on, “are, 
unfortunately, in a position to be 
severely compromised as a result of 
this affair. The unhappy men now 
under arrest, in their extremity, might 
well be reckless and indifferent to con- 
sequences. Therefore, they must be 
protected. I assure, you, Mr. Prentice, 
that it is with real regret that my clients 
feel compelled to eliminate your testi- 
mony. But their minds are made up.” 

“So is mine,” said Prentice gently. 
‘Of course, this may be your idea of 
a joke, but if, by any wonderful chance, 
you are serious—please get out before 
I lose my temper.” 

“You make it difficult, Mr. Prentice,” 
said Prescott. Almost insensibly his 
whole manner changed. “I don’t like 
to be melodramatic. You force my 
hand. What I am trying to make you 
realize is that my clients will find a 
way to silence you. Put it, if you 
like, that they are quite unscrupulous. 
Remember what you saw last night.” 

“I do,” said Prentice rather grimly. 
“That’s just the point.” 

“You don’t want to share the un- 
fortunate Mr. Jamison’s—er—fate,” 
said Prescott, picking his words. ‘“Per- 
haps you think I am bluffing. I assure 
you Iam not. For instance—it is quite 
obvious, is it not, that I am associated 
with those who were responsible for 
last night’s’ affair?” 

Prentice nodded. 

“And that I have what might be 
called a guilty knowledge of the whole 
business? Yet I am here—I walked in 
through a cordon of policemen and 
plain-clothes men. As a matter of fact, 
IT am rather capably disguised. You 
may see me in the street an hour from 
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now without in the least recognizing me, 
Mr. Prentice. My clients are very well 
served, as a rule. Last night, through 
an unfortunate mistake, the wrong man 
suffered. That was regrettable. But, 
even so, pure chance, the carelessness 
of their—er—agents in not noticing 
you, caused the temporary success of 
the police last night. That sort of acci- 
dent will not occur in your case, Mr. 
Prentice. If you make it necessary to 
remove you, the work will be done more 
skillfully. And the right man will be 
—er—eliminated.” 

“Suppose I call a policeman right 
now, from the window?” said Pren- 
tice, fascinated, despite his anger. 

“Quite useless, I assure you,” said 
Prescott. “You can’t prove a thing, 


you know.” 

But, as a matter of fact, Prentice 
had not the slightest idea of doing any- 
thing of the sort. 
quarrel with his belated luck. 


He wasn’t going to 
These 
people promised to oblige him by kill- 
ing him. And it wasn’t for him to put 
any difficulties in their way. The silky 
menace of Prescott’s manner delighted 
him. He laughed aloud. 

“You must think I’m a child!” he 
said. “My dear chap—lI’ve seen this 
sort of melodrama ever so much better 
done. I shall stay right here and do 
whatever the district attorney’s office 
suggests. You your clients can 
go to the devil, for all I care!” 

It is only fair to Prentice to say 
that he would have acted in precisely 
the same fashion even had he not been 
looking for an escape from his trou- 
bles. But, of course, in that case, he 
would have been thinking of certain 
obvious precautions which, as matters 
stood, he had not the slightest intention 
of taking. . 

“Well, I’m sorry,” said Prescott. 
“I’ve done my best. I hoped you’d 
prove reasonable. But I won’t accept 
this as final. You can have a few 
days. We shall know what you’re do- 


and 


ing, and a trip to Canada will satisfy 
us. And—I dare say you will receive 
one or two warnings. The police won’t 
be able to guard you, if you’re count- 
ing on that. Practically you'll be com- 
mitting suicide if you don’t accept this 
notice.” 

“That’s my affair, of course,” said 
Prentice. 

“Quite,” said Prescott. 
me say I’m sorry?” 

“You’ve said it!” Prentice chuckled. 
“I’m not. I haven’t been so amused 
for months! I owe you an apology. 
You really do it awfully well. You’ve 
been on the stage?” 

But Prescott, shaking his head, had 
turned to the door. 

“T hope you'll come to your senses,” 
he said. 


“You'll let 


CHAPTER XV. 

It seemed to Prentice, as he thought 
over the whole business, that he mustn’t 
depend too much on this chance. For 
even if Prescott had been in deadly ear- 
nest, even if the whole thing wasn’t an 
elaborate joke, it was quite incredible 
that he and his “clients” could make 
good their threats. Prentice, keeping 
his eyes open, became aware of the pro- 
tective net that Cooper had thrown 
about him. He was followed wherever 
he went. Plain-clothes men were al- 
ways around him. Outside his house, 
in the restaurants where he dined, on 
street cars, he saw them. They were 
unobtrusive, but they were ceaseless in 
their vigilance. If he got into a crowd 
of any sort, they always closed up. The 
whole thing reminded him of what he 
had read of the way the President of 
the United States was guarded. 

He decided regretfully that those 
who wanted to get rid of him wouldn’t 
get a chance. It was too bad, because 
it was the most promising thing of the 
sort he had come upon since his unlucky 
selection of a test tube at Hammer- 
smith’s. He was thoroughly disap- 
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pointed, and he decided that the effi- 
ciency of the New York police had 
been underestimated as libelously as the 
skill and carefulness of the city’s driv- 
ers. 

Everything combined to make him 
nervous and fidgety. For one thing, 
Prudence seemed to have decided to 
forgive him. He didn’t want to see 
her, wild as he was to see her. And 
she and Mrs. Dayne began coming to 
the studio again, and he was asked to 
tea and to dinner and had a hard time 
manufacturing excuses. Hartley was 
still around, but Prentice’s exploit had 
rather put his nose out of joint. The 
evil day was postponed, but Prentice 
took small comfort in that. It was get- 
ting too complicated for him. 

And then, within three days, some- 
thing happened that made him revise 
his opinion and that raised his hopes a 
good deal. He woke up in the morn- 
ing to find a letter pinned to his pillow, 


quite according to the best traditions, 


of Drury Lane and the novels of Mr. 
Fergus Hume. It was from Prescott. 
And it pointed out that it would have 
been the simplest thing in the world for 
whoever had delivered it to have set- 
tled Prentice’s earthly account at the 
same time. It was quite true. It was 
as incredible as ever that any one 
should have been able to penetrate that 
guarding cordon, but the thing had been 
done. As Mr. Cleveland said, it was a 
condition, and not a theory, that had 
to be considered in this instance. 

Mr. Prescott added that his clients 
hoped Mr. Prentice would accept this 
warning, which was at least, he said, 
penultimate. It must satisfy him, in 
Mr. Prescott’s opinion, that there had 
been no element of bluff in his state- 
ments. And—his clients still stood 
ready to pay the expenses, very liber- 
ally estimated, of a trip to Canada. 
After Wednesday, however—and this 
was Tuesday—escape to Canada would 
probably be impossible. And then Mr. 


Prescott’s clients would have only one 
recourse. 

Prentice smiled cheerfully, and made 
an excellent breakfast. It looked as if 
the thing was going to be put through 
this time, and he felt that he could trust 
Prescott to do it pleasantly. There 
would be nothing crude or unpleasant 
about anything in which the admirable 
Prescott had a hand. 

And then, for just a little while, he 
realized what it all meant, as he had 
done once before in a flash. He looked 
curiously at familiar things, wonder- 
ing if he would ever see them again. 
To have the curious adventure that 
was life come to its end—that was what 
was to happen. He wouldn’t see Pru- 
dence again. He wouldn’t know if she 
was happy. He rebelled fiercely for a 
moment, and then, shaking, amazed 
and disgusted by this revelation of his 
own weakness, he got hold of himself 
sternly and resumed his smiling mask. 
Only .there was this vital difference— 
that now it was a mask and he could not 
conceal from himself that it was. Not 
quite. That moment had brought some- 
thing new—the fear of death. He still 
welcomed what was coming, but that 
was because, having gone so far, he 
could not go back, because there was no 
way out. But all the joyousness had 
gone out of the thing. It had lost its 
Savor. 

Tuesday night passed, and Wednes- 
day saw another letter more urgent than 
the first. And Prentice walked out, 
knowing that he had had his last warn- 
ing and that at any moment now the 
blow might fall. His escort clung to 
him. And at noon, as he stepped off 
the sidewalk to cross Fifth Avenue, a 
taxicab, defying every traffic law, swept 
around the corner and knocked him 
down. A_ miscalculation of inches 
saved him, and two of the plain-clothes 
men, deserting, caught the chauffeur. 
There was no doubt. It wasn’t an ac- 
cident. This was the first of Prescott’s 
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arrows. 
full. 

A little sick, a good deal shaken, 
Prentice went back to the studio, and on 
the steps he met Cramner—a Cramner 
who slapped him on the back and wrung 
his hand and babbled in incoherent joy. 
Dazed, unable to understand, Prentice 
took him inside. 

“We're saved!” shrieked Cramner, 
dancing up and down. “Good old U. 
S. A.! I’ve been plugging down at 
Washington. I’ve been making the at- 
torney general’s life miserable. And 
he’s come through! He drew up papers 
in a restraint-of-trade action last week, 
and the minute they heard about it, 
those pirates came down like Davy 
Crockett’s coon. Your four hundred 
thousand is safe I took a chance and 
accepted their offer for the stock—it 
was all or none. They buy us out and 
finish the line. As soon as you indorse 
the certificates, you’ll get your check. I 
was too glad to get the money back to 
worry about the big profits we were 
hoping for.” 

Prentice, his head whirling, incredu- 
lous, listened to the details that Cram- 
ner, as he calmed down, supplied. The 
thing was beyond doubt—a miracle, 
perhaps, but one that could not be ques- 
tioned. And this was Wednesday! Al- 
ready Prescott had begun to make good 
Prentice didn’t have a 
There was no way 


But his quiver must still be 


his threats. 
chance to escape. 
out. He was going to find the death 
he had sought through all these weeks 
—and suddenly he had so many reasons 
for living that no one could have 
counted them. 

And then he thought quickly. Per- 
haps there was still a chance. He for- 
got his duty as a good citizen. He for- 
got everything in a sudden, overwhelm- 
ing will to live. 

“Give me a 


hundred dollars,” he 


snapped. “I can’t explain—but I’ve got 
to go!” 
He got the money, and flew into a 


taxicab. So swift were his movements 
that he saw he had eluded the dazed 
plain-clothes men. In five minutes he 
was at the Grand Central Station. A 
train for Montreal. was due to start 
in ten minutes, and he bought his ticket. 
But at the gate a suave man checked 
him. 

“Going out of town, Mr. Prentice?” 
he said reproachfully. 

This was one of the men who re- 
ported direct to the district attorney 
instead of to the police commissioner. 

“No—I’ve changed my mind,” said 
Prentice. 

He might have known he couldn’t do 
it. And in the crowd in the station he 
thought he glimpsed the reproachful 
eyes of Prescott, with their regretful 
“T told you so!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Sheer panic held Prentice in its grip 
for a few minutes, and no wonder. Fate 
had played a pretty ghastly sort of joke 
on him. If he had succeeded in his 
absurd design to get killed before 
Cramner turned up, it would have been 
all right, because he wouldn’t have 
known how unnecessary his sacrilice 
was. But now he did know, and he 
couldn’t do a thing about it. He hadn't 
the slightest doubt now that Prescott 
and his people could and-would put him 
out of the way. It might be a question 
only of minutes; 
expect many hours to pass without the 
launching of their blow. He had es- 
caped once, but only by a hair’s breadth. 
And the next time, or the time after 
that, they would make sure. 

He thought of something suddenly— 
or his conscience managed to make it- 
self heard for the first time in weeks. 
He realized suddenly that he had really 
been planning to cheat the insurance 
company So, as it was no longer nec- 
essary, he went to the first telephone 
station he saw and canceled his policies, 


BP : 
certainly he cou!ldn’t 























He was very firm about this, and he 
was glad that the man Edson hadn’t 
answered his call. And then he realized 
something else—he had to tell Pru- 
dence. Not everything—he wouldn’t 
worry her with his predicament—but 
she had to know what Cramner had 
done. He was determined, in a grim 
sort of way, that he wouldn’t let Pres- 
cott’s assassins get him until he had 
justified himself to Prudence. 

Even on his way to her, he hesitated 
because he thought that he might im- 
peril her by being in her company. But 
his panic was passing, and a moment’s 
reflection showed him that, for their 
own safety, the people who had been 
appointed to remove him would want 
him to be alone when the work was 
done. So he went ahead. And no 
maiden lady of fifty-five, making her 
first visit to New York, ever exercised 
more care when it came to street cross- 
ings. Nothing happened, and he found 
Prudence at home. She was alone, too, 
and she looked as if she had been cry- 
ing. He had rather expected to find 
Hartley there. But he realized that no 
man could have absolutely continual 
bad luck. There had to be a break once 
in a while. 

“Look here,” he began abruptly. “I’ve 
got an awful lot to tell you. Promise 
to keep quiet, now, till I’ve finished. 
You can have your house—you can 
have all the houses you like. You were 
absolutely right all the time—especially 
when you guessed that I had some rea- 
son I wasn’t telling you 4 

“Do you suppose I didn’t know 
that?” she interrupted calmly, but with 
evident triumph. “Why—I’d never 
have spoken to you again if I hadn’t 
known that. I knew you couldn’t help 
it, and the only reason I was so horrid 
to you was to make you tell.” 

He looked at her and grunted. 

“But I hoped you wouldn’t,” she 
went on in a rather small voice. 

Prentice, you see, wasn’t being care- 
4 
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ful. His eyes were telling her all sorts 
of things that he managed very well 
when they tried to force themselves 
through his set teeth. They spoke to 
her just as the portrait had spoken, but 
even more vehemently. The things 
that had been happening in the last few 
days had stripped away most of the 
coverings that Prentice, like all Anglo- 
Saxons, wore over his emotions, and 
they were peeping out, naked and un- 
ashamed. He was a little—fey? Is 
that just the word? He was facing a 
great thing, you see, and most of the 
conventions and reticences of life had 
ceased to have any meaning for him. 

Still, he remembered what he had 
come for, which was not to make love 
to Prudence. And so he went on, in a 
rush of words, to tell her what had 
happened. She didn’t interrupt again; 
not very much, that is. Obviously, she 
sympathized tremendously with him. 
When he explained that he had decided, 
when her income wasn’t enough for 
her needs, that the income would have 
to be increased, she made it perfectly 
plain that that was exactly the way she 
would have considered the problem. 
And when he told her of the awful day 
when Cramner had come with his tale 
of disaster, she was so pitiful, so con- 
trite, that it was all he could do not 
to take her into his arms and comfort 
her. 

“And it was just about then that I 
began to bother you about the house,” 
she said. “Oh, Myles!” 

“The very same day,” he told her. 
“But “ 

“Oh, why wouldn’t you tell me?” she 
cried. “I’d have ae 

Then she stopped. And he finished 
his story. 

“How magnificent!” she said. “I 
want to meet Mr. Cramner—only I 
think I’d have to call him Bill, the way 
you do. He must be a dear!” 

“He is, I guess,” said Prentice, men- 
tally making adjustments for the word. 
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“He’s rather more of a man than any 
one I know. Well, now you’ve got the 
whole story. You've got only your orig- 
inal two hundred thousand dollars, but 
when you think of what might have 
happened, it’s come out pretty well, 
after all. And by the time you and 
Hartley get married, you . 

He stopped then, partly because of 
what he saw in her face, and partly be. 
cause he realized what he had come so 
near to blurting out. He had been on 
the very verge of telling her that pretty 
soon, after they had killed him, she 
would have his two hundredthousand 
dollars to play with as well as her own. 
3ut chiefly it was her face that stopped 
him, All at once she was half angry 
and half sorrowful, and she was a little 
confused, too, and it was the first time 
he had ever seen her at all abashed. 
He just stopped and stared at her, and 
she stared back. 

“But—but,” she said, in a very small, 
uncertain sort of voice, “but I’m not 
going to marry Tommy, Myles. Not 
ever. I can’t. I—I sort of thought I 
would, but I found I couldn’t, and I 
told him so just a little while ago.” 

And Prentice, seeing the color come 
and go in her cheeks, seeing her eyes 
falter and then come pluckily back to 
his, couldn’t say a word. He just sat 
and stared at her, and his nails pressed 
into his palms. 

“Once I was almost sure,” she said. 
“When you were so—so ugly to me 
about the house, Myles. But - 

Prudence belied her name. She al- 
ways had and she always would, bless 
her! It was so plain that even Prentice 
understood. And it wasn’t a bit indeli- 
cate, really, or forward, or any of the 
other things that Prentice’s unpleasant 
conscience would have said it was. Sup- 
pose he never had proposed to her in 
words? There was the portrait, if she 








needed an excuse. 
He got up and he moved toward her 
—just a step. 


And she just waited. 


And then he started back, because, of 
course, he remembered. And he had a 
flash of inspiration, too, that showed 
him the only course that a man who was 
even halfway worthy of the name could 
take. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” he said bru- 
tally. “I’m ashamed of you, Prudence. 
You’ve got no right to treat as decent 
a chap as Hartley that way. You’ve 
encouraged him, led him on. You’ve 
made him and me and every one else 
think you were engaged to him. I—I’ll 
disown yoy if you turn him down now.” 

She gasped. And then, as he turned 
his back so that she wouldn’t see his 
eyes, she called his name faintly. 

“Myles!” she said. “Myles!” 

He heard. Her voice stabbed him, 


went right through him. But he 
went on, out of the room, out of 


the house. He had to hurry, because 
there was still one thing to be done 
before they got him. He had to see 
Judge Burton and make certain ar- 
rangements about Prudence and her af- 
fairs. And this promised to be a deli- 
cate business, too, because the judge 
had the inquisitorial habit. He was 
one of those men, you know, who won’t 
give you an opinion about the day’s 
weather until they find out why you 
want to know. 

The judge received Prentice rather 
stiffly. He couldn’t let bygones be by- 
gones; it wasn’t in him. He still re- 
sented Prentice’s attitude. So naturally 
Prentice forgot his tactful speech, care- 
fully prepared in the subway, and made 
a flying leap for the bull’s horn, with 
the hope of taking that animal firmly. 

“T—I’ve decided to give up being 
Miss Walton’s guardian,” he said. “I 
want you to take the job.” 

““Er—ahem !—er—umph!” said the 
judge. ‘There are, it may be well for 
you to remember, certain formalities to 
be observed. May I ask your reasons 
for this astonishing request?” 























This was hard luck. Most of the 
time, if Judge Burton had asked Pren- 
tice his reason for doing or wanting to 
do anything, Prentice wouldn’t have 
had a reason that, would have had a 
ghost of a chance. Now he had an 
assortment of reasons that simply 
couldn’t be equaled, and he _ was 
estopped from citing any of them. So 
he gaped and really quite justified 
Judge Burton’s belief that he was a 
fool. 

It isn’t especially to his credit that 
he decided to tell as much of the truth 
as was at all safe. He would much 
rather have lied, had he been able to 
think of a lie that was at all convincing. 
But one doesn’t invent good, passable, 
praiseworthy lies when the eyes of a 
Judge Burton are upon one. 

“Why—er—that is, I mean to say 
I’m not up to the job,” he blurted out. 
“I’ve made an awful ass of myself, 
judge. I think I misunderstood this 
thing from the start. Mr. Bradford 
didn’t mean, I guess, that I ought to 
attend to everything myself. He 
thought I’d have sense enough to take 
the advice of men like you, who are 
experienced in such matters. And I 
wanted to do it all by myself. Well, 
found out that when it comes to 
good 


I’ve 
finance, I’m probably a pretty 
painter. 

“I tried to make a lot of money for 
Prudence, and I nearly lost all she had. 


It wasn’t my fault that she didn’t—it 
was just luck that I didn’t deserve. 
Anyhow, I’ve had my lesson. After 


this, I want to make sure that her af- 
fairs will be properly looked after. So 
that’s why I’m bringing them to you.” 

This was due to sheer nervousness, 
but it might as well have been the prod- 
uct of a diabolical cleverness. He got 
right under Judge Burton’s guard with 
that attack. There wasn’t any second 
bout; the judge surrendered at once, 
and began to beam. He decided that 
he had misjudged Prentice, and said 
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so. And he agreed to take charge, and 
accepted the keys and powers of attor- 
ney that Prentice forced upon him. 
And, what was more, he asked no more 
questions. So Prentice could walk out 
with the knowledge that Prudence 
would be properly cared for. He rather 
hoped she would marry Hartley now, 
but if she didn’t, it would be all right. 
And as he went uptown to the studio, 
he took no precautions at all. The 
sooner, the better, now. The worst had 
happened already, so far as he was con- 
cerned. He might have had Prudence, 
and instead 

But nothing happened. He noticed, 
dully and without real interest, that the 
bodyguard had vanished. He rather 
imagined that they would get him when 
he entered the studio, and he didn’t 
care. But nothing happened when he 
let himself in. The telephone was ring- 
ing in a despairing, persistent sort of 
way, though, and he answered it re- 
signedly 

“Hello!” said a vaguely familiar 
voice. “I was afraid you were out, Mr. 
Prentice. This is Prescott. I wanted 
to let you know that you are perfectly 
safe now. Your evidence won’t make 
any difference. And so, of course, 
there is no need for us to trouble you. 
I’m so sorry if our—er—methods dis- 
turbed And I’m very glad, for 
your sake, that things are as they are. 





you. 


I didn’t enjoy the prospect —"’ 
Prentice went from the telephone 
with his brain reeling. And in a min- 
ute it rang again. This time it was 
Cooper, in the district attorney’s of- 
fice, exultation, triumph, in his voice. 
“T owe it all to you, old chap, so 
you’re the first one to hear the news,” 
he said. “Dugan broke down this aft- 
ernoon and made a clean breast of 
everything. He’s implicated people I 
never dreamed of being able to touch. 
I’ve been worried to death about you— 
afraid they’d get rid of you somehow. 
But you’re safe now, because they'll all 
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plead guilty to second-degree murder, 
and we'll let them escape the chair for 
the sake of what they can tell. So you 
won't even have to give your evidence.” 

Whatever the record from the studio 
to Prudence’s apartment may have 
been, Prentice broke it: Mrs. Dayne 
received him. 

“Prudence won't see you,” she said 
flatly. “She’s in her room, lying down.” 

“She will see me, too!” said Prentice. 
“You go tell her that if she doesn’t 
come out, I’ll break the door down! I 
don’t care whether she’s dressed or 
not!” 

Mrs. Dayne looked at him. And she 
decided that even if he was quite mad, 
he meant exactly what he said. Plainly 


> 


she made Prudence think so, too, for in 
a few moments a Prudence who hadn’t 
taken the trouble or the time to effect 
one of those marvelous changes of hers 
from tears to laughter came to him. 
She stood: in the doorway. 

For a moment he didn’t speak. In- 
stead, he did a wonderfully wise thing. 
He crossed to her in two strides and 
took her; amazed, angry, struggling, 
into his arms and kissed her. And she 
kissed back; she couldn’t help #. And 
then, because he knew that all was very 
well with all the world, he took the time 
to tell her everything. 

And there is nothing more to tell, 
because what happened after that 
wouldn't interest any one. 


COZ ATZ EIS. 


A CHRISTMAS SONG 


] AM in love with Folly, 

Gay, nimble Folly, with her cap and bells; 
“Away!” I cry, “with melancholy, 

And all her midnight spells!” 


Hang high the holly, 
Hang high the mistietoe! 


For me the 


ylisses 


Of Folly, and her kisses, 


With a 


“ho!” 


and a “heigh-ho!” 


Tune, then, the pleading viol! 
Be not the merry cymbals mute! 
Let the fleet hours fly round the dial 
To the keen raptures of the flute! 
Folly takes no denial 
Beneath the mistletoe; 
So haste, and capture 
Each too elusive rapture, 
With a “ho!” and a “heigh-ho!” 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 























VER the entire region, through 
which distracted beings wan- 
dered like lost souls, there hung 

by day a column of smoke and by 
night a pillar of fire. A calamity that 
one named Sherman, a vast, awful blue 
thundercloud edged with crooked, 
bright gleams of bayonets, spread from 
Atlanta to the sea. 

Everybody was running; one’s des- 
tination did not seem to make much dif- 
ference, so long as it happened to be 
somewhere else. Then, when one 
reached somewhere else, folks were fly- 
ing from there, too; so that women 
and young children and old men and 
scared negro servants milled around in 
a horrid circle of fear. 

When her fleeing friends besought 
the little lady in bkeck—not alone for 
her own sake—to Yéave lonesome Lin- 
den, just off the Hardeeville Road, she 
shook her head with the obstinacy of 
the meek. Wherefore they went their 
ways and left her. 

“T feel,” she remarked presently to 
old Cindy, “I feel as if I were the only 
person left in the big, empty, lost world 
the day after the Day of Judgment. 
Everything’s happened that could hap- 
pen; everything’s finished and done 
with,” 

What she really meant was that he 
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had fallen. Understanding this, Cindy 
reached over and soothingly patted her 
hand. 

Only the master and mistress had 
never been afraid of Cindy; they had 
always been kind to the gruesomely 
ugly old African. Cindy remembered; 
and now that the other negroes had 
gone like chaff before the wind, and 
the little, desolate lady needed imme- 
diate help, Cindy marched unasked up 
to the Big House and took capable 
charge. 

So long as Cindy stayed in the Big 
House, no negro would willingly cross 
its threshold. Cindy was obi. Dow- 
ered with evil power, in the dark she 
dug baleful roots, and with these and 
the fearsome swamp poppy, cast spells 
and talked with h’ants. Her very ap- 
pearance inspired terror. Nearly six 
feet tall, age had somewhat stooped 
her broad shoulders, and under her 
black turban her head was quite bald. 
Her little red eyes were so deep set 
that one felt rather than saw their 
snake-bright glitter. From her blue 
gums—blue-gummed negroes are poi- 
son; if one should bite you, you would 
die—projected canine teeth of incred- 
ible length. When Cindy drew back 


her withered lips, and her face, with 
its wrinkled 


forehead and enormous 
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nostrils, twitched in silent laughter, one 
wished to run away. Only the gentle 
eyes of the littie mistress had ever 
looked with affection and trust upon 
that grotesque mask. 

When the disturbing rumor spread 
that they were coming toward Linden, 
Cindy instantly decided to remove her 
mistress, willy-nilly, to some place less 
lonely. There was in Columbia a fa- 
vorite kinswoman, Mrs. DeSaussure. 
They would go to her. Linden was left 
to its fate. 

At Hardeeville an old man who had 
loved the master of Linden managed 
to find a place in the overcrowded train 
for his widow, and big Cindy crouched 
at her feet. At every station were dol- 
orous crowds; and long lines of vehi- 
cles, all piled with household effects, 
came and went, moving endlessly, aim- 
lessly, in a horrible confusion, as in a 
nightmare. Always, in a cleared space 
upon the platforms, were narrow, long 
pine boxes—waiting. Sometimes the 
old negroes who had come to receive 
these boxes broke into lamentable cries 
and wailings. But the white men and 
women took them away silently, being 
as silently watched by the rows of sad 
faces in the train windows. The little 
lady in black, looking upon them, 
gripped her hands together in her lap; 
she also had received such a six-foot 
box from the front. 

They reached Columbia at night; 
and here, too, was the nightmare of 
people and things moving aimlessly, al- 
ways, always moving, moving. 

It was bitterly cold; there were no 
conveyances to be had, and the little 
lady’s knees were trembling. She was 
shudderingly ill. An old priest, noting 
her pitiful plight, came mercifully to 
Cindy’s aid. Upon the threshold of 


the DeSaussure house, the moaning 
creature collapsed. 

“I’m afraid,” said the priest to Mrs. 
DeSaussure, “that I can’t find you a 





doctor. They’re pretty nearly all gone. 

ut I'll try. God help us! God help 
us!” He wrung his hands, and dis- 
appeared, running. 

No doctor came. But at dawn, in 
the bare, stripped drawing-room whose 
hangings and carpets had long since 
been made into saddlebags, the little 
boy who was the last of his race opened 
his huckleberry-blue eyes. 

“Poor—little—baby !” murmured his 
young mother faintly. ‘ Poor—poor— 
little—fatherless—baby! Never, never 
—to know—him!” Two slow, cold 
tears crept down her white cheeks. 

Aline DeSaussure bent over and 
kissed the child compassionately. This 
frail old woman, whose diseased heart 
had rendered her hold upon life purely 
tentative for many years, had yet, by 
the irony of fate, survived her stalwart 
husband, her strong young sons. Over 
the baby’s unconscious head, the two 
unhappy women looked at each other 
piteously. Cindy looked at both, and 
muttered prayers not addressed to the 
white man’s God. That God had come 
to Cindy along with slavery. Now the 
opportunity had come to let them both 
go; the old pagan felt herself free to 
return to her own gods, the old gods, 
the bush gods. It was a great relief, as 
if one removed tormenting tight shoes 
and stretched at ease one’s cramped and 
aching feet. 

That day, Columbia, stored with the 
treasures of half a tate, bursting with 
loot, was invested. Ominous hours 
dragged by, leadenly, oppressively, with 
a sense of inevitable disaster overhang- 
ing and imminent. In the middle of 
the night there arose of a sudden a 
glare; and then upon all sides sounded 
the crackle of flames. Bells clanged; 
dogs began to how! dismally. Shouts 
arose, and shrill and piercing screams. 
One heard the frightened crying of 
children suddenly aroused from sleep. 
As the flames spread, the light of burn- 
ing buildings showed unbelievable 




















things, things grotesque and heroic and 
sometimes terrible. 

In the Catholic church, the orphans, 
hastily gathered, stood in a huddled 
group, looking with frightened eyes at 
the pale, praying sisters, and at the 
vestmented priest, who addressed, with 
passionate words and gestures, certain 
grim-faced men in alien uniforms. 

One of these men rapped out an 
order; the priest cried aloud; and then 
the children, at a word from the sis- 
ters, began to move. They hurried out 
into the frightful din and clamor of the 
streets, while behind them church and 
convent began to burn. When the door 
fell in, one glimpsed statues wrapped 
and writhing in flame, as the damned 
in the Florentine’s hell. Columbia was 
a gigantic torch lighting up the black 
night of war. 

When the house on the corner* was 
ablaze, and thunderous knocks re- 
sounded on the DeSaussure door, Cindy 
answered the summons. 

“Who’s here?” There were bayonets 
beyond the voice, and Cindy looked 
upon the group witheringly. 

“White women’s hyuh, white men!” 
said she savagely. “Two uh dem—an’ 
a new-come chile.” 

“Get ’em out!” was the sharp order. 
“Get ’em out—or they'll burn with the 
house!” 

Already the intruders were trampling 
through the rooms. They helped them- 
selves, rather whimsically, one thought, 
to whatever caught their fancy; the 
owner looked on silently, with that dis- 
dainful and desperate calmness with 
which intrepid souls face fate. 

The baby and his mother were car- 
ried out, on a cot hastily piled with 
such coverlets as could be snatched up, 
and set down in the nearest clear space, 
a small square brilliantly lighted by the 
burning house on the corner. The 
woman, who was extremely weak, had 
lapsed into a merciful unconsciousness, 
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but the baby squirmed and cried. Mrs. 
DeSaussure, bareheaded, and with a 
worsted shawl about her thin shoul- 
ders, sank down beside them. It was 
piercingly cold, and in the grip of a 
bitter frost the torn and trampled 
streets were like iron, over which swept 
a cruel February wind. 

Toward dawn the woman on the cot 
opened her eyes. 

“C-Cindy !” 

“Yes, missis. Yes, chile.” 

“’'m—I’m going.” Her stiff blue 
lips formed the words with difficulty, 
but her eyes besought. “Promise— 
you'll take the baby—back home—to 
Linden. Oh! God! God!” 

From a near-by street had come a 
hoarse and confused murmur of many 
voices, Men in soiled uniforms 
tramped into sight. Capering negroes, 
shouting, laughing, clapping, accom- 
panied them. And of a sudden the 
black people burst into an exultant and 
measured singing: 


“B-ab-y-lon’s a-fallin’! B-ab-y-lon’s a-fall- 
in’! 

An’ de dar-kies gwine ter oc-cu-py de lan’!" 

Bitten through by the teeth of the 

fire, the walls of the majestic old house 

on the corner crashed down-with a roar. 


Wild chant and wilder figures swept 


by. 

The little lady was shaken, head to 
foot, with a long, slow shudder. A 
deep, deep sigh escaped from her 
bosom, and her head, crowned with 


very heavy, bright hair, fell forward. 
Mrs. DeSaussure presently drew the 
sheet up over her face. Under Cindy’s 
shawl, held close to her flat black 
breast for greater warmth, the baby 
mewed with catlike plaintiveness. 

The DeSaussure house had been add- 
ing its quota of illumination. As they 
crouched upon the ground beside the 
cot, the two watchers could see flames 
leap upward from its roof. When the 


roof fell in, Aline DeSaussure moaned. 








It had sheltered generations ; it had cov- 
ered her young wifehood, her lads’ 
childhood. 

Presently, detaching itself from a 
chaotic background of smoke and 
flame, there came a figure, clapping its 
hands, staring, screaming with stac- 
cato laughter. Now she minced and 
bowed, smiling horribly, with bitten 
lips. A torn velvet robe hung about 
her, soiled and disheveled. She flung 
up her hands, and, catching the un- 
bound black hair that streamed about 
her, tore it, and laughed and laughed 
and laughed. Vainly clutching at the 
flying, fantastic figure, which always 
lightly eluded her, stumbled and panted 
a fat black mammy, calling with en- 
dearing and coaxing tenderness upon 
her stark nursling. 

Aline DeSaussure looked with wide 
and anguished eyes upon the terrible 
and tragic figure, but a little while since 
the honored, the beloved, the beautiful; 
and it seemed to her that Carolina her- 
self, distraught, ruined Carolina, went 
by in the wind of the madwoman’s 
passing. She uttered a lamentable cry ; 
her hands flew to her heart, rent by a 
mortal pang; and, as if to shut from 
her sight that poignant vision, her eyes 
closed. 

Cindy lifted her onto the cot and 
drew the sheet over both women, who 
were so slim that they did not crowd 
each other on its one pillow. The black 
woman stood looking down upon them 
reflectively. 

“Ain’t scared uh dem white folkses’ 
God no mo’. Not me!” she grumbled. 

An hour or so later, at a cabin in 
the outside country, Cindy got some 
milk for the well-nigh famished baby. 
Her evil aspect, and the significant bag 
now openly worn about her neck, com- 
mandeered respect—and necessities. 





But she was warned that not only sea- 
son and weather, but ruin, starvation, 
and soldiers, lay between herself and 
Linden. 
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Cindy smiled awesomely. 
“T done got powerful spell ter lan’ 
dis chile home,” she confided. “He 
natchelly ’bleeged ter git home. Uh- 
huh! I done call muh own ol’ big black 
god clean f’um Afficky ’count uh dis 
hyuh same chile.” She paused, and 
aaded, with dark  impressiveness: 
“Wouldn’t like ter be de pusson tarry- 
gatin’ him-all!” 

With the speck of humanity snuggled 
in her shawl, Cindy set out. 

What was given willingly, she repaid 
with charms; what was not, she took— 
when there was anything to take. If 
milk were procurable, Cindy nosed it 
out with a truffle hound’s flair. But 
far too often there was no milk; then 
the child fed upon teas made from 
simples gathered by the roadside, or for 
days at a time he lived upon cornmeal 
boiled into a very thin gruel. By ail 
the fancied laws of hygiene, he should 
have succumbed. He grew. 

At night, in some lonesome thicket 
under the open sky, the witch woman 
would squat upon her heels beside a 
small fire of crossed sticks and with a 
palmful of earth and another of water 
would mutter spells over his bald, in- 
nocent head. If there were any powers 
Cindy failed to call to his aid, it was 
because she had never heard of them; 
and Cindy was a witch doctor’s daugh- 
ter. 

Once, indeed, she had dared to call 
names that filled even her rock-ribbed 
heart with awful fear. That, 
however, had happened upon a most 
auspicious occasion, in the full of the 
moon, and when she had captured one 
of the last few cocks left in Carolina— 
a black cock, young and perfect. For 
these names must never be uttered un- 
less one has a black cock’s blood to 
offer. They will come then to eat the 
smell of the blood, and also because 
of certain prayers and words. Now if 
they are to be petitioned to grant their 
favor and protection to, say, a young 
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naked upon Mother Earth between Fa- 
ther Fire and Sister Water. And his 
skin must be pricked a certain number 
of times, until drops of blood appear. 
Three times, then, shall the names be 
named, with the word of each for a 
sign. And then—if they are pleased— 
they will put upon that child their spell 
—and earth and fire and water shall 
never harm him—and all his life people 
must love and serve him. It is a very 
good spell for any child to have put 
upon him. 

When one is burdened with a young 
and lusty baby for whom food must 
be foraged far and wide over a war- 
swept countryside, one’s progress is 
necessarily slow, particularly when one 
is past fourscore, and overdriven old 
legs and lungs show signs of wearing 
out. The indomitable old woman, in 
spite of all obstacles, had made each 
week’s end find her a little nearer to 
Linden. But one evening at sundown 
she felt herself suddenly fail, as an 
old horse fails in harness. 

It was long past dark when Cindy 
reached the nearest shelter, a cabin set 
down on the edge of a swamp. In the 
incredibly old, wrinkled, and palsied 
man who opened the door, the conjure 
woman recognized one of her own call- 
ing, and sighed with relief. They had 
not failed her yet; she had found in 
her extremity the very help she stood 
most in need of. 

Long, long into the night, while the 
baby slept peacefully upon a bed of 
gunny sacks, Cindy and the old man 
communed. Presently Sally, one of his 
two granddaughters, was called in, and 
upon a tuft of the black cock’s feathers, 
dipped in blood and tied with a seven- 
knotted string, the scared girl was made 
to swear that she would take the baby 
home to Linden when Cindy was gone. 
Cindy, in fact, had managed to stay 
only long enough thus to settle her 
affairs to the best of her ability. So the 
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child, that child must be laid mother 
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baby passed into the slack hands of 
strange negroes. 

They were very kind to him—ne- 
groes are, as a rule, kind to children. 
3ut in that parlous time, with a cabin- 
ful of hungry children and no men to 
help them, the women had neither 
means nor time to send the child for- 
ward, much as they would have liked to 
gratify their grumbling old grandfa- 
ther’s repeated urgings. 

In the meantime, the child slept be- 
side the youngest black baby in an over- 
crowded cabin; and presently he was 
learning to walk, by the simple process 
of getting up when he fell down and 
falling down when he got up, with 
many an unnoticed bump and bawl be- 
tween. He grew fat and rosy on corn- 
meal mush and bacon grease eaten from 
a tin plate with a mouth-stretching 
iron spoon. The many little negroes 
taught him to talk early. He was not a 
year old when he would lisp his name 
—Linden. Cindy had so insistently 
mentioned Linden that they named him 
thus; he had no other name. On the 
whole, he fared, perhaps, as well as 
most babies fared just then in war- 
worn Carolina. 

Through the big teamster who just 
then caught her fancy, Sally at last saw 
her chance to keep her troublesome 
promise. The teamster, in the employ 
of the Union forces, had seen the un- 
ravaged and prosperous North, and he 
wished Sally to go thither with him. 
Colored Canaan did not lie in the 
South. Zeke knew the men who were 
coming home—in rags and tags, bat- 
tered, scattered, maimed and halt and 
in driblets—but who were coming 
home. And he rather thought he would 
prefer to be somewhere else for a 
while. Sally was quite willing to go; 
but first she must fulfill the promise 
wrung from her by her baleful old 
grandfather and the black witch with 
the red eyes and gorilla teeth. If she 
did not do what they had made her 
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swear to do—and that big, awful old 
woman came up out of the swamp some 
night—with all those teeth 

Zeke hastily agreed that Sally had 
better keep her word; it is very unsafe 
to meddle with witches’ doings. When 
his job of hauling timber for the gov- 
ernment was finished, and the last 
money collected, they two would take 
the child back to Linden and then turn 
their faces northward. 

Linden, however, no. longer belonged 
to the baby; for, by one of those sum- 
mary military transfers common in con- 
quered provinces, it had been declared 
confiscated, and so passed into the 
strong hands of John MacLean. 

Fuli of a fierce ard fiery faith—and 
full of Scotch-Irish prejudice and ob- 
stinacy as well—John had seen in the 
South a field ripe for a great spiritual 
harvest, and had laid aside the gun to 
arm himself with the gospel. Having 
valiantly helped to free enslaved bodies, 
he started in just as valiantly and as 
stubbornly to free enslaved souls. 

In that country Of wrecked planta- 
tions, of ruined rice fields and roofless 
houses, calm Linden, fronting the 
bright May River, pleased him. Save 
that it bore sad evidences of marauders 
and that a great deal of the fine fur- 
niture had been either broken or stolen 
outright, the house was intact. Once 
in secure possession, John settled down 





to what he meant to be his life work, 
and called in the light-hearted, sensu- 
ous colored people to drink deep of 
the cold well of orthodox Calvinism. 
They were appreciative—they wished 
to please the white man, who offered 
them, for the mere taking, Thirty-nine 
unbreakable Articles—but they found 
the well water unpleasant to the palate 
and—slyly made a sieve of the dipper. 
He opened for the colored children 
a school, in the stately dining room 
from whose walls arrogant patricians 
looked out of splendid frames; the 


room’s marble mantel bore their carved 


escutcheon, beneath which one read: 
“dd Astra.” John thought that such 
stars as these slave-holding gentry had 
looked to were evil ones. He smiled 
to see their painted semblances look 
down helplessly upon the sons and 
daughters of Ham learning their A B 
abs in the room of their feastings; and 
his dour humor was tickled at the con- 
trast between the grinning little negroes 
and the fine, gay, bare-bosomed ladies, 
with slim, pointed fingers that had 
never toiled and slim necks one might 
think would break under the weight of 
heads crammed with such damnable 
pride. 

He was very hopeful. When he saw 
his dusky audience swaying like barley 
in the breeze of his words of sound 
counsel, John MacLean felt himself 
glimpsing the mountain peaks of com- 
ing Canaan, rising, rosy-pink, in the 
dawn. He. was as yet unaware of the 
neat holes bored in his gospel gourd. 

When he did finally begin to be 
aware of the nature and extent of the 
leakage, he was seized with ‘stern, 
wrathful impatience. It was very dif- 
ficult for him to view the subject in 
any clear perspective. He had been at 
first too far off; and now, being too 
near, he put his eye against the object 
he wished to study and so blinded him- 
self. One could wish that all reform- 
ers should take a preliminary course in 
optics 

Why should 
frivolous, behave with such naked and 
unshamed untruthfulness, at so great 
a turning point in its career? Perhaps, 
he reflected, it was because they had 
not been as yet taught their value as 
human beings; free human beings, with 
a part, and that no mean part, to play 
in the world. Yes, that must be it. 
John began to teach them their great 
value as human beings, very persist- 
ently and insistently. 

But if black faces beamed approval, 
when he went abroad among his new 


a race be so childishly 


























neighbors, white faces looked upon him 
with a cold and hostile contempt. He 
had come in their most evil hour, and 
he had been allied with those forces 
which had crushed the South. There- 
fore they judged him even as they were 
judged by him. They were engaged in 
the most frightful struggle in which 
any people can engage—the struggle to 
preserve the integrity and purity of a 
race in the midst of a world turned 
topsy-turvy. They neither asked nor 
desired outside help or counsel; they 
insisted upon their inherent right to 
manage their own affairs in their own 
way. And it was in order to do this 
that they had of late called into being 
a force born of desperation and duty 
—the Klan—against which John Mac- 
Lean thundered without fear, but not 
without fanged and ravening reproach. 

John could no more understand that 
movement than the men behind it could 
understand him. With flashing eyes 
and compressed lips, he had listened to 
dark and wild tales, to whispered, fear- 
ful confidences, to terrified comments. 

Of the seed that burned bravely at 
market crosses, fell singing fighting 
hymns‘on lonesome moors, starved un- 
whimpering in forgotten dungeons, he 
was devoid of fear. A man of his 
hands, his utmost Christianity could 
not keep his blood from kindling joy- 
ously to a rousing battle. He had no 
faintest notion of counseling meekness. 
Bareheaded, on the front steps of Lin- 
den, he called the colored countryside 
around him and advised them to get 
guns and to use them. For himself, he 
said disdainfully, he had no tinge of 
fear; and he asked them to remember 
that for such a cause as this had his 
old friend, John Brown, died at 
Charlestown. 

They left Linden glory-hallelujahing ; 
it was John MacLean’s gauntlet thrown 
down openly for all members of the 
outlaw Klan to see. 


Klan watched And 


The 


silently. 
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presently they decided that they had 
most grievous ground of complaint 
against this cantankerous carpetbagger ; 
a fact perfectly well known to Mr. 
MacLean, who, like a particularly bad- 
tempered St. George in conflict with a 
particularly devilish dragon, honed up 
the tongue of denunciation accordingly. 

And, while the storm lowered over 
Linden, and the cruel, bleak winter of 
direst want and woe drew near to the 
sad, sad Christmas after the war, Zeke 
and Sally, with the little boy between 
them, were journeying homeward via 
oxcart express. The baby: was simply 
and chastely clad in a particolored shift 
worn next to his grimy skin, a man’s 
old coat with the sleeves rolled up to 
allow his small arms free play, and a 
battered and shapeless felt hat pulled 
down over his ears in the effective fash- 
ion of an extinguisher. Shoes he had 
none. Cindy’s bag, sewed up in a very 
dirty piece of calico, was tied about his 
neck; and his cheeks—such as one 
might glimpse of them under the en- 
shrouding headgear—bore upon them 
etchings done in wet points of bread 
and molasses. 

On Christmas Eve, in a chill and 
dreary twilight, they left the oxcart 
in a thicket and entered the path that 
leads through the pines to Linden. 
Wet, “waying pendants of trailing 
moss, hanging from the huge oaks that 
interspersed the pines, brushed against 
them with a clammy and ghostly touch. 
Zeke and Sally, both nervous and si- 
lent, were filled with exaggerated fears. 
All along the long road, terrible and 
wild stories had been whispered, filling 
tellers and listeners alike with appre- 
hension. 

They breathed with relief when at 
last Linden lay before them, dark, 
quiet, deserted, with closed doors and 
windows, and light showing in one 
room only. Stepping noiselessly upon 
the pillared porch, Zeke swung the 
sleeping baby off his shoulder and 
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with his back 
Linden had 


plumped him down 
against the closed door. 
come home. 

The baby was quite used to cold and 
darkness, but not to being left alone and 
supperless. He called softly: “Thally! 
Thally!” But “Thally” did not come 
back. His lip trembled; tears filled 
his eyes; the vague, formless fear of 
aloneness assailed him, and, lifting up 
his voice, he cried loudly. 

The door was hastily opened by a 
big, fair, bearded man who held a can- 
dle in one hand and shaded his keen 
blue eyes with the other. The bundle 
of rags upon the threshold waited no 
further invitation than the opened door, 
but trotted into the hall, his small bare 
feet pattering on the uncovered floor. A 
sleeve of the coat unrolled and flapped 
beside him emptily, grotesquely. 

Whether the outlandish waif were 
black or white John could not for the 
moment tell; in truth, it mattered little, 
all children being dear to him. He ush- 
ered his small visitor into a room warm 
with fire and candlelight, and removed 
the evil-odored coat, the shapeless hat. 
Periwinkle eyes, white brow, gold hair, 
revealed themselves. 

“And where will 
John wondered. 

“Thally gone. Thally leave Linden,” 
said the baby gravely, shaking his head 
over Thally’s defection. 

“And who’s Sally, now?” 

But the child had imparted all the in- 
formation at his command. Sally was 
Sally, and Sally had gone and left 
him. He patted the big man’s hand to 
make him understand. 

The big man was absurdly grateful 
for that friendly, light touch. He had 
been feeling most horribly alone; he 
had, in all truth, felt that same vague 
horror of aloneness which had made 
the child cry out at his door. The 


you be from?” 


house was quite deserted, save for him- 
self, "the cook having gone into Bluff- 
ton for the night, on Christmas business 


of her own. But the emptiness that 
John recognized was not so much in the 
house as in himself, the inevitable re- 
sult of social ostracism. 

The Bible, opened at random, which 
he had been reading when the cry at 
his door interrupted him, had given 
him for his pains the lugubrious eighty- 
eighth : 


Thou hast put away mine acquaintances far 
from me; Thou hast made me an abomina- 
tion unto them. 

Lover and friend 
far from me 
into darkness. 


hast Thou put 
and mine acquaintances 


The words stung him. For he was 
most absolutely cut off from his kind, 
a thing calamitous for a white man. 
The evil, greedy carpetbaggers exploit- 
ing ignorant ex-slaves, making of them 
political pawns upon the bloody chess- 
board of the South, filled him with a 
stern disgust and anger; and he viewed 
the ex-slaves’ former owners very 
much as, say, a biblical Jew might have 
viewed Baal worshipers overthrown, 
hewed hip and thigh by the sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon. He said, 
therefore, in substance: 

“Gentlemen, I am 
enemy.” 

And they replied unanimously: ‘For 
this be anathema.” 

And already the light, volatile na- 
tures, the easy, pilfering morality, the 


everybody’s 


irresponsible, gay inconsequence of the 
pupils and protégés for whom he la- 
bored had begun to chafe and fret his 
own honest and truthful nature. He 
had no thought, however, of giving up 
a fight just begun. But to keep him 
sweet he needed communion with his 
equals. 

That the wee visitor, come mysteri- 
ously out of the dusk of Christmas 
Eve, should be a white child touched 
him curiously and tenderly. Blood is 
thicker than water. He did not love 
the black babies less, but the white baby 
more. 
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Moreover, the white baby was look- 
ing at him with starry eyes full of the 
sweetest trust and friendliness. And 
John did so greatly need trust and 
friendliness just then. One may have 
very, very, very little, and still not be 
without some inward and sure staff of 
comfort and of hope; but, oh, to be 
alone and hated, without love, without 
intelligent sympathy, without friendli- 
ness—on Christmas Eve! 

The childless man felt his heart melt 
in his bosom, remembering old,’ ten- 
der stories of that dear Baby of the 
Star, Who at times delights to reveal 
Himself to sad men on pilgrimage; and 
always in the guise of the beggar and 
of the lowly whom He loved. 

On the table, beside the big Bible, 
stood the remains of John’s supper. 
The child pointed to it eagerly, for he 
was very hungry. 

“Linden wan’ thuppeh.” 

Linden! Why, the child’s name was 
Linden! What a pleasant and curious 
coincidence ! 

Having supped, the baby yawned, 
looking about him for a good spot to 
curl up and go to sleep in, like a puppy 
with a full stomach. He decided upon 
the hearthrug. But John’s bachelor 
neatness and cleanliness were scandal- 
ized at the bare idea of any human 
creature going to sleep anywhere in 
such a shocking state of grime. He 
wished that Viny, the cook, had been 
there to help him; but she was not, and 
John rolled up his sleeves and set him- 
self seriously to the task, fearsome to 
any man, of getting a thoroughly dirty 
child thoroughly clean. The one dis- 
colored garment made him shudder, as 
he consigned it to the fire. Cindy’s 
bag was laid upon the table for later 
investigation, and he handled it as gin- 
gerly as if he had seen the old black 
woman mumbling her spells with its 
aid. 

Linden 
hugely. 


enjoyed the warm water 
He splashed and shouted and 
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laughed, and grabbed at the soap, and 
worried the wash rag; and he howled 
only when John, with more zeal than 
deftness, soaped his eyes and mouth. 
It was a drastic scouring, but there 
presently emerged from it a sweet and 
rosy cherub, hard to be recognized as 
the dirty little grub of an hour since. 

When he had been, trussed in an 
undershirt by way of a nighty, and 
the room decently put to order again, 
Master Linden decided that the nice 
big man should sing him “nighty- 
night”; he stood on tiptoes to be taken 
up and rocked. 

“Thing by-bye,” he urged, settling 
himself comfortably in the crook of 
a big arm, and the big arm that was 
all too empty closed about him hun- 
grily, instinctively, God having made 
all big arms for the great purpose of 
cuddling soft, snuggling little bodies. 
An inexpressible, exquisite sense of 
fatherhood welled up in John’s heart. 
He pressed his face down against the 
damp curls. He began to sing: 


Let noth- 





“God rest you, merry gentlemen! 
ing you dismay. 

For Jesus Christ our Saviour was born on 
Christmas Day.” 

The baby, with half-closed eyes, 
crooned a tuneless tune to the fire, his 
hand patting John’s arm. Then he 
went to sleep in the arms of the man 
who had taken his inheritance, and was 
held lovingly. Reluctantly 
John laid him down upon the sofa and 
covered him with a blanket brought 
from his own bed. 

He had time then to examine the ex- 
tremely dirty little bag tied with knotted 
string, and to marvel at the unchancy 
plunder it contained. But he whistled 
when, from the midst of the conjure 
stuff, there came to light ‘the rings 
Cindy had taken from a dead hand. 
With them was a man’s very handsome 
and heavy gold watch fob, stamped 
with a coat of arms—the same arms 
blazoned upon the marble mantels and 


close and 
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over the great doors of Linden. John 
stared at the jewel almost unbeliev- 
ingly. Then he stole over and looked 
long and earnestly upon the sleeping 
baby, and saw how race and breeding 
marked every lovely line of him. John 
knew him now, bone of the bone and 
blood of the blood of those proud pa- 
tricians whose portraits still hung upon 
the walls of their despoiled home, men 
and women allied to the lordliest names 
of England and of France. Eh, but 
this was a bonny baby! In his secretest 
heart the dour, doughty Puritan adored 
his strength and grace and comeliness. 

When he had taken over Linden for 
the glory of the Lord, John had heard, 
of course, of the little widow and her 
flight to Columbia; also he knew that 
there had been an heir expected. But 
the little widow was dead, and no one 
had heard of any child surviving, Yet 
—here he was! 

Who had brought him home, or why, 
or how, John never knew; but he was 
quite, quite sure Who had sent him, 
and he had no thought of refusing the 
heavenly gift. He would have thought 
such a refusal blasphemous, he ‘ who 
saw the hand of the Almighty in all 
his affairs, shaping his destiny and 
guiding his days. With all humility 
and willingness and gratitude, he took 
over his new stewardship and all that 
it implied. He sat by the fire, and, 
full of a happy awe, dreamed and 
planned. There was a far, fair future 
in which he and this child, viewing the 
great work they should do together, 
might, too, say reverently: “What hath 
God wrought!” He smiled; he was no 
longer alone. 

His Christmas present presently 
stirred in his sleep, woke, and sat up. 

“Wanterjinkerwater!” said he plain- 
tively. ” 





“Dimmyjinkerwater ! 

Vain of the delightful fact that he so 
readily understood this angelic lingo, 
John got the water, eager to wait 
fatherly upon his child. The little man 
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drank slowly, with long and deliberate 


pauses between little sips. Then he 
stuck his fat fingers in the glass, pad- 
dled them, laughed, and looked up at 
John with bright, mischievous eyes. 
And even then sheeted figures were 
dismounting from sheeted horses be- 
fore the pillared porch of- Linden. 
They moved soundlessly, as might the 
phantoms they resembled, and their ap- 
pearance, in that lonesome place and 
hour, was such as froze the blood. 
Under the tall leader’s hand the great 
hall door swung open, for in his sur- 
prise at the child’s entrance John had 
forgotten to draw the bolts. Sound- 
lessly they moved down the wide hall 


toward the room from which light 
issued. The leader opened this door, 
too. 


Candles and firelight dancing on the 
walls; upon the table nothing worse 
than bread and milk and an open Bible. 
And John himseli, kneeling, smiling 
fatherly upon a rosy and roguish elf 
who paddled in a glass of water and 
laughed gleefully. 

The child saw them first, and gasped. 
At that John looked up and knew his 
fate was upon him. Rage shook him 
head to foot, and he would have rushed 
upon them, unarmed as he was, but— 
one could not endanger a child’s life 
in such a mélée of killing as must en- 
He got to his feet and faced them, 
disdaining words, without a 
fear, but with eyes blazing with bitter 
contempt. Twenty pairs of eyes cold 
with condemnation looked back at him, 
the carpetbagger, the preaching fire- 
brand, the enemy. The tall leader beck- 
oned, an imperious and menacing ges- 
ture. John shrugged his shoulders, a 
grim, scornful smile curling his lips. 

“So much mummery for one lone 
man’s murder!” said he bitingly. 

Something in that tense, electric at- 
mosphere troubled the young child’s 
spirit. He slipped off the sofa, and, 
as the big undershirt tripped him, and 
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John, with a quick gesture, stooped to 
raise him, the little man gripped the 
big one with warm, moist fingers. He 
frowned disapprovingly at the things in 
the doorway. 

“Go ’way, boogermans!” he ordered, 
with pretty imperiousness. “Go ’way!” 

When the boogermans failed to go, 
the baby wished John to take him up 
in his arms. But John shook his head 
regretfully. His brows puckered then 
as the problem of the child’s fate pre- 
sented itself. He looked about desper- 
ately, praying for an inspiration for 
the child’s sake. Then, holding up his 
hand impressively, he addressed the 
tall leader, and told of the child’s com- 
ing, of what Cindy’s bag contained. 

But the baby himself, after vainly 
twitching his friend’s trouser leg, began 
to roar dismally, with the fearless lack 
of restraint that is a baby’s most potent 
weapon. John and his visitors looked 
at one another, not so much with hate 
as with perplexity. There was a thing 
to be done; but, in the doing, what of 
the baby? 

“And you’re of his kin and his race!” 
spat John, with sudden exasperation. 
“Christmas Eve—and an_ innocent 
roused from his sleep to witness mur- 
der! Could you find no fitter time for 
your devil’s prankjankins than the 
birth night of the Lord?” 

Nobody answered. In sheer despera- 
tion, John went on his knees to com- 
fort the wailing child, and as the baby 
strangled his sobs on the big man’s 
breast, they in the door looked on 
through the slits of forty eyeholes. 

“If you can dare to handle innocence 
with bloody hands—if there’s one 
among you that’s a father—take the 
child home to some woman to-night, for 
the love of God!” said John. And 
gently he put the child aside. “It goes 
sore against my grain to part with you, 
my bonny man,” he said softly and 
regretfully. “I looked to be a father 
to you. But the will of God be done! 


Linden Goes Home 


Never yet did John MacLean gainsay 
a decree of his Maker. And in my 
Maker’s name I beseech my murderers 
to deal fairly with you after I am done 
away with, and to put you into pos- 
session of what must be yours. Stay!” 

He fished a stubby pencil from his 
pocket, drew a chair to the table, seated 
himself calmly, and on the flyleaf of 
his Bible made his brief will, leaving 
Linden to the child. When he had 
signed and dated it, he rose and nodded. 

“That will make it surer,” said he, 
with a satisfied smile. 

And all the while the baby, refusing 
to be lightly put aside, clutched at his 
knees, protesting against such neglect- 
ful treatment with raised, tearful eyes 
and heartbroken sobs. 

“And now,” 
men-in-waiting, “there is but one thing 
more.” He fished a handful of small 
change from his pocket, bowed to them, 
and laid the money on the table. “You 
will be so kind,” he said politely, “as 
to buy with this some little baubles 
to please him? It’s Christmas, remem- 
ber—Christmas! I think it would ease 
me in my extremity to remember I had 
made the. wee thing happy. on Christ- 
mas!” He straightened his shoulders 
at that, and his head went up. “And 
now I’m ready,” said he calmly. 

Once more he had to put aside the 
clutching little hands as he bent to kiss 
the child’s fair head. With a firm and 
manly tread, he walked toward the men, 
who were already moving through the 
hall. The door shut upon the baby’s 
wails. 

“God forefend he'll set himself on 
fire!” said John anxiously. “You might 
hurry,” he suggested as they stepped 
upon the porch. 

Night hung over the dark earth, wet 
with rain and sweet with woodsy odors. 
Above the dim, slim pines clouds scur- 
ried about, trying to clear a space in 
the sky for a few timid Christmas stars, 
One caught, too, the salty sweetness 
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of the tidewater. John drew a deep, 
deep breath, filling his lungs with. it. 
At the foot of the steps, ghostly 
horses drifted up to meet ghostly riders. 
Their movements were very deliberate. 
“And the child alone with fire!” 
snarled John, and stamped his feet. 
The tall leader spoke in a slow, low 
voice, and instantly the men mounted 
and began to move off. From the house 
came a muffled cry, and John sucked 
his teeth sympathetically. Dear baby, 
so*bright and brave and beautiful, so 
loving and loyal and like the Holiest 
Baby of all, good night, good night, 
and good-by! 
The masked horsemen, drifting into 
the shadows of the pines, melted into 
the night. Then the leader drew near 


_and laid a firm hand upon his captive’s 


shoulder. 

“Ah can’t spare any of my men to- 
night to tend babies—not even white 
babies,” he remarked in a soft, pleasant 
voice. “Didn’t reckon you ever had 
time to tend babies—white babies— 
either.” He paused meditatively. “Ah 
don’t believe,” he murmured, “Ah don’t 
believe that God A’mighty was just 
projeckin’ when He sent that little chap 
hyuh to-night of all nights to you of 
all men. No, suh, Ah don’t believe 
it! Aftah yo’ve had him a spell—and 
learned to use yo’ white man’s eyes, 
you everlastin’ fool, you—yo’ll under- 


stand it’s because of him and his 
mothah and his sistah—that the Klan’s 
hyuh.” y 

He walked down the steps and swung 
a lithe leg over his mount. 

“If Ah were you, Ah’d go on back 
in the house and keep that little chap 
from burstin’ himself cryin’,” he said 
casually. 

Once in the saddle, he leaned for- 
ward and waved a slim, capable hand 
—such a hand as had gripped by the 
hair of its drowning head the safety 
of a race and held it alive above a 
black flood. A note of amused and 
tolerant understanding, of a new re- 
spect and kindness, crept into his soft, 
dangerous voice. 

“Merry Christmas!” said he genially, 
and was off. 

John’s throat, which had not tight- 
ened at the thought of a rope collar, 
felt of a sudden a big, aching lump 
crowd into it. He swallowed tolerance 
and understanding gulpingly; the un- 
derlying kindness helped them go down 
—and stay down. 

“M-merry Christmas!” he found 
himself stammering. 

And as the flying horseman vanished, 
he ran back to the warm and lighted 
room and gathered the weeping spirit 
of Christmas into fatherly and con- 
soling arms. 
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N rear of the weathered box car 
I that served for a station, the jungle 
curved in a vast half-moon, the 
horns of which bisected the tracks a 
mile to the north and southward, then 
ran off and away on a widening angle 
down the horizon. Between the horns 
stretched a plain. Verdant at this, the 
close of the rains, it might have passed 
for a North American prairie but for 
the tall cocoa palms and huge umbrella 
ceibas that enriched the prospect. 
Neither would the jacal village that 
raised its graceful palm-thatched roofs 
out of a grove of bananas have fitted a 
Dakota landscape. These, and the steam 
heat that wrapped the land in a swelter- 
ing blanket, marked it for the tierra 
caliente, the hot lands of the Mexican 
tropics. 

By contrast with the brown women 
who moved among the huts, the nude 
children, the leaden vultures that 
hopped like chickens around the door- 
yards, the gaudy sign that upreared op- 
posite the station seemed not only out 
of place, but positively ludicrous: 


SUNSHINE COLONY. 
Finest Farming Lands in the World at 
Cheapest Prices. 


For Terms Write Gilbert Crothers, 
Chemical Building, Chicago. 


Emblematic of the spirit that sprin- 
kled the American prairies with mush- 
room towns a generation ago, it was, 
in this land of heated silences, most 
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woefully, even tragically, out ef place. 


The hundred tumble-down jacals, 
mostly deserted, that were scattered 
over the face of the plain; the patches 
of broken ground overgrown with jun- 
gle brush that cloaked from view red- 
rusted plows, harrows, cultivators, and 
other implements equally useless for 
tropical husbandry—it stood sponsor 
for them all. Also it fathered the gaunt 
frames, the hollow cheeks, the fevered 
eyes, of the white man and woman-who 
were squatting in the shade of the box- 
car station. 

It would be more correct to say, “who 
once had been white,” for both faces 
exhibited a deep, greasy tan that told of 
nature’s strenuous but ineffectual at- 
tempt to modify them into “fitness” 
for the tropics. The man, indeed, was 
fully as dark as Saturnino, the Zapoteco 
station mozso, who lounged at length on 
a pile of leaf tobacco he would pres- 
ently stow on the train. Though the 
woman was lighter, her blue eyes still 
appeared unnatural, almost ghostly, by 
contrast with her burned skin. 

While the hot suns of the tierra cali- 
ente had been working these physical 
changes, it had also wrought on their 
spirits. That fiery enthusiasm that 
drives the Anglo-Saxon colonist out to 
the earth’s four corners had evaporated 
like a volatile essence, leaving them 
dull, animal, stupid. With its depar- 
ture, premature decrepitude had de- 


scended upon them. At thirty and 
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twenty respectively, they looked mid- 
dle-aged. So completely was the savor 
of life gone out of him that the man, 
when he spoke, evidenced less anima- 
tion than the burro that was cropping 
the herbage in front of the station. 

“*Sunshine Colony.’” He turned, 
reading the sign, toward Saturnino. 
“That’s what’s the matter with this 
place. Too durned much sun.” 

As nature had begun fitting Satur- 
nino for his present habitat some thou- 
sands of years ago, in the bodies of his 
ancestors, the observation touched not 
on his personal experience. While fish 
leaped in the streams, game was to be 
had from the jungle, and the earth gave 
forth a maximum of maize and frijoles 
in return for a minimum of scratching, 
his life would continue to swing on 
oiled bearings. Not a fig cared he for 
the sun. Ever since, nearly two years 
ago, a hundred families from the Mid- 
dle Western States had descended like 
swarming bees on the box-car station, 
he had observed their furious industry 
with a mild mixture of wonder and 
contempt. Nevertheless, always polite 
and sympathetic, he replied in kind: 

“$1, senior, we have much heat in the 
tierra caliente.” 

“Train’s late to-day.” 

The remark would have’ been less 
trite had he put it “later.” Built and 
equipped from the scraps of larger 
Mexican roads, which had evolved, in 
turn, from the junk of American trunk 
lines, the Vera Cruz al Pacifico inher- 
ited the physical infirmities of three 
generations of railroads. Two streaks 
of rust fairly describes the roadbed, 
and the arrival of one of the crazy, 
ramshackle contraptions designated in 
its time-table as trains was always a 
matter of luck. When, two hours later, 
the engine came puffing out of the jun- 
gle at full five miles an hour, it bore a 
quarter of a ton of mud on ifs snout, 
evidence of a plunge after the ties and 
tracks into the mud of a marsh. 


All that time the man and woman 
had sat speechless, breathing heavily, 
ghostly blue eyes set in the fixed stare 
that indicates calentura, the Mexican 
tropical fever. But as the train slowed 
down, John Chalmers rose and sham- 
bled along the tracks to the rear plat- 
form, where a single American pas- 
senger stood in talk with the conductor. 

“Have a banana?” 

Asking it, he raised a petate full of 
the fruit above his head, an attitude 
characteristic of the peon venders at 
all Mexican stations. His greasy tan 
and the dirty white manta that had re- 
placed his worn-out American clothing 
so heightened the resemblance that the 
passenger had thrown a couple of cen- 
tavos into the basket before he noticed 
the difference. 

“By golly, it’s a white man!” Ex- 
claiming it, he tossed a half peso on 
top of the centavos, his acknowledg- 
ment of the superiority, even in beg- 
gary, of his own race. ‘Then he stood 
looking from the conductor to Chal- 
mers, as if not quite certain whether or 
no he had bettered his mistake. 

There was, however, no need for em- 
barrassment. The thing had happened 
often before—and if it had not, Chal- 
mers lacked energy enough for resent- 
ment. Mumbling an apologetic “I 
didn’t allow to sell ’em,” he never- 
theless pocketed the money and sham- 
bled with his basket to the station. 

“A woman, too?” The passenger 
spoke again as the train moved on past 
the box car. “Say, that’s—that’s hell!” 

“You bet!” The conductor, who had 
just swung aboard, amplified his an- 
swer with an explanatory gesture to- 
ward the sign. “There’s one of the 
things that make a man want to believe 
in a real, good, old-fashioned hell. 
‘Sunshine Colony,’ indeed! If the soil 
was any good, and it ain’t—nothing but 
sterile clay covered with an inch of 
jungle muck—no white man can work 
in this climate. Even the natives can’t 























—or don’t, which amounts to the same 


thing. If ever a man was damned and 
foredoomed, it should be that son of a 
gun of a Crothers. When that fellow 
came down here, two years ago, he was 
a fine-looking young farmer, teeming 
with life and spirit. The woman was a 
pretty girl, eyes ashine, cheeks ablaze 
with health. Look at them now—de- 
graded to peones. Wrecks. And the 
other few that are left ain’t a bit better. 
Out of the hundred families that Cro- 
thers settled here, only five are left. 
The few that had money got out. The 
others killed themselves with labor”’— 
he swung an indignant fist at the jun- 
gle—‘“and are planted over there.” 

“But why don’t they get out?” The 
passenger spoke fretfully, angered by 
the stupidity of it. 

“Humph! You couldn’t pry them 
loose. If I’ve offered once, I’ve offered 
a hundred times, to let them beat the 
train in to Vera Cruz, where the Amer- 
ican consul would help them on home. 
‘All we’ve got is tied up here,’ that fel- 
low, Chalmers, answered me _ only 
t’other day. ‘We’ve written to Cro- 
thers that we want to sell out. He’ll be 
down with a buyer in a very short 
time.’ Buyer?” He gave a crisp laugh. 
“All Crothers wants is for the last of 
*em to die off, so’s he can plant out the 
land with a new crop of fools.” Pity 
_ wiping out his scorn, he added: “It 
won't be long—poor devils!” 


Meanwhile, Chalmers and his wife 


watched the train’s slow recession imto - 


the green skirts of the jungle. Just as 
it vanished, the man spoke: 

“Six hun’red miles to Mexico City; 
twelve hun’red more to El Paso; an- 
other thousand to Prairie City. We’re 
nigh three thousand miles from home, 
Nellie.” ¥: 

As if the computation had completed 
the prostration of his jaded mentality, 
the last particle of interest died out of 
his eyes with the last word. At the 
word “home,” however, the woman’s 
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face lit up. By comparison with “his 
remark, her answer ranked as a bril- 
liant mental achievement : 

“A long way, John. They’re har- 
vesting up home now. My, but I'd like 
to be there—in a cool print dress, car- 
rying out a lunch to you at your work! 
Cain’t you just smell the hot, ripe 
wheat? See it bow to the breeze, while 
waves of sunlight chase each other 
across the fields!) About four o’clock, 
their time, ain’t it? So the children 
will be scampering home from school, 
mixing their shouts with the rattle of 
the reapers. Up there, it’s all so sweet 
an’ clean an’ cool—so different from 
this hot hole. It makes me sick to think 
what fools we were to ever leave it.” 

“Oh, well,” he comforted, “Crothers 
will soon get us a buyer. Didn’t he say 
so in his letter? Then we'll go home 








an’ “ 

” stay there,” she gravely fin- 
ished. “Stay there forever an’ ever an’ 
ever.” 


“You bet we will!” he echoed, rising. 
“Come on, let’s go”—he surveyed the * 
distant jacal they inhabited with gloomy 
distaste before finishing—‘“let’s go 
home.” 

After he had pitched the tobacco onto 
the train, Saturnino had relapsed into 
his usual condition of cheerful lassi- 
tude. Squatted in the doorway of the 
box car, he watched them past the vil- 
lage and out across the plain. , 

“He talks of going home,” he com- 
mented, in Spanish, to Manuel Garcia, 
the station jefe. “Poor fellow! He 
will never see his country more.” 

Jerking his thumb over his shoulder 
toward the jungle, the jefe reaffirmed 
the conductor’s prophecy : 

“Si, seiior, he will soon be with the 
others out there.” 


Three months brought the fulfillment 
of the prediction. As, in the meantime, 
the few other whites had accepted the 
conductor’s invitation to “beat the train 
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outy” it fell to Saturnino to deposit the 
remains of John Chalmers in the beau- 
tiful jungle glade where slept his fel- 
lows. After marking the grave with a 
rude wooden cross, he supported the 
widow’s faltering steps back to the sta- 
tion, past the sign—which still flaunted 
Mr. Crothers’ gaudy extravagances— 
to the lonely jacal. 

To one unacquainted with the simple 
heart of the peon, the wealth of pity 
and tenderness he showed her would 
have appeared astonishing. To another, 

*aware of the suddenness with which it 
evaporates or changes to equally pas- 
sionate hate, its endurance during the 
following weeks would have seemed 
even more surprising. For not once 
during the long days which she now 
spent altogether at the station did he 
fail to accord her sympathy and con- 
sideration. 

When, in the morning, she would 
come tottering across the plain,- his 
dark eyes would fill with brooding pity 
as he noted the increasing frequency of 
her stops for breath. At night he in- 
variably helped her home. And _ this 
feeling of his contained no alloy of 
the animal or the base. Truth to tell, 
there was little left in the poor wreck 
to excite any more virile feeling than 
pity. Also, with a scrupulosity that 
would have done credit to a white man, 
he spent on her alone every centavo 
of the small collections the conductor 
took up for her on the train. Lastly, 


he comforted her greatly by lending the . 


vim of crackling Spanish oaths to her 
weak daily denunciations of Mr. Gil- 
bert Crothers. 

“Si, seiora, he is one brigand.” 

Three times a day, at least, he was 
called upon to support similar asser- 
tions ; and he did it the more readily be- 
cause he himself had conceived a vio- 
lent dislike for the bustling Crothers 
when he had first come down to buy 
the land. 

“Surely he is a murderer,” he would 
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add, on his own account. “But for him, 
you and the Sefior Chalmers would still 
be happy in your own pais.” 

Whereupon he would deliver a cut 
with his knife at the empty air that 
would have amply avenged her wrong 
had it landed where aimed—in the fin- 
ancier’s middle. 

To the few passengers who traveled 
the decrepit road, it seemed a shocking 
thing that a white woman should thus 
be left dependent upon a Mexican peon. 
It was not, however, the conductor’s 
fault. Never did his train draw up at 
the box car without his offering to take 
her on. But always, shaking her head, 
she looked away from him to the jungle 
where, under a carpet of flowers, lay, 
not the withered remnant of Satur- 
nino’s memory, but the lover of her 
fancy, the fine young farmer of the 
breezy prairies. 

Up to the moment when the first 
revolution against Porfirio Diaz closed 
and clamped down the road, the con- 
ductor continued his persuasions. After 
that, she was left isolated, a solitary 
white woman in a tribe of Zapotecos 
that had awakened and were sniffing 
blood after a thirty years’ dream of 
peace. In less than a week after the 
revolution broke, every male was out 
in the field. 

Of them all Saturnino was first. War 
is proverbially a disturber of social bal- 
ances. None degenerates so quickly as 
your warrior in piping times of peace. 
Vice versa, the peaceful man needs 
good heels when once red war lets 
loose. A finer illustration of which 
truths could not be adduced than the 
events at the box-car station. 

.. At the first rumor of war, the blood 
of some old bandit chieftain rose in Sat- 
urnino’s veins in scarlet effervescence, 
and he, the mozo who"had taken Man- 
uel Garcia’s kicks, along with a few 
halfpence, during the last two years, 
chased his superior into the jungle and 
there quietly slew him. His manhood 
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thus vindicated, he gathered a band of 
likely fellows, and, after capturing the 
jefe of Pultapan, a Diaz man and ruler 
in chief of the nearest town, he hanged 
him in the gateway of the jefetura. 

By this time, other bands were rov- 
ing through the tierra caliente, and, 
having proven his own leadership and 
amalgamated them by the old-fashioned 
method of killing the leaders and ab- 
sorbing the men, he remained the most 
considerable bandit in the states of 
Oaxaca and Vera Cruz. In the course 
of time, by judicious choice of a cause, 
he bade fair to acquire real military 
honors and enter into the shrines of re- 
spectable history. Yet, with all of these 
things behind and in front of him, it 
has to be recorded that his simple 
peon’s heart still swelled to the mem- 
ory of his charge, the unfortunate white 
woman. 

Why this should have been so is im- 
possible to say—and why inquire, in the 
face of the fact that constant compan- 
ionship breeds lasting affection for 
even a cat or a dog? Sufficient that 
the habit bred by two years’ compan- 
ionship stood the strain of his frequent 
absences. Between raids, he always re- 
turned to see her. Leaving, he gave 
stern charges to the village women. 

“The Sefiora Chalmers? Remember 
that she is my friend. She is to be fed 
and cared for. Also must be 
a boy to 248) with her eve ry day t 
grave of the sefior, for she is weaken- 
ing fast and may die any day on the 
road.” 

The news of her, of course, had long 
ago penetrated to the hottest and far- 
thest corners of the tierra caliente, and, 
increasing with distance, the fame of 
her white beauty tempted many a ban- 
dit to a swift raid on the village during 
Saturnino’s absence. But now she was 
efficiently protected by the premature 
decrepitude that had fallen upon her. 
After one glance at the rack of hectic 
bones left by repeated calenturas, the 
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sometimes 
laughing uproariously at Saturnino’s 
taste, again shaking heads in pity. 
Saintenon, the greatest scoundrel of all, 
who had been a bandit in Diaz’s time, 


villains would pass . on, 


even offered to send her in to Vera 
Cruz. But here again, thanking him 
kindly, she turned her face toward the 
jungle grave. Clucking his pity in his 
throat, Saintenon went off on other 
trails. 

Thus, under the malific protection of 
her diseases, did Nellie Chalmers pass, 
unharmed, to the grave that—in spite 
of the fact that he was wearing a gold- 
laced uniform those days, and had a 
hundred men at his call—Saturnino dug 
with his own strong hands. Having set 
a cross at its head, he marched away 
to comb the tierra caliente for loot and 
the last of the Diaz lives. 

While he was gone, there came a 
sprouting, a stirring of life above the 
grave. Presently a beard of green 
cropped out, and this quickly developed 
into crawling plants. Finally, with the 
terrific fecundity of the tropics, a copi- 
ous florage burst forth and crept out- 
ward till it joined hands with the 
growths from the other grave. Where- 
after, husband and wife slept under the 
same counterpane of flowers. 

Of “Sunshine Colony” there now re- 


mained only the sign, flaunting its 

gaudy promises above the red-rusted 

rails across from the station. 
Apparently the curtain had rung 


down forever on this homely tragedy, a 
tragedy the more sad because inexpli- 
cable under any theory of human jus- 
tice. If the “mills of the gods,” which 
are said to “move slowly, but to grind 
exceeding fine,” were really in motion, 
the hum of their gristing failed to dis- 
turb the heated silence that wrapped 
the graves. 


Some three months later, Saturnino 
was to be seen more loafing in 
the doorway of the box-car station. 


once 





Briefly stated, the reason for his pres- 
ence there was this: Even your bandit 
must have his occasional day off. Hav- 
ing combed the tierra caliente clean, for 
the present, of loot, the firm of Satur- 
nino, Saintenon & Co. was rest- 
ing in the enjoyment of its spoils till 
such time as the country should recu- 
perate and a second political upheaval 
renew its license to plunder in the name 
of a cause. And as a Mexican Indian 
never is happy away from his pais, Sat- 
urnino had returned to enjoy his ease 
in the shade of his own vine and fig 
tree. 

Opposite him, the sign still set forth 
in gaudy colors the specious claims of 
Mr. Gilbert Crothers, for Saturnino’s 
Mexican inertia had checked one or 
two vagrant impulses to chop it down 
and burn it. Apparently, as aforesaid, 
the curtain had rung down forever on 
that rude tragedy. Yet a fine ear might 
perhaps have detected the hum of the 
gods’ slow gristing in the vibration of 
the rails which, toward evening, an- 
nounced the approach of a train. Roll- 
ing in presently, it discharged upon the 
platform a single passenger, a large, 
stout man. 

“Ola, Saturnino!” The conductor, 
the same who had provided for Nellie 
Chalmers’ last days, beckoned for him 
to approach. “The Sefior Crothers,” he 
said, introducing the large man. “You 
remember him? He has come down to 
look at the land.” 

Then, swinging back on board the 
train, he gave the engineer his signal 
and moved on, leaving the two regard- 
ing each other. 

At the first glance, Crothers’ broad, 
oily face and effusively hearty. manner 
conveyed an impression of beneficence, 
which was contradicted, however, by 
the shallowness of his whitish-gray 
eyes. It would have taken a skilled 
physiognomist to read, let us say, the 
history of “Sunshine Colony” from 
their message—though this was far 
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from being the chief of his many en- 
terprises. During the two years re- 
quired for the sunshine to exterminate 
the colony, his peculiar abilities had 
been exercised in other ways. 

After selling a worthless plantation 
to an English syndicate, while the “rub- 
ber craze” was running wild on the 
London market, he had constructed 
roads through the dry spots of a Yuca- 
tan jungle and sold a few hundred 
thousand acres of fever marsh for “ba- 
nana land.” The “salting” of a Guer- 
rera gold mine had also come within 
the range of his activities. In short, 
he had been anything but idle. -And 
now, in a lull of business, he had come 
down to look over “Sunshine Colony,” 
with a view to planting it with a fresh - 
crop of fools. 

“Si, I remember the senior,” Satur- 
nino had acknowledged the introduc- 
tion. 

The recognition, however, was not 
mutual. It would have been difficult in- 
deed for Crothers to recognize the hum- 
ble station mozo whom he had brow- 
beaten and bullied on the occasion of 
his last visit in this dark, stern man, 
clad in the silver and gray of the colo- 
nel of rurales who had died at his hand. 
The habit of command had frozen the 
brown good nature of the Mexican’s 
face, setting it in hardest bronze. A 
certain ominous curiosity in the coal- 
black eyes caused the firfancier to send 
an uneasy glance after the train. 

“I’m glad to find some one who 
speaks English.” He cheered himself 
with the sound of his own voice. 
“When I was here before, a Mexican 
named Manuel Garcia interpreted for 
me. Is he still here?” 

“No, sefior, he is not here.” 

Piercing down through his self-suffi- 
ciency, some peculiarity in the tone 
aroused in Crothers instincts old as the 
race. Intuitively he understood why 
Manuel was no longer there. His 
glance went after the train, now reced- 


















ing in the far jungle. Then it went to 
the sign across the tracks. Its gaudy 
promises shone in the low, rich lights 
of the westering sun with all of their 
pristine brilliancy. Reassured by the 
sight—was he not the Gilbert Crothers 
there set forth?—he recovered his nat- 
ural arrogance. 

“I’m Mr. Crothers, the owner of this 
land.” 

“Si, sefior, I have heard of you. 
There was one here, a woman, who 
spoke of you every day.” 

The boding in the look also tinged 
the tone. But if Crothers blinked, he 
plunged again into speech, heartening 
himself again with the sound of his own 
voice: 

‘4’m going to settle this up with fresh 
people. The last were a useless lot, 
but, thank goodness, nine-tenths of 
them lapsed in their payments, and the 
land reverts to me. I’m going over to 
see the jefe of Pultapan to foreclose 
them out. I’ll need a mozo and horses. 
Will you ask them”—he nodded at the 
half dozen loungers, all of Saturnino’s 
following, who loitered around the box 
car—‘will you see if I can get them?” 

“It is five leguas to Pultapan, sefior, 
and it will soon be dark.” 

“T know, but there will be a bright 
moon. I traveled it last time by night. 
It was much more comfortable than by 
day.” 

“Si, it is easier on man and beast.” 
Agreeing with dark politeness, Satur- 
nino turned and spoke to his men— 
about horses, Crothers supposed. 

“While they are getting them,” he 
went on, with his usual assurance, “I'll 
take a walk over the land.” 

“Bueno! I will go with you.” 

All this time, no smile had broken 
his dark quiet. To smother his grow- 
ing uneasiness, Crothers broke into a 
flood of speech as they moved on: 

“Sure, I'm going to put in new peo- 
ple, real hustlers that will do credit to 
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my plans. The others were too idle 
and shiftless to try and make a living. 
By the way, I need some sort of an 
agent down here, and you speak such 
good English, you'll be the very man. 
I can throw many a peso your way, 
and all you’ll have to do is just to keep 
an eye on things. What do you think 
of it, eh?” 

Thus prattling, with Saturnino stalk- 
ing along at his side, he walked past the 
jacal village, where the same brown 
women who had cared for Nellie Chal- 
mers stared after him from under shad- 
ing hands. Had he seen and_ heard, 
their ominous calm and sudden whis- 
pers would have raised fresh fears, But 
their glances struck his unconscious 
back. So he talked on, while making 
the round of the deserted settlement, 
using each jacal as a text for a new 
sermon on the worthlessness of their 
late occupants. 

While they were walking, a great 
white moon had sailed up from the 
eastern horizon, mixing its silver with 
the last of the sunset gold. When at 
last Saturnino stopped in front of the 
tumble-down heap of thatch and poles 
that had sheltered Nellie Chalmers, the 
poor ruin was bathed in fairy light. 

“This was the worst kicker of them 
all.” Shaking his head, Crothers wiped 
the sweat off his brow and heaved a 
sigh of relief. “And after he—quit, his 
wife took it up. Why, d’you know, she 
actually had the gall to blame me for 
his death? Wrote and called me a mur- 
derer—just as if I was responsible for 
his diseases! Called down the venge- 
ance of Heaven upon me. But that’s 
always the way. When folks are too 
lazy and shiftless to make a living for 
themselves, they always try to throw 
the responsibility for it upon some one 
else’s shoulders. Well, thank goodness, 
they’re gone. Now we'll make a fresh 
start.” 

“You are mistaken, sefior. 
left.” 
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“How’s that?” Startled, he swung 
around, facing Saturnino. In the fad- 
ing evening light it was only possible 
to see his coal eyes, glowing morosely 
in the deep shadow of his sombrero. 
“Why—why, I understood The 
conductor on the train told me that the 
last of ’em moved away when the revo- 
lution broke out.” 

“Some are left.” Repeating it, Sat- 
urnino beckoned him to follow. “Come, 
I will show you.” 

Back across the plain, past the sign 
now looming blackly against the crim- 
son evening sky, he led on across the 
tracks to. the jungle whose tall palm 
feathers and huge ceiba umbrellas stood 
out, a black embroidery, against the 
sunset’s smoldering fires. Wondering, 
Crothers followed along a path that led 
through the deep dusk under the palms 
to a footbridge that spanned a wide ar- 
royo. As they set foot on one end, a 
brown log loosened and dropped, with a 
sullen splash, into the black waters be- 
low ; and, though he had never seen one 
before, Crothers recognized it for what 
it was—a huge alligator. Crossing the 
bridge, which was nothing more than 
a log that had fallen athwart the 
stream, he averted his eyes from the 
livid gleam of the disturbed waters be- 
low. He was still shaking from the 
experience when the path shot abruptly 
out into a moonlit glade. 

“Here, senor, are the others.” 

Before Saturnino spoke, Crothers 
had stopped, arrested in thought and 
motion by the sight of the thirty rude 
wooden crosses that rose out of a dim 
white foam of flowers. Even without 
actual thought, his subconsciousness 
grasped their meaning. Before his ma- 
lific influence had fallen like a blight 
on their lives, these had been strong 
young farmers, living in peace with the 
fine girls, their wives. Now, far from 





the breezy Northern prairies, the trop- 
ical moon shed its tender peace down 
on their graves. 


“Si, here are the others.” Saturnino 
touched his shoulder. 

The morose eyes now _ burned 
brightly in the dusk of his sombrero, 
and under their blaze the last particle 
of the other’s blustering egotism shriv- 
eled, leaving exposed his cowardly soul. 

“T reckon this climate ain’t none tew 
healthy.” Strangely his tongue re- 
turned to the native dialect he had 
sloughed off these many years. 
“*Twarn’t my fault.” 

“You sowed the seed. This is the 
harvest.” Saturnino’s hand swept the 
crosses. With the rude eloquence nat- 
ural in a peon, he ran on: “I have 
killed men myself, si, but it was. the 
chance of war, and always I staked my 
own life against that I took. But you 
slew from a distance. With fever and 
pestilence you mowed them down, these 
your countrymen, and I, who watched 
all from the station, saw them shrivel 
and shrink and fade away under the 
blast of the sun. She”’—his forefinger 
selected the cross above Nellie Chal- 
mers’ grave—“she rightfully held you 
in blame. Every day of the months 
that she, the last of them all, sat with 
me at the station, she cursed you for 
it and cried to your God for a venge- 
ance. Si, ’twas your seeding. And now 
that the harvest is gathered, you would 
sow again. But you will not, sefior, for 
the vengeance she called for is come to 





pass. 

“My God! You are not going to kill 
me?” 

His hoarse scream carried out over 
the jungle to the jacal village. At the 
sight of the cold face of death, that 
vast selfishness which had enabled him 
to coin human lives into his miserable 
pence rose in a flood that quenched the 
last spark of his manhood. When, 
dropping on his knees, he groveled be- 
fore the dark figure, the moonlight 
showed the sweat streaming in floods 
down his pale, fat face. His white eyes 
rolled in a-paroxysm of craven fear. 














Perhaps a dim movement of shapes 
in the shadow beyond the grave ap- 
peared to his disordered senses as a 
reaching out of dead hands, for he 
sprang up, uttering a wild screech. 
Then, as the moon struck’a silver spark 
from a leveled rifle, he cried again in 
livelier fear. Turning, he ran, leaping 
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grotesquely with uncouth bounds to- 


ward the bridge. But his foot, touch- 
ing it, slipped. For a moment he poised, 
wildly clutching the air, then plunged 
down and forward, 

Following the splash came a sudden, 
swift ripple from an ugly snout. Then 
the waters settled again in livid quiet. 


CHRISTMAS CROWDS 
SAW the crowds of Christmas, the faces bright and glad 
Of jubilant young children; and then—the poor and sad, 
The beggars on the corners, the derelicts and lost, 


Those who went hungry, 


idle, through winter snow and frost. 


The shining shops were clamorous with armies of young girls 
g l : g , 


Selling books and knickknacks, scarfs and toys and pearls 


I watched their tired faces, | saw their shadowed eyes, 


And thought: ‘They are the holocaust, the Christmas sacrifice.” 


For they were weary, weary, with endless questions; yet 
They answered gently, sweetly, although their lips were set 
To hide their yawns, to banish the turmoil of the night; 
Ah! there they stood, like soldiers, beneath the cruel light. 


I said: 


“To-morrow’s Christmas ! 


And folk will laugh and dine, 


Be glad with the old rapture, and flushed with rosy wine. 
But they—these tired salesgirls—will wake, and then will weep, 
And turn again in weariness, and haply fall asleep!” 





CuHarRLes Hanson TOWNE, 







































HEN the shrapnel struck my 
biplane at Givenchy and sent 


me hurtling five hundred feet 
toward the ground, my last thought was 
of supreme anguish that I, Francois 
L’Anglois, of the Volunteer Section of 
the Aviation Corps, was destined not 
to survive to see the triumph of my 
country. 

For at last the word, for which we 
had waited so many weary months, had 
come. , “Forward!” it said. “To Ber- 
lin, soldiers of France! There to reap 
the reward of your patience, of your 
endurance, of your sublime heroism, 
during this cruel year !” 

Such, in a single word, was the trum- 
pet message of France. The lines were 
advancing, and I, ever to the fore, 
skimming the air above our hosts, was 
struck by a shell fired from a hidden 
battery. 

I felt myself falling, I was conscious 
of a mortal wound; with my last rem- 
nants of consciousness I sought to 
guide the tumbling biplane. Then all 
was blotted out in darkness. 

When I opened my eyes again, I did 
not know whether I was in this world 
or the next. In my dreary languor, in 
which I was hardly conscious of bodily 
existence, I found my brain even more 
alert than is customary with it. I faced 
the future without fear, but with su- 
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preme regret for the women whom I 
had loved in vain. I realized the van- 
ity of love as never before. 

There had been so many during the 
war. Also there had been one or two 
before I became a soldier—when I was 
a notary public—or, rather, the clerk of 
one—in Paris. I think that, next to 
the profession of arms, that of a notary 
public is most enchanting to the imagi- 
nation of the fickler sex. For in no 
other way can I account for my innu- 
merable triumphs. 

But of all, Josephine occupied my 
mind most clearly. I had never loved 
any other woman as I had loved Jo- 
sephine. I have recounted how her 
faithlessness had driven me to enlist. 
We were to have been married, and I 
had encountered her in the Bois, in the 
embrace of an abominable, bristling 
giant, while waiting for a little midi- 
nette who wished to confide her griefs 
to me. They had seen me and had 
laughed at me. 

Then I had been insane with rage; 
but now, standing at the door of death, 
I could look back upon the perfidy of 
Josephine and smile. What vanity love 
is! How it fools the wisest man, so 
that he forgets the lessons of experi- 
ence, and, knowing all women to be un- 
true, lets some girl pull the wool over 
his eyes! Lying there, crumpled, rid- 
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died, dying, I forgave Josephine with 
all my heart. Poor, shallow creature, I 
longed to place my fatherly hand on 
her bowed head and tell her so!’ 

“Here’s another of them!” 

I heard the voice at my side. I felt 
myself raised, and, through my para- 
lyzed eyelids, I perceived the forms of 
two men of the Ambulance Corps, with 
the red cross upon the arm. They had 
unfolded a stretcher and set it down at 
my side. 

“He’s dead!” said the second man, 
dropping me. 

The first man drew near and watched 
me with a complacency that irritated 
me a littie. 

“T’ve seen his faee before,” he said. 
“T don’t know where, but I often meet 
faces I’ve seen. I used to drive a taxi- 
cab in Paris. He looks more like a 
provincial, though.” 

I ground my teeth at the insult, but 
I lay motionless. Some instinct must 
have told me that I was about to hear 
something of consequence. 

“He makes me think of my sweet- 
heart,” the fellow continued. “Joseph- 
ine, of the Rue Marcy.” 

“Eh?” growled the other, moving 
round within the radius of my vision. 

The first man was a little ferret- 
faced creature, the type of the night- 
prowling cabman. The sight of him 
had not awakened anything more than 
irritation within me, but at the sight 
of the second man I felt a surge of 
anger fill my heart. I knew him at 
once. It was the bristling giant who 
had embraced Josephine in the Bois and 
laughed at me. And here he was, not 
fighting in the trenches, but—name of 
a dog!—carrying braver men back to 
the hospital! 

“What is she like, then, this Joseph- 
ine of thine?” the fellow demanded. 
“T, too, have a Josephine.” 

“She is tall and slender, with black 
hair, and lips of a redness 


“And a gold filling on the upper left 
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side?” screamed the giant, 
excitement. . ; 

“Tiens! You know her?” the first 
man demanded in turn. 

“Know her? She is my sweetheart, 
whom I left to go to war, and she told 
me that she had never had another !” 

“Yours? She is mime, and she told 
me I was the one love of her life. You 
lie!” exclaimed the little man; and, 
deftly opening his end of the ambu- 
lance, he brought it together in such a 
manner as to nip the anatomy of the 
larger man painfully. 

The giant, with a howl of pain, 
leaped at the little man and seized him 
by the throat. They wrestled and 
fought to and fro, and cursed, and tore 
at each other, while I, unable to move, 
watched the combat with a smile of 
cynical amusement. 

It did not surprise me at all, for 
in my mind Josephine, whom I had 
adored, whom I was to have led to the 
altar within a few short weeks when I 
discovered her perfidy, had always been 
to me the symbol of woman, though I 
had not then known that that symbol 
was inconstancy. I remembered how 
she had protested when, in my jealousy, 
I had suggested that others might have 
loved her. Never, she swore, had any 
lips but mine and those of her imme- 
diate family touched hers. Verily I 
had been a laughing jackass, as the 
Americans say in Paris. 

Those protests! I smiled softly. I 
wondered whether, if it were possible 
for us to meet again, she would have 
the effrontery to pretend that she had 
always loved me. I knew how my war- 
worn uniform would fascinate her in- 
constant heart. I had even pictured 
myself listening with folded arms to 
her explanations. There was nothing 
she would not say to delude my judg- 
ment. I had seen myself leaving her 
with a mute shake of the head; I could 
forgive, but the old passion was buried 
forever. 
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And she had loved both these 
wretches, fighting’ in the dust beside 
me, and Heaven only knew how many 
more besides! A hundred? A thou- 
sand, perhaps! Even now scores might 
be dying with Josephine’s name on their 
lips. 

So, musing thfts, I watched the strug- 
gle with joy. The big man was holding 
the little man in his arms and gouging 
his thumbs into his throat. The little 
man had his incisors fixed in the big 
man’s ear and was trying to chew it 
through. I wished that Josephine could 
have seen her lovers. 

The little man was certainly a fighter. 
Just as the big man had managed to 
release his ear, and was tightening his 
hands about the little man’s throat, the 
little man, with amazing dexterity, 
kicked up his heels and seized the big 
man’s nose between his ankles, wrench- 
ing it so severely that the big man 
dropped him and clapped his hands to 
the injured organ with a bellow of 
pain. 

I have always loved a fair fight, hon- 
estly fought, and at the sight of this, 
so valiant, so American in its spirit of 
la boxe, I could no longer restrain my- 
self. I raised my head feebly from the 
ground and cried: “Go to it!” 

It was only a hollow groan that came 
from my lips, but the effect was electri- 
fying. Whether it was the loneliness of 
the place and the increasing darkness, 
or the fact that each man had had 
enough, I do not know; but, relinquish- 
ing their hold of each other, the big 
man and the little man cast each a sin- 
gle glance at me and bolted in opposite 
directions. 

However, I did not speculate long 
on the reason of their flight, because 
the movement that I had made, slight 
though it was, caused so extreme a pain 
that I fainted. 

Ages passed. I was dimly conscious 
of movement, of excruciating suffer- 
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ing, of being carried on stretchers and 
in ambulance wagons. In point of fact, 
two others of the detachment had found 
me almost immediately and conveyed 
me to the rear. At last I opened my 
eyes feebly to the light of day, to dis- 
cover that I was lying—how amazing it 
seemed !—between white sheets. And 
an angelic woman’s form, of which I 
had had some vague perception during 
my long torment, rose from my side, 
sighed heavily, and disappeared. 

It came to my realization now that I 
was in one of the base hospitals. I was 
in a ward, among a number of other 
wounded. I saw the beds on either side 
of me, the nurses flitting here and there, 
and yet I knew that I only hovered 
upon the borders of life. I could not 
stir a finger, and I saw only through 
the fringes of my eyelashes. 

Presently, however, I heard a boom- 
ing voice approaching, accompanied by 
a number of piping voices. My first 
idea was that I had reached heaven at 
last. The booming voice must be, I 
concluded, Gabriel; the lesser ones 
those of the angelic choir. However, I 
was soon undeceived. They were noth- 
ing but mortals, being, in fact, the head 
physician and his class of students. 

The doctor took up his position at 
the bottom of the bed and addressed 
the young men, who ranged themselves 
on either side. Two took my 
and tried to feel my pulse; one looked 
at my tongue, one pinched my nose, and 
another, having nothing else to do, in- 
spected my teeth. 

“This celebrated case,” the doctor be- 
gan to explain, “is the ninth marvel 
of the medical world. It is the supreme 
triumph of medical science, gentlemen, 
and illustrates, as nothing else could, 
the boon that modern surgery has 
brought to mankind. Observe, gentle- 
men, the tenacity of this purely vegeta- 
tive life. The subject, which can never 
be anything more than it is now, can 
never revive, never know that it has 
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been a man, has lain in this condition 
nearly three weeks. Yet life goes on. 

“Tt fell five hundred feet from an 
aéroplane. The skull, you will observe, 
has been fractured in a dozen places; 
the jaw was broken; the arms and legs 
were smashed to smithereens; every rib 
was in minute pieces; and, in fact, 
when found, it was little more than an 
animated pulp. Yet we have recreated 
the so-called human form divine, so 
that, if it could revive, it would be re- 
stored to the world a sound and healthy 
man, though it could never serve its 
country in the field again.” 

‘But why not, doctor?” inquired one 
of the younger students. 

“Because, most unfortunately, we 
had to use a ligament from the arm 
to repair the knee of one of our staff 
who had fallen downstairs.” 

“Then I owe you one for that, bur- 
glar!” I thought, though I said nothing. 

“Hence,” he continued, “if it were 
possible for this subject to become intel- 
ligent again, instead of a vegetative 
process, it would appear a normal mun 
in every way except for the stiffness of 
the right wrist. It is a great, a won- 
derful criumph of medical science.” 

“But the patient will eventually die 
unconscious,” protested the same stu- 
dent. 

“Well, and what of that, monsieur 
demanded the doctor, turning sharply 
upon him. 

“Then what has been the use of cur- 
ing him?” the student asked. 

“The good, monsieur?” repeated the 
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physician ironically. “Is it not good to . 


demonstrate the marvels of modern 
surgery, and the boon it has conferred 
upon humanity? Yes, it will die, gen- 
tlemen, this vegetable,” he continued, 
after the laughter at the expense of the 
unhappy student had subsided. “It will 
die assuredly, because, though we can 
restore the body, we cannot renovate its 
functions. But it is a wonderful tri- 
umph for science, as I was observing, 
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and was rendered possible because of 
the inherent vitality in this low organ- 
ism, hardly higher than the ape, which 
appears occasionally among our peas- 
antry as a throwback. Observe the re- 
ceding brow, the projecting chin, the 
blunt nose r? 

I could endure these. insults no 
longer. 

“But, monsieur, did I make my own 
brow and chin and nose, or did you and 
your colleagues?” I protested indig- 
nantly. . 

I never saw a man so taken aback. 
He glared at me and at the students, 
who, having resisted their immediate 
impulse to flee, surrounded me again, 
uttering exclamations of admiration 
and encouragement. 

“Be silent!” thundered the doctor. 

“But why should I be silent when 
you have aspersed my ancestors?” I 
demanded in vexation. 

“Because you are a vegetable!” he 
shouted. “You are unconscious and 
cannot revive! Do you not under- 
stand? One more word from you, and 
I wash my hands of you, ingrate!” 

“But, monsieur ” T began, unable 
to refrain from protest at this injustice. 

“Gentlemen,” said the doctor, “the 
outcries that you have heard are purely 
from the spinal processes, and are not 
affliated with understanding. They are 
as automatic as the kick of the leg of 
the decapitated frog, or. the squeak of 
the turnip when it is pulled out of the 
ground. We will now examine the case 
in Ward No. 3, which shows - 

“The triumphs of medical science 
I shouted after him. 

But he strode away, muttering and 
shaking his head, and, my strength ex- 
hausted by my outburst, I remained mo- 
tionless upon my pillow, a prey to bit- 
terness of heart. 

Life held nothing more for me. That 
I should recover I felt assured, for al- 
ready I felt the rush of vitality through 
my limbs. But what is life when one 
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cannot serve one’s country? That in- 
dispensable arm sinew of mine now 
adorned the knee of that accursed doc- 
tor, while I—poor wretch!—must go 
through life maimed and stiff of the 
wrist. 

It was strange, but even then I found 
myself thinking of Josephine. 

Ah, the little archtraitress! How 
many lives had she wrecked as she had 
wrecked mine? How many pitiful fools 
had she duped? With what effrontery 
had she lied, telling each one that she 
had never been kissed before? Poor, 
blind, besotted men, how could they 
swallow such preposterous falsehoods? 

Never, though she swore to me upon 
her knees by all the saints, could I 
bring myself to trust in her again. 

And I felt the tears rise into my eyes 
and stream down my wasted cheeks. 
I turned my head aside and sighed in 
humiliation of soul. 

Presently I heard the rustling of a 
woman’s skirts. I knew that the nurse 
had returned ta my bedside. I listened, 
and I heard the sweetest voice that ever 
reached my ears. 

“Poor fellow, how he is suffering!” 
it murmured. 

I opened my eyes. I looked. I 
looked into the face of Josephine. 

Josephine, my ‘false love, the de- 
ceiver, the abominable, faithless one, 
sweeter and more youthful in aspect 
than ever, standing at my bedside, at- 
tired as a nurse! 

“It is thou, then, Josephine!” I mut- 
tered. 

“Ah, my poor Francois, my hero 
Francois, whom I allowed to go from 
me on account of a foolish lovers’ quar- 
rel, a paltry misunderstanding!” she 
murmured. And I saw the tears in 
her eyes also. 

“Yes, my Francois,’ 


she continued, 


“after I discovered that you had really 
gone to the wars, I was in despair. I 
knew that you, with your reckless brav- 
ery, your courage so dauntless, would 


fling yourself to death amid the hordes 
of the enemy. What was there left for 
me to do but to become a nurse, hoping 
that fate would some day bring you 
back to me? Alas, my brave, my he- 
roic Francois, if I had been- able to 
overcome my modesty and tell you that — 
I loved you in spite of all " 

I admit that I was touched to think 
that, even after this lapse of time, and 
in spite of all, Josephine still retained 
so accurate a mental picture of me. 
But I was unable to withhold my scorn. 

“Traitress!” I cried. “Me whom you 
loved? How about the poor dupe whom 
I found embracing you in the Bois that 
day—the giant? And how about Mon- 
sieur Ferret Face, of the taxicab? And 
the millions, tens of millions, perhaps, 
to whom you have given your kisses?” 

Josephine sank down upon the chair 
at my bedside and looked at me with 
ineffable reproach in her beautiful eyes. 
Then she took out a delicate, filmy lace 
handkerchief and began to sob in aban- 
donment. 

When a woman weeps, it first irri- 
tates and then distresses me. I waited 
for Josephine to cease. But she sobbed 
harder and harder, only pausing to ap- 
ply a dryer surface of the little hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, and to look up at 
me with fleeting glances of hurt bewil- 
derment. 

“There, never mind!’ I said, more 
gently. ‘I do not blame thee, Joseph- 
ine. To flirt is natural with some 
women—only they usually cease when 
they are engaged to be married.” 

Sob—sob—oceans of tears. The lit- 
tle filmy handkerchief was wringing 
wet. 

“Josephine, do not weep so!” TI im- 
plored her. “It is not thy fault. I 
spoke harshly. I was so _ deeply 
wounded.” 

But as she continued sobbing, I man- 
aged to extend my hand and take the 
handkerchief from her. ; 

“Why do you weep like that, Jo- 
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sephine?” I asked, feeling an uncom- 
fortable sensation of guilt, and also 
an inexplicable one of having in some 
way acted unkindly. 

“Oh, Frangois! Oh, my brave, but 
unkind Frangois!” she wept, trying to 
take back the handkerchief. “To think 
that I could ever have lived to hear thee 
call me a flirt!” 

She had found a second handker- 
chief, and that was becoming wet also. 
I confess that her words, her attitude, 
but mainly, I think, a vivid soul telep- 
athy, had aroused a dawning hope in 
my heart. 

‘But, Josephine,” I implored, “what 
excuse canst thou offer me?” 

“Excuse, Francois? The truth!” she 
said, with dignity. 

“What is the truth, then, Josephine? 
How about those embraces that you 
gave to that abominable giant?” 

“T had only seen Monsieur Latour 
once in my life before,” she answered. 

“But—once only, Josephine? Do 
you, then, embrace those whom you 
have seen only once? Why, it was not 
until our third meeting that I ventured 
to embrace you and ask you to share 
my life! And you saw me in the Bois 
and laughed at me!” 

“Listen, then, my hero!” she an- 
swered softly. “Already, if you re- 
member, rumors of war were in the 
Monsieur Latour had enlisted as 
a soldier of France, and I—I kissed 
him wished to instill into 
his heart a resolution to be worthy of 
my kiss, that he might use his great 
strength to slay a thousand of the 
enemy. It was France whom he kissed, 
not me. vAnd so I kissed him, with 
abhorrence, with disgust, because I felt 
that any sacrifice for France would be 
a worthy one. Didst thou think, my 
Francois, that the woman who had been 
kissed by thee could willingly kiss an- 
other? Why, I was laughing at that 


? 


air. 


because | 


thought wher thou sawest me.” 
I was stupefied to think how I had 
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misjudged her. Yet do we not all mis- 
judge those who are dearest to us? 
Lives there the man who is worthy of 
a good woman’s love? I was thrilled 
by the thought of the nobility of her 
sacrifice. 

“But then the cab 
claimed. 

“Which one?” she asked. 

“The one with the ferret face.” 

“Ah, poor Monsieur Montague! 
Why, Frangois, he, too, had enlisted, 
and, being doubtful of his courage, it 
was my plan to make him love me 
madly and then to scorn him, so that, 
broken-hearted, he might fling himself 
into the ranks of the enemy and kill a 
hundred before he perished. He, too, 
kissed France that day.” 

And as she looked at me with the 
unspeakable pathos of one wrongly ac- 
cused in her beautiful eyes, all my 
doubts disappeared. I saw how I had 
let suspicion come between me and the 
only true love that had ever entered 
my life. I stretched out my arms to- 
ward her. 

“Forgive me, Josephine!” 
“T have been brutal, worthless. 
myself. 3” 


of Francois 


driver?” I ex- 


I cried. 
I abase 
Forgive me, or I die! 
“I forgive thee, my brave Francois,” 
she answered sweetly. 
Where is the skeptic who shall say 
that woman's love is worthless? I tell 


you, messieurs, it is a jewel beyond 


price. It is the noblest flower that 
grows upon the bosom of this arid 
world. 


“Josephine,” I faltered, “I am no 
longer fit for the wars. But if you will 
be my wife, I shall go back to my life’s 
profession as a notary’s clerk. In time 
I shall become a head clerk, and I shall 
recount my exploits every evening 
when we two sit, hands clasped, side 
by side in the inglenook s 

I had got thus far when I saw a 
physician enter the ward. He was en- 
gaged in conversation with Gabriel, and 
he walked with a slight limp. 
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It was the burglar who had possessed 
himself of my arm sinew. Overcome 
with fury, I got out of bed; I staggered 
toward him. 

“Assassin! Burglar! Give me my 
sinew from your knee!” I shouted. 

“Be silent, vegetable!” thundered the 
head doctor. 

“Vegetable or not, I claim my right,” 
I answered doggedly. 

The doctors stared at me, and at the 
gentle figure that now stood at my side, 
seeking beseechingly to induce me to re- 
turn to bed. I think that Gabriel must 





























“Hope!” 


“Listen! 
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' The roses of my garden, 
Or red or white or gold, 
Make answer all as silent: 
“Bid Love his wings unfold. 
If that they truly bear him hence, 
Fate bless him as he flies!” 
But Love flies not—and so I smile, 
And walk in paradise. 
MartHa McCutiocu-WILLIiaMms. 


have known something of Josephine’s 
love for me, for his face assumed a 
look of great suavity. 

“Francois L’Anglois,” he said, “for 
everything in life there are compensa- 
tions. Be thankful that at least we left 
you your ribs.” 

“My ribs?” I exclaimed. “But why ?” 

I saw his glance light upon Joseph- 
ine. And suddenly I understood. I 
hung my head and blushed. 

“For then,” he said, “your case 
would require more skill than even the 
medical science of to-day possesses.” 


SOE 


LOVE’S HOUSE 
° OVE builded him a wee house 
Within this heart of mine, 
All netted thick with roses, 
Of silence aye the sign. 
There, prisoned in rich blossom, 
He bides through ill or good, 
Breathing to me a message 
Through every opening bud. 


“Courage!” the red rose saith; 
“Patience!” the white rose sighs; 

“Behold, behold, my heart of gold!” 
The gorgeous yellow cries. 

whispers soft the rose of dawn; 

The royal crimson sings, 

By grace of netted vines 

Love stays his vagrant wings.” 
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“SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


To save her mother and her younger brother and sister from destitution, Virginia 
Mynors, a girl of twenty, consents to marry Osbert Gaunt, of whom she knows nothing 
except that he was once engaged to-her mother. She and Gaunt have never met, and 
have seen each other but once—in a London art gallery, which she visited with some 
friends of her more prosperous days, Gerald Rosenberg and his sister. Gerald is in love 
with her, and would marry her but for his father’s disapproval. When Virginia learns 
that the gloomy-looking man who followed her about so strangely was Osbert Gaunt, and 
that he wishes to marry her, she concludes that it is because of her resemblance to her 
mother. It is, indeed, because of that, but for another reason than Virginia supposes. 
Gaunt’s whole life has been embittered as a result of his jilting by Mrs. Mynors, a heartless, 
selfish flirt, in favor of a richer man. He believes Virginia to be the same vampire type 
of woman, and takes a savage joy in the thought of bullying her. Mrs. Mynors knows 
his motive, but though she is wild with chagrin at finding her old lover no longer under 
her spell, and would gladly thwart him, fear of poverty restrains her, and she lets Virginia 
make the sacrifice. Gaunt agrees to support the family, educate Tony, the boy, and pay 
for a new treatment for the little girl, Pansy, who is lame. The marriage is hastily con- 
cluded, and Gaunt takes his wife directly to his country home, Omberleigh, where that 
same evening he harshly breaks the truth to her. 


CHAPTER X. a wineglass. She heard the lip of the 
M4 i \HE final closing of the door upon bottle clink, as if his hand were not 
Hemming, as he discreetly re- quite steady. 


\s usual in moments of stress, her 
appetite had forsaken her. She had 
seemed to help herself to the various 
dishes, and had played with her knife 
and fork, so that Gaunt, from his end 
of the table, had not noticed that she 
was eating practically nothing. Before 
leaving the room, Hemming had handed 
her a dish of fine strawberries. These 
she felt she could eat. She took some 

All through the dinner she had been ¢¢@™, broke the fruit with a fork, and 
putting a strain upon herself. She was ate with thankfulness that she had some 
now near the breaking point. mechanical process with which to fill 

Gaunt was pouring wine from the in this hollow pause before the com- 


tired, seemed to the bride to fill 
the gloomy room with reverberations. 
She heard its echoing—though it had 
been by no means banged—dying away 
like a murmur in cavernous heights. 
She had an illusion of being in some 
dark sea cave, into which the tide would 
slowly crawl and swallow her up. Her 
feet were cold, as if the first shallow 
waves already laved them. 


heavy, stumpy cut-glass decanter into mencement of definite hostilities. 
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The moments lengthened. Her hus- 
band did not speak or raise his eyes; 
but as soon as she laid down her spoon, 
he lifted his head and said abruptly : 

“Come here !” 

Virgie jumped. The attack was in- 
deed sudden. For a moment she wa- 
vered, then rose and moved, noiseless, 
down the length of the floor, along the 
edge of the table, until she stood beside 
him. 

He leaned back, contemplating her. 
More than ever she looked like the 
princess in a fairy tale. Her dress was 
cut and fashioned with the mystic skill 
that belongs to very few of the daugh- 
ters of our race. It was subtle—it had 
a disturbing effect. There was a gen- 
eral impression of charm, elusive and 
faintly fragrant—of a finished work of 
art—from the curve of the soft hair to 
the satin of the small shoes. 

“You’re quite as good an actress as 
I supposed,” remarked her husband, 
with satisfaction. 

She pondered this for a minute. 
Then: 

“You mean that I kept up appear- 
ances before the servants? That is sec- 
ond nature with me, I think—hardly 
acting. But I thought I wa¢ doing what 
you would wish.” 

He placed his hands upon the table 
edge, pushing his chair back slightly on 
its hind legs, while he looked up at her. 
Still he had the air of one who grimly 
jests. 

“Excellent! A wife who actually 
foresees her husband’s wishes and acts 
accordingly! Yes, I suppose it is best 
that it should be so. Pray continue to 
enliven my meals with your pretty prat- 
tle.” 

The color sprang to her face at the 
gibe. 

“Perhaps you will give me more 
efficient support next time,” she said 


quickly, speaking before reflecting. 
He laughed as if he had scored a 
point. 


“I think I warned you against an- 
swering back,” he softly reminded her. 

She looked him full in the eyes—a 
look of reproach, of disapproval, that 
apparently infuriated him. With a sud- 
den forward movement, he caught her 
by the waist, dragging her down upon 
his knee. 

“Here, drink to our good health and 
future happiness!” he cried, pushing 
the glass of wine toward her. 

The unlooked-for assault made her 
so faint that she knew the wine would 
do her good—help her to maintain her 
self-command in this ghastly situation. 
She sat where he had placed her, took 
the glass from his hand with both hers, 
and lifted it to her lips. 

“I drink to your good health,” she 
said, with dignity. 

He gave a wrathful exclamation, 
snatched the glass from her so that 
the remainder of the wine was shot 
over the carpet, and said: 

“Little hypocrite! You would 
sooner drink to my death!” 

“Oh, no,” said she, “I desire your 
health. You’re a very sick man just 
now, in mind if not in body.” 

“Sick or well, I’m your husband—in 
sickness or in health, you know.” 

She answered patiently : 

“Yes, I know; I am not likely to for- 
get.” 

She took out a tiny. handkerchief and 
wiped her trembling lips with it. The 
action drew his attention to the tour- 
maline ring she wore above her wed- 
ding ring. He snatched at her hand, 
pulled off the ring, and flung it into 
the heart of the fire that glowed dully 
in the old-fashioned steel grate, for the 
day had been cool. 

“An end of that!” he said. “I only 
used it to get it out of your mother’s 
hands.” 

She drew her breath in a long sigh, 
but made no other demonstration, 
though she felt her head swim. He was 
holding her with both hands, and his 

















touch seemed as if it seared. He looked 
as if he longed to provoke some sign 
of acute feeling. 

“You are proud,” he said under his 
breath, “proud as Lucifer! But I'll 
tame your pride.” 

There seemed no answer to this, and 
she attempted none. 

“You’re going to be the passive mar- 
tyr, the persecuted victim, are you?” he 
went on. “That’s the rdle you select? 
But don’t try me too far, or you may 
provoke me to make you show yourself 
in your true colors.” 

She raised her hands to her mouth 
with a little moan. 

“Oh!” she faltered, shaken with the 
storm of her wounded heart. “Isn’t 
it enough for you to know me broken? 
Must you see the tears and hear the 
cries before you will be satisfied? Well, 
you will—very soon. I don’t feel as if 
I could bear much more. But to-night 
you have hit too hard. You have 
blunted all feeling. I could not care, 
whatever happened. I’ve got past that.” 

With a sudden gasping for breath, 
she made an effort to rise. For a mo- 
ment he seemed minded to constrain 
her, but almost immediately let her go. 
She stood supporting herself a moment 
against the corner of the table; then 
tried a few uncertain steps and col- 
lapsed softly in a little, forlorn heap of 
silk and gauze upon the carpet, midway 
to the door. 

Gaunt rose, his face dark with annoy- 
ance; this was altogether so unlike his 
own forecasts of the scene that he was 
bewildered. He had expected coaxings, 
blandishment, the pleadings and wiles 
with which Virginia the elder had made 
him so intimately: acquainted. He re- 


membered, when once or twice his sul- 
len temper had made him harsh in the 
old days, how she had hung about him, 
how sweetly and pathetically she had 
put him in the wrong, how deftly she 
had 


smoothed his ruffled fur and 
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achieved her own ends, whatever they 
had been. 

Continually, in his solitude, brooding 
over the wreck of his life, he had told 
himself that now he knew—now he was 
wise with the wisdom we garner from 
the fields of tragedy and disappoint- 
ment. He was proof against the sirens; 
his ears were plugged with wool. Was 
he not the man to punish and reform a 
coquette ? 

He went and stood over her, then 
knelt at her side, passed an arm under 
her, and arranged her in a more easy 
posture. She was in a dead faint. He 
stared doubtfully, rose, haltingly 
crossed the room, and laid his hand 
upon the bell. He did not ring it. His 
hand fell away. He went to the table, 
poured some water into a glass, knelt, 
and dabbed her temples. She did not 
move. 

After a minute or two he rose, went 
softly to the door, and peered out into 
the hall. There was no sound of Hem- 
ming or the coffee. Turning back, he 
stooped, lifted Virgie with ease, carried 
her into the drawing-room, laid her on 
a sofa near the window, and opened the 
casement wide upon the night. 

The fresh, strong air revived her. 
She opened her eyes, and, looking up- 
ward, saw the canopy of stars in the 
deep blue, velvet heavens. Slowly com- 
ing back to a realization of the present 
moment, she turned her head and saw 
Gaunt stooping over the hearth, placing 
a fresh log upon the frre. 

She sat up, sick and shivering. He 
looked around quickly at her move- 
ment, but turned away again, and did 
not speak. He stood gazing down at 
the leaping flames in brooding silence; 
then, facing about with one of his sud- 
den flinging movements, which sent her 
heart into her mouth, he marched across 
the room, opened the grand piano, and 
sat down. 

Virginia was conscious of great as- 
tonishment as he began to play. It was 
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wild Hungarian music, leaping and 
striking like lightning flashes. But it 
seemed the one thing she could have 
borne at the moment. With a sigh of 
utter fatigue, she let her head droop 
against the hard, uncompromising cush- 
ion of the old-fashioned sofa and lis- 


’ tened. 


He had been playing about ten min- 
utes when Hemming and the coffee 
came in; and Virginia was able to sit 
up and help herself with composure. 

“Hemming,” said Gaunt, as the serv- 
ant was leaving the room, “Mrs. Gaunt 
is overtired. Tell Grover she will be 
coming upstairs almost at once.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The man departed, and again the 
closing of the door awoke those faint, 
mysterious reverberations which were 
like the last contact of the outside world 
with the tragedy of the isolated and 
rock-chained maiden. So might An- 
dromeda have felt when the smith had 
hammered into place the last rivet of 
her fetters, and she was left, helpless 
and in an anguish of suspense, to await 
the oncoming of the monster. 

Gaunt drank his coffee seated upon 
the piano stool. Then he set down his 
cup and began once more to play. This 
time it was soft and gentle, a lullaby, 
like falling water. It brought the tears 
rushing to Virginia’s eyes, so that she 
hid her face against the cushions and 
covered her mouth to suppress her 
crying. 

O for just one moment of the cling- 
ing of Pansy’s arms—of the bear’s hug 
from a leaping boy in pajamas, declin- 
ing to go to bed tractably, wasting his 
sister’s time in the fashion in which she 
loved to have it wasted! What were 
they all doing now? Caroline, the new 
maid, would be just bringing up Pansy’s 
cup of cocoa. Was it properly made? 


Virgie had taken such pains to show 
Caroline exactly how to do it. She had 
seemed to understand. 

Were they 


missing their sister? 


Would Pansy—intolerable thought !— 
cry for Virgie’s good-night kiss and 
tuck-in? Oh, no, surely not! They 
would all be lapped in their new com- 
fort and security. They would be bet- 
ter cared for than she, poor, inefficient, 
loving Virgie, had been able to care 
for them, with all her good will, unsup- 
ported by funds. 

O to be back, with that burden 
hanging over her as of old! To take 
up and shoulder the weight that had 
been crushing her, even if to do so 
meant death—a maiden death—a 
blessed release from this hard, difficult 
world—a going to be with father! 

She clutched at the only consolation 
she had—her present agony of terror 
and apprehension was just the price she 
had to pay for their safety and welfare. 
She had determined to pay it, and she 
would carry out her resolve. She must 
not flinch because it was turning out 
so much worse than she had thought 
possible. What did it matter, what 
could it matter, what became of her? 
They were happy and secure; Gaunt 
was tightly bound down to go on help- 
ing them, even in the event of her own 
death. She felt so weak, so afraid, that 
night that she thought for the first time 
in all her life of death as a thing that 
might conceivably happen to her. 

“What is the use of minding?” she 
whispered, trying to reassure herself. 
“It doesn’t matter. Nobody but me 
will ever know.” 

Her sobbing ceased. Something in 
the music helped to soothe it. The flut- 
ter of harmonious notes was like the 
beating of wings—it suggested the 
flight of wild birds. She thought of 
the swans that used to cross the sky 
in autumn at Lissendean, flying to seek 
new spheres for themselves. There 
came to her mind that story of Hans 
Andersen, in which the princess has to 
weave coats of nettles for the princes, 
her brothers, in order to break the spell 
that binds them. Should she not gladly 
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plait her nettle coats, endure her doom, 
to lift from those two beloved heads 
the evil spell of poverty and sickness? 

The music stopped. With it her 
thoughts ceased as if shivered suddenly 
to fragments. 

Her husband rose from the piano. 
Her heart was in her mouth, and she 
found herself shuddering in a panic ter- 
ror that drove out every other sensa- 
tion. 

He came up and stood looking at her 
with a somewhat resentful expression. 

“You seem quite done up,” he ob- 


served. “You'd better go to bed and 
to sleep. A good night’s rest is what 
you want. To-morrow let us hope you 


will be more fit to take up your new 
duties.” 

She raised her wet eyes with a glance 
of incredulous gratitude. Slowly she 
stood up, eagerly but silently question- 
ing him. 

“I’m sorry I—gave way,” she mur- 
mured. “I’m not usually so weak. But 
you see—a great deal has happened— 
and I hardly slept at all last night, so 
I’m very tired.” 

After a moment’s embarrassment, she 
held out her hand. He drew his own 
from his pocket to present in return. 
Half contemptuously he threw a glance 
at the little, girlish fingers lying in his 
square, brown palm. 

“T’ll give you another ring,” he said 
brusquely. “But I couldn’t stand see- 
ing you wear that other. When we meet 
to-morrow morning, I hope you'll be 
rested. Good night. Off with you.” 

She needed no second bidding. 


CHAPTER XI 


It seemed to Virginia, as she let her 
limbs relax in the big, downy old bed, 
that she never could sleep again. Some- 
where in that silent house couched the 
monster, as yet inert, but one day to 
awake—one day to rise before her as 


she cowered there, chained to her rock. 
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The very silence seemed full of ,breath- 
ings, the whispering of the trees out- 
side her window was like a stealthy ap- 
proach. How could sleep visit her? 
Yet youth exhausted will have its way, 
and she had not been laid to rest more 
than half an hour when she was in a 
profound and tranquil slumber which 
lasted without a break until she was 
called next morning. 

Grover had drawn back the curtains, 
and her room was full of sunshine. The 
maid brought her tea to the bedside and 
smiled as if she could not help smiling 
at the angelic little face in its tumbled, 
golden halo. 

“Dear me, ma’am, if you'll pardon 
the liberty, it does seem that odd to 
have a lady in this house,” said she be- 
nevolently. 

“Why? Does Mr. Gaunt not have 
many visitors?” asked Virgie drowsily. 

“Oh, never ladies, ma’am! Why, 
ever since I came, no lady has slept in 
this house—no, nor so much as dined! 
What is it they call the master in these 
parts? Sounds like miser, but means 
one that hates women.” 

“Misogynist ?” said Virgie, smiling 
back. “Have I married a misogynist ?” 

“Indeed, ma’am, it’s high time he was 
cured. A fime man like him, strong 
and in the prime of life. We’ve all 
wished it many a time. And cured he 
couldn’t help but be, once he had seen 





you, as we all agreed last night,” was 
the flattering verdict, rather timidly 
given. 


The bride colored, but did not seem 
offended. She raised herself on her 
elbow and ate her morsel of toast, ask- 
ing Grover various questions. 

“Our courtship has been so short, I 
know nothing about his home life,” she 
said. “But this seems to be a very 
pretty place.” 

“Pretty indeed, and a different house 
it will be when once you get it going 
and full of friends, ma’am. Of course 
they all say he was disappointed in love 
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as a young man, ma’am, and that is why 
he dislikes the poor ladies so much. I 
expect, however, you know a good bit 
more about that than what I do.” 

“Yes,” said Virgie, “I know all about 
that.” She sighed. “I hope I shall do 
right,” she remarked, “but gentlemen 
who live alone grow very set in their 
ways. You must tell me of any little 
tastes or fancies he may have.” 

Grover laughed gayly as she gathered 
up the tea things and went to fill the 
bath. 

“You that can turn him round your 
little finger, I’ll be bound!” she chuc- 
kled. 

The new mistress left her in this 
pleasing delusion, and lay back upon 
her pillows with a sigh. If she could 
but have the whole day in bed, she 
thought wistfully; A long day’s rest, 
after her good sleep, would set her up 
once more. At this moment her one 
desire was to snuggle down in the safe 
refuge of the bedclothes and remain 
there, utterly passive and inert. 

She appeared, however, punctually 
in the dining room when the gong for 
breakfast sounded. The meal was set 
in the old-fashioned way—the tea and 
coffee service before the mistress, the 
hot dishes at the other end. Gaunt was 
standing, with an open newspaper in 
his hand, near the window. 

“Well,” he said, “did you sleep?” 

“Yes, thank you, I did.” 

She came up and shook hands. He 
eyed her keenly. _This was the first 
time he had seen her in morning dress. 
Her white linen was simple and fresh, 
and she was daintily neat, but there 
were blue shadows under the melting 
eyes, and a sad droop of the mouth 
spoke of dejection. 

“Come, sit down and pour out my 
coffee,” he said, limping quickly to his 
own place. “We have much to get 
through to-day. You must go and see 


Mrs. Wells and give the orders for the 
day.” 


He added, with his “bad smile”: 





“If you are not very good at house- 
keeping, I don’t envy you. She’ll think 
very small beer of you.” 

“It’s two years since I had the man- 
agement of a large house,” was the 
gentle reply, “but I don’t think I’ve 
forgotten. London housekeeping would 
seem more difficult to me.” 

He looked at her, puzzled. 

“But your mother kept house at Lis- 
sendean, I presume ?” 

““N-no, I don’t think mother ever kept 
house,” said Virgie doubtfully. “She 
used to have a first-rate housekeeper 
who managed everything, when we 
were little. But afterward, when I 
grew up, we were becoming so much 
poorer that | told father to dismiss the 
housekeeper and save her wages, be- 
cause I thought I could manage. It 
was’ wonderful,” she added reminis- 
cently, “how much we saved then.” 

“Perhaps your father was not as par- 
ticular about his food as I am,” he re- 
marked sourly. 

“I expect Mrs. Wells knows your 
likes and dislikes, does she not? If she 
will help me for the first few weeks, 
I think I can manage to please you,” 
was the courteous rejoinder. 

Gaunt laid down his knife and fork 
to contemplate her. 

“In some ways,” he said slowly, “it 
appears that you do not resemble your 
mother.” 

“Who? I? Oh, no, I’m nota bit like 
mother, except in looks,” calmly re- 
plied Virgie. “Did you suppose I was? 
She’s social and I’m domestic. She 
likes going out, and I like home. I’m 
shy with strangers, and she never is.” 
After a minute’s thought, she added: 
“You see, ever since I grew up, I’ve 
known the seamy side of things—trou- 
ble, losing father, and poverty. I sup- 
pose it has made me dull.” 

The man glowered upon her fixedly 
as she sat, with an empty plate, sipping 
her cup of tea. 




















“You’re not eating,’ he threw out at 
length. 

“T’ve not much appetite this morn- 
ing,” was her gentle reply. 

“Eat!” he shouted, springing from 
his place and noting with satisfaction 
her involuntary recoil. ‘Come, what’s 
it to be? Kidney and mushroom, eggs, 
ham—what ?” 

She grew pink with distress. 

“Please, no,” she pleaded. “I—I 
can’t manage it. I—I simply can’t swal- 
low.” 

“Nonsense!” he declared loudly. “No 
airs and graces here, please. What will 
you have?” 

He held his fork poised above the 
dishes. There was an electric silence, 
and he thought she was going to rebel 
openly. After a brief struggle, how- 
ever, she gained command of herself. 

“An egg, please.” 

He rose and brought her the egg and 
the toast rack. She thanked him care- 
fully, and he seemed to retire behind 
his paper. But after some silence he 
abruptly flung it down. 

“If you don’t eat what you have 
there, I’ll come and stand over you,” 
he threatened. 

He was obeyed, though with a most 
evident effort. 

“As soon as you’ve had 
view with Mrs. Wells,” 
she had finished, “I 
round the farms. Be ready in the hall 
at ten-thirty sharp.” 

She rose. 

“Perhaps you will either show me the 
way to the kitchens or ring for one of 
the servants,” said she gently. 
~ “Hoity-toity!” cried her husband, 
stopping short to gaze upon her. “We 
stand upon our dignity, don’t we? Come 
along.- I'll show you.” 

She followed him down the tiled pas- 
sage to the comfortable, though not 
very extensive, kitchen premises. Om- 
berleigh was not a large house, though 


your inter- 
said he, when 


want to take you 
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the reception rooms were spacious and 
dignified. 

“Now, Mrs. Wells,” he announced, 
“here’s your new tyrant. She fancies 
herself on her housekeeping, so I ex- 
pect there'll be wigs on the green before 
very long. But remember—if you quar- 
rel, you part. I’m not going to have any 
wranglings in,my peaceful bachelor 
abode.” J 

Mrs. Wells evidently looked upon 
this speech as a particularly choice 
specimen of humor. 

“Well, there, now! I never!” was 
her good-humored comment. “If I 
can’t make friends with this young lady, 
sir, I think I shall deserve to be turned 
out, if I have served yot for a goodish 
while. He thinks to tease you and me, 
ma’am, don’t he?” 

The new mistress had a deft smile all 
ready. 

“Indeed, Mrs. Wells, I think he is 
fond of teasing,” she said; and, as so 
often, the cadence of her voice re- 
minded him unbearably of the woman 
who had forsaken him. It hardened 
his heart and drove him away, hostile 
and ‘irritated. 

Mrs. Wells proceeded to make Vir- 
ginia welcome. Grover had evidently 
carried down a good report of the new 
arrival. The housekeeper took her lady 
round dairy, scullery, storeroom, and 
larder, and was soon impressed with her 
thorough knowledge of the workings 
of a gentleman’s country household. 

“Bless me, to look at her you’d never 
think it!” she.declared afterward. “Just 
like one of the colored plates in the 
fashion papers, or a wax doll with the 
paper just off of it. But what she don’t 
know about churning ain’t worth learn- 
ing. And as to bread and cakes, why, 
you’d think she had kept house all her 
life, and it’s my belief she has, too— 
ever since she was old enough to have 
the sense for it.” 


At half past ten, Gaunt strolled into 











the hall, just as his wife, in a shady 
hat and with a white sunshade, was de- 
scending the stairs. 

Her unquestioning submission, the 
punctuality that left him no ground for 
any kind of complaint, were annoymy. 
He felt that the ground was being un- 
fairly cut away under his feet, and de- 
cided that he must make it clear that a 
mere policy of yielding would not ex- 
‘ empt her from the discipline he meant 
to inflict. 

They left the house together, and, 
turning to the left, among the thick 
pines, soon found a gate that let them 
through into the sunny meadowland. 

They first visited the stables, the 
barnyards, and,the orchards. Then, de- 
scending the slope, they came to the cat- 
tle in the pastures. Beyond this, again, 
was corn land, and the fields were be- 
ginning to grow faintly golden with the 
promise of harvest. 

Mindful of his sneer at her “prattle,” 
Virginia said little ; but he could not but 
recognize, from what she did say, that 
she knew what she was talking about. 
She asked one or two questions about 
his manures which touched upon the 
very point that just now interested him 
keenly. He was almost as surprised 
as if she had begun to speak to him in 
Arabic. More clearly than ever, he was 
beginning to perceive that this was not 
by any means the woman he had ex- 
pected. Yet he hardened his heart. He 
gazed upon her elegance, her fragility, 
her Dresden-china fairness, and told 
himself that she was merely cleverer 
than he had foreseen. The agricultural 
interest was just a pose, meant to con- 
ciliate him. She had, apparently, more 
than one weapon up her sleeve. She 


intended his conquest, and was planning 
her campaign accordingly. As for him, 
he felt as a man who has been taught 
only English methods of self-defense 
might feel when confronted for the first 
time with a professor of jujutsu. 


He had 


planned for himself the 
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gratification of breaking in to a life 
of country solitude a second Virginia 
Sheringham. He had thought that he 
knew and understood the methods that 


would be most effective. He had his 
victim in his power, but behold! it was 
not merely not Virginia Sheringham— 
it was somebody not in the least like 
her. More than once, already, he had 
been visited by the notion that he was 
behaving like a brute—that he was 
bullying a defenseless thing. Such a 
thought was intolerable. It simply could 
not be true. If it were, what outcome 
to the situation was there? 

No, it was not true. This submis- 
siveness, this helpless passivity, were 
merely the policy of reculer pour mieux 
sauter. She had some desperate plan 
in her head—meant, perhaps, to es- 
cape. He must be ready. 

Meanwhile, they had tramped for 
nearly two hours, and Virginia’s pow- 
ers were giving out. The day was a 
fine one, and it was the hottest hour. 
When they reached a stile overshad- 
owed by the grateful coolness of a 
huge beech tree, in the corner of a 
lately mown field, she sat down and 
begged for a few minutes’ rest. 

“What? Done up again? You don’t 
seem to be very strong. We’re two 
miles from home, and if we wait about, 
we shall be late for lunch. 
now; you can rest when,we get back.” 

“T don’t want lunch,” an- 
swered faintly, “but I must rest. Please 
go on and have lunch yourself, and 
leave me here a while in the shade.” 

“Ha!” he said, delighted at this con- 
firmation of his thoughts. “No, young 
woman ; I think it safer to keep my eye 
on you.” 

She made no reply in words. Her 
eyes were closed, and two tears forced 
their way beneath the lids and slipped 
down her cheeks. 

He made an exclamation of vexation. 

“Not good for much, are you?” he 
grunted. ‘Comes of eating no break- 


Come along 


any she 


























What am I going to do with 
Why didn’t you 


fast. 
you now, I wonder? 
call a halt before you were completely 
done for?” 

“I didn’t think we should go so far,” 


she answered listlessly. She was be- 
yond caring how he felt. She only knew 
that she could not get up and go on. 

The sound of trotting hoofs was 
heard approaching along the lane be- 
yond the stile. A dogcart, driven by a 
pleasant-looking young man, came in 
sight. 

“Good luck!” muttered Gaunt. He 
raised his voice: “Hello, Caunter! My 
wife has been making the rounds with 
me and is a bit done up by the heat. 
Will you get down and let me drive her 
home ?” 

“Why, certainly,” said a good-hu- 
mored voice. “Only too much honored. 
May I beg to be presented to Mrs. 
Gaunt ?” 

“Virginia, this is Caunter, my bail- 
iff,” said Gaunt, concealing his unwill- 
ingness as best he could. 

Virginia sat up, opened her eyes, and 
summoned a smile. Young Caunter 
had descended from the trap and stood 
by the stile. As his eyes fell upon the 
bride, they widened with very spon- 
taneous surprise and admiration. 

“T say, this is luck to meet you—to 

the joy, Mrs. 
Gaunt,” “My chief 
is hugely to be congratulated.” 

“Oh,” ,said Virginia, laughing, “it’s 
kind of you to say that. But you ought 
to say he is to be pitied, when I behave 
in this weak way. I am usually quite a 
good walker.” 

Caunter fixed his eyes intently upon 
her rapidly changing color and marked 
her faltering voice. 

“T’ve got my flask in my pocket,” he 
said hesitatingly to Gaunt, who nodded 
and held out his hand. 

“A thimbleful of brandy will be the 
best thing for you,” said he, bending 


be first to wish you 


he said boyishly. 
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“Drink 


over his wife with the cup. 
that !” 

As usual, she obeyed without dispute. 
Her color came back by degrees as the 
two men exchanged a few sentences 
about the land. 

“Do you feel well enough now to let 
me drive you back?” asked Gaunt pres- 
ently. 

“Oh, yes, of course. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Caunter.” 

She held out the cup to its owner 
as she spoke, lifting her appealing chin 
and giving him a smile such as he had 
thought existed only in romances. 

Her husband marked the emotions 
that expressed themselves in his bailiff’s 
honest countenance. He noticed also 
the simplicity and unconsciousness of 
his wife’s expression. Nothing he could 
take hold of! 

He crossed the stile, helped her over, 
put her into the cart, got in himself; 
and gathered up the reins. 

“Better get up behind, Hugh,” said 
he. 

Caunter reddened slightly and hung 
back. These two had been married 
only yesterday 

“Yes, you had better. I don’t want 
to have to stable your mare till you 
come for her,” bade his master. 

Caunter yielded and jumped up. 
With a tact that spoke well for him, he 
said a few words to Gaunt as they 

drove, until the quick motion through 
the air revived Virginia completely, and 
she began to ask one or two eager ques- 
tions about the neighborhood. He 
found himself speaking of the beauties 
of Dovedale—of the weird limestone 
caverns of the peak, and of the Druid 
circle at Arbor Low. She was inter- 





ested. To Caunter it seemed but a min- 
ute before they stood at the drive gate 
of Omberleigh. His head was whirling. 
As he jumped down to open the gate, 
he said: 

“If you don’t mind, I’ll leave you to 
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take Mrs. Gaunt to the door. I want 
to speak to Emerson.” 

He opened the gate, and was about 
to disappear into the lodge, which was 
occupied by the head gardener, when 
Gaunt called him back for some mes- 
sage with regard to cucumbers. As he 
was speaking, bending down over the 
side of the cart, the sound of a horse’s 
feet upon the road became audible, and 
a rider hove in sight, drawing rein 
promptly and shouting a greeting. 

He was a somewhat showy young 
man, with a chestnut mustache and eyes 
set too close together. He rode a fine 
beast, and was got up in leggings and 
cord breeches. 

“Why, hang me if it isn’t true!” he 
cried hilariously. “They told me you 
had been taken prisoner, Gaunt, and I 
refused to believe it. Bet Charlie Myers 
two to one against, down at the market 
hall yesterday. But”—raising his hat 
and riding up close to Virginia—‘‘when 
one sees the lady, the whole thing be- 
comes clear. Poor old chap, you never 
had a chance! Present me, won’t you?” 

“This is. Mr. Ferris, whose land is 
not far from here,” said Gaunt. “My 
wife, Ferris.” 

“But this is simply grand!” declared 
Ferris. “My wife will be ready to eat 
you, Mrs. Gaunt! Never since your 
husband came to these parts has she 
been allowed inside his doors. I say, 
Gaunt, you'll have to keep your door 
on the chain nowadays to bar out the 
women ; you will, by Jove! They’ll sim- 
ply roll up! When may Joey come and 
pay her respects? Give her the start, 
won’t you?” 

To Virginia’s surprise, Gaunt’s man- 
ners were equal to an occasion that she 
could see was very disagreeable to him. 

“Mrs. Ferris must give us time,” he 
said simply. “‘My wife has to go over 
the house and make some changes be- 

will feel ready to receive 
At present we are on our 





fore she 


guests. 


honeymoon and must not be disturbed. 
Sure you'll understand.” 

“Right-o!” replied Mr. Ferris, “But 

don’t bar us out too long, or we may 
get restive and break in. Welcome to 
the county, Mrs. Gaunt. You’re going 
to make things hum hereabouts, I can 
see.” 
Gaunt, his lips set in a tight, thin 
line, turned the cart into the drive, 
waved a hand to his neighbor, and 
drove off. 

“Damn!” he ejaculated under his 
breath, as the mare quickened her pace. 
“Tf I hadn’t had to bring you back by 
the road, we shouldn’t have met that 
jackass !” 

“I’m sorry,” said Virginia gravely. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“My word, but she’s a peach!” mut- 
tered Mr. Percy Ferris to himself, as 
he rode hastily home through the lanes 
to lunch. “And old Gaunt’s got her! 
That smoke-dried old curmudgeon! 
Well, some people have the devil’s own 
luck. Poor little woman! Sold to him, I 
suppose. Sold, body and soul. And he 
sits looking as if he would like to shut 
her up in a harem where no other man 
but himself could ever set eyes on her. 
Oh, why wasn’t she about in my day? 
However, one can’t have everything, I 
suppose.” 

It was as well that he should admit 
this, for he was considered extremely 
lucky by most of his neighbors. Begin- 
ning life as a veterinary surgeon, he 
had happened to be about when the 
late Colonel Coxon departed this life, 
leaving Josephine, his only daughter, 
sole heiress of Perley Hatch, a nice 
little property. 

Joey, who had been only nineteen at 
the time, was what Americans, with 
delicate euphemism, call “homely.”’ She 
had projecting teeth, a freckled skin, 
little twinkling eyes, and a loud voice. 
In person, she was large and ungainly ; 
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but she had her points. 
good humor, a fine seat on horseback, 
and a real love of children and animals, 
made her more or less popular in the 


district. Ferris was not a good hus- 
band, but he was not actively unkind 
to her, though he spared no chance of 


letting her know that but for her money ~ 


he would never have looked her way. 

As he entered his home and passed 
through the untidy hall, littered with 
whips, sticks, children’s toys, golf clubs, 
and tennis bats, mingled in wild dis- 
order with coats, jerseys, old hats, gar- 
dening gloves, and aprons, a loud roar- 
ing could be heard; and Joey presently 
came downstairs, her first-born son, an 
ugly, fat child of about five, tucked 
under her arm, kicking, fighting, and 
bellowing. 

“Hello!” said she, perceiving her 
husband. “I’ve been giving Tom a good 
spanking, to teach him not to torture 
things. TF can’t think what makes ’em 
such little demons of cruelty. Bill’s 
just as bad. I won’t have it; that’s flat! 
You hear, Tom? If ever you hurt 
anything, you’re going to get hurt your- 
self. Comprenny, my son?” 

She set Tom on his feet, dusted him 
down, pushed her untidy hair out of 
her eyes with one hand, and patted the 
boy with the other. 

“Kiss and make friends,” said she. 
‘“Here’s daddy, and we’re going to have 
dinner.” 

Tom bore no malice. He gave and 
received the kiss of amity, and they 
went into the dining room, where a 
huge dish of boiled beef, flanked with 
carrots, turnips, and suet dumplings, 
steamed upon the board. 
~ A nurse brought: down Bill and 
seated him on his high chair. Then 


Ferris, having begun to carve with ce- 
lerity, could keep his news no longer 
to himself. 

“Jo,” he said, “it’s true—true, after 
all.” 

“Eh, what?” said Joey, busy prepar- 
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ing Bill’s dinner in a plate with a spe- 
cial, high edge. 

“I wouldn't beliéve it—actually bet- 
ted against it,” continued her husband, 
chuckling. “But it’s gospel truth. Old 
Gaunt’s gone and got married.” 

“Go on! Pulling my leg!” observed 
Joey, with equal elegance and good 
humor. 

“My girl, I’ve seen *em—actually 
seen ’em together. Came up just as he 
was at his drive gate—telling Caunter 
something. She was sitting in the trap 
beside him, and—Jee-rusalem, she’s a 
peach, if you like!” 

“Percy, you are the limit! 
ber the boys.” 

“Lucky little beggars, they aren’t old 
enough to suffer like their daddy! I 
tell you I’ve never seen anything quite 
like her. She looks as if a breath would 
blow her away—like what the serials 
call ‘a vision from another world.’ And 
old Gaunt sitting there beside her, look- 
ing as if he would like to lay forcible 
hands on my windpipe! Old Gaunt! 
Help!” 

“Well, I never!” said Joey, deeply 
impressed. “It may be a bit of all right 
for us, if she’s a decent sort. Nearest 
neighbors, aren’t we?” 

“My dear, there’s nothing else within 
miles of her. I believe the Chase is 
next nearest. By the bye, think I'll 
ride over there ‘this afternoon and tell 
her ladyship the news. Come with me, 
old girl?” 

“T believe I will,” said Joey. “Let’s 
see. What’s the first day it will be de- 
cent to call at Omberleigh ?” 

“Not till further orders,” laughed 
her husband. “Mrs. G. will send out 
cards when she’s ready to receive. Poor 
little soul, I thought she looked as if 
she hoped somebody would throw her 
a rope before long. Old Gaunt! My 
hat!” 

“You call him old,” observed Joey, 
after a pause during which she took out 
her handkerchief and _ thoughtfully 


Remem- 
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scrubbed Tom’s nose, “but he’s only 
five or six years older than you.” 

“And looks twenty years older.” 

“That’s only because he doesn’t care 
what he looks like. Perhaps she'll fur- 
bish him up.” 

“Just fancy!” burst out her husband. 
“That sweet little creature up there in 
his clutches! It makes one shudder. 
I wonder if he talks to her about ma- 


nure? What would you suppose he 
does talk about, eh?” 
“You can search me,” responded 


Mrs. Ferris tranquilly. She never spoke 
English where slang could conveniently 
be substituted. “It’s one of these money 
transactions—like ours,” she presently 


remarked. “She gets Gaunt and you 
got me. You are both of you adven- 
turers.” 


“They were saying, down at the mar- 
ket hall, that she was a daughter of 
Bernard Mynors, of Lissendean, some- 
where in Dorsetshire. Didn’t your fa- 
ther know something of the family?” 

“He knew a General Mynors,. who 
was killed in the Boer War. Yes, he 
had a brother named Bernard, and their 
place was in Dorset. Came out of the 
top drawer, she did, if she’s one of 
that lot. But stony, you know—simply 
stony. I wonder where he picked her 
up.” 

“You can search me,” retorted Percy 
“All I 


can tell you about her is that she is It.” 


at once, and they both giggled. 


The bride appeared at lunch, pale, 
but valiant. Gaunt was standing in the 
hall as she descended the stairs, and 
noticed that she leaned her hand upon 
the rail and moved as if she were stiff. 
He decided that there was no doubt 
that this was a mere piece of humbug. 
She wished to impress him with an idea 
of helplessness, and as soon as his back 
was _ turned, would endeavor to 
make her escape. 

She forced herself to eat some lunch, 
because he was watching her under his 


she 


lowered lids. When she had done, and 
Hemming had left the room, Gaunt 
rose, came to her end of the table, pro- 
duced from his pocket a handful of gem 
rings, and tossed them on the tablecloth. 

“Choose what you like,” he said care- 
lessly. 

The color sprang hot to her face. 
With a dignified gesture, she pushed 
away the jewels and rose to her feet. 

“After what you said yesterday, you 
can’t expect me to take presents from 
you,” said she, making as if to pass 
from the room. 

“Ha!” He stood before her, the light 
of combat in his eyes. “You decline to 
take presents from me—good! But 
you can’t decline to do as I order you. 
I order you to wear two of those rings, 
one on your left hand and the other on 
your right. Choose quickly, or I’ll put 
them on your fingers myself.” 

She stood, and he could see how hard 
she found it to fight back words. In 
fact, she could not but realize that it 
would be madness to arouse the resent- 
ment of this extraordinary being, whose 
motives she was quite unable to fathom. 
Yet she made one effort to brave him. 

“I will not choose—I have no 
choice,” said she, not glancing at the 
rings, but with her eyes on his face. 

He turned, scooped up the rings in 


one hand, laid the other on her arm 
just above the elbow, and said: 
“Come, I'll assist your choice. 


There’s a little room at the west cor- 
ner of-the house that I think you may 
like to, consider yours. Let me show 
you.” 

She went with him, trying to control 
the shuddering that his grip upon her 
arm caused her. 

The room that they entered was evi- 
dently his own study. It was full of 
books and papers, untidy and dingy 
looking, like the haunts of most men 
from which the housemaid is ban- 
ished. Through this he passed, by an 
inner door, to a smaller room, with two 























windows, one south, one west. It was 
scantily furnished, but might have been 
pretty if artistically arranged. 

She glanced around. There was a 
second door. A room that she could 
neither enter nor leave without passing 
through his would be a poor boon. 

He pushed her down upon a sofa, 
seated himself beside her, and laid the 


little pile of rings upon her knee. With- , 


out speaking, he took her left hand in 
his own and began fitting the rings, one 
after another. All were too large ex- 
cept a fine half hoop of emeralds. 

“That for the present,” said he, “and 
we can have others altered. Which do 
you like next best?” 

“T don’t like to wear any of them,” 
she answered faintly. 

His shoulder was touching her own, 
and her terror grew with each moment. 

“You’re obstinate,” he said, with a 
scowl. 

She shook her head. 

“It’s not a question of what I like, 
so why pretend? 1 will do anything 
that you say I must,” she murmured, 
so low that he could hardly hear. 

“Well, then, I say you must choose 
another ring.” 

She turned them over _listlessly. 

“This,” said she at last, taking a sin- 
gle diamond. 

“Good!” He gathered up the rest. 
Then, to her utter relief, he rose. “I'll 
make them into a packet for the post,” 
said he. 

“Oh, that reminds me!” She was 
suddenly eager. “Please tell me, have 
you.a second post here?” 

“Yes. It'll be in soon—in about an 
hour’s time.” 

“Oh, I am glad!” A glow irradiated 
her wistful face. “Pansy promised to 
write. I thought she couldn’t have for- 
gotten.” There was a break in her 
voice as she mentioned her little sister. 
“When does the post go out?” she went 
on. 

“Very inconveniently, the man who 
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brings the bag also takes it back, so if 
you’re going to write, you must have 
your letter ready before you receive the 
one you expect. Will you like to write 
it now? You'll find things on the table.” 

He turned, went back into his own 
room, and closed the communicating 
door. 

Left alone, her first act was to steal 
across the floor to the other door and 
turn the handle. It was locked, and 
the key had been taken out. 

The knowledge that she was actually 
a prisoner came to her with a shock 
of horror. What would happen to her, 
what was she to expect in this house 
of mysterious terror? 

She dared not give way, however. 
No matter what she suffered, Pansy 
must know nothing of it—Tony must 
know nothing. She must write a letter 
that would reassure them; and if once 
she yielded to the creeping, nameless 
horror that assailed her,*this would be 
impossible. 

Rallying her courage, she fought the 
sobs that rose in her throat and sat 
down to the writing table. 

She had just sealed and stamped her 
letter, and was wondering whether she 
dare lie down upon the sofa and rest, 
when Gaunt came in, carrying his let- 
ters for the post and the packet for the 
jeweler in his hand. He went up to the 
place she had just vacated, laid down 
what he carried, and took up the letter 
she had left lying on the blotter. 

“Shouldn’t have sealed it until I had 
read it,” he remarked coolly, as he 
broke the envelope open. 

Virginia sprang to her feet, and her 
angry cry, “Oh, how can you?” con- 
vinced him that he was on the right 
track at last. He was going to hear 
the truth, as she had written it to those 
with whom she knew no reserve. 

“One of my rules,” said he, “is to 
read all the letters you write.” 

“You ” Half in shame, half in 
rage, she broke off, stifling the word 
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upon her tongue. Drawing back, mis- 
tress of herself, she said scornfully: 

“I might have thought! People who 
will break vows will not respect seals.” 

His back was toward her, so she 
could not see whether that stung. It 
certainly did not avail to change his 
intention. He read her letter deliber- 
ately through: 


My Own Precious Littte Sister: You 
will be so anxious to know how I am, and 
what my new home is like, that, although I 
am very tired, I must send you a scribble 
before the post goes out, which is much 
earlier than I thought. 

Well, my darling, we got here quite safely 
This house stands on a hill, and there are 
- woods behind it. The garden goes right 
down the hill. It is not as big as Lissen- 
dean, but it is a very nice house, and there 
are kind servants. . 

You would have laughed if you had seen 
Osbert and me sitting each at one end of a 
great, long table, having dinner in state! 

It seemed so odd this morning to be called 
—to have tea brought to me, instead of tak- 
ing it to mamma—to have no beds to make 
nor breakfast things to wash up! Nothing 
to do, in fact, except order the dinner! The 
housekeeper, Mrs. Wells, is very nice. I 
think we shall be great friends. -Her dairy 
is beautiful. They have those churns that 
darling father and I used to long for at Lis- 
sendean. I almost cried, remembering. 

This morning was gloriously fine. Osbert 
took me out over the farms, and showed me 
the horses and the corn land and all the 
estate. 1 was very silly, and got faint when 
we had gone some way You see, I don’t 
like to confess to him how run down I have 
been; and having had so little food for so 
long. I have no appetite, and the very sight 
of the abundant meals makes me feel ill. 
I simply can’t swallow. I know this good air 
will make me better by degrees. 

Oh, darling, I felt so homesick—so deadly 
homesick last night. 1 thought of you all, 
and wondered what you were doing—how 
you were getting on, and whether you missed 
Virgie! Also, I remembered that I never 
showed Caroline the place where your sur- 
gical things are kept. You must show her, 
before the great doctor how 
anxious I shall be until I hear all about his 
visit! Keep up your heart, darling. I know 
you will be much bef | 


comes. Oh, 


better before long. 





little sitting room 


Osbert has given me a 
for my own. 


I am writing there now. He 


has given me a splendid emerald ring; and 
another with a diamond in it. 

Oh, Pansy, love, darling, pet, write, and 
tell me everything—just everything you can 


think of, because I am very lonely. Your 
own most loving V IRGIE. 
Hugs and kisses to my old Tony. I hope 


the bat is satisfactory. 


While this letter was being read, 
there was complete stillness in the 
room. The writer stood in the window, 
her back turned to Gaunt. 

He, when he had finished reading, 
let the hand that held the paper drop 
between his knees, while he sat staring 
at the motionless figure of his wife. 
He could not doubt that the letter was 
spontaneous. She had evidently had no 
idea at all of his demanding to see it. 

But if it were true, then what was 
he? Had he made the greatest mistake 
of his life? 

“What induced you,” he demanded 
huskily, “to write such a letter as this ?” 

She turned around, puzzled. 

“What do you mean?” 

“If you had written as you felt about 
me and my treatment of you *% 

“But I can’t do that. I’m bound to 
be loyal to you,” she said quietly. “You 
know that. Besides, I may suffer, and 
perhaps I deserve it. They never shall, 
if I can help it.” 

“But they shall and can,” he snarled. 
“This child will suffer if she never sees 
shall—no, 





you never 
by 

He checked the oath. What was he 
saying? What was he thinking? There 
stood before him a dauntless creature, 
submissive, but utterly unconquered. 
Was he’ going to find his pleasure in 
torturing her? His head swam. Yet 
the perverse devil in him drove him on. 

“That’s part of my plan,” he said, 
“part of my scheme to pay your mother 
in full. You will never set eyes on 
any of them again. I told you yester- 
day—it is a life sentence.” 

She answered gravely: 
told me that.” 


again—and she 


’ 





“Yes, you 























“And you—you write like this! Be- 
cause you think it would make the child 
unhappy if she knew the truth! How 
long do you think you can manage to 
keep up this farce—eh?” 

She shook her head. 

“I don’t know. I can’t look for- 
ward,” she muttered hurriedly. “I must 
just do what I can—as long as I can.” 

He tossed the letter upon the table. 

“Seal it and put it in the bag for the 
lie it is,” he said thickly. 

She sat down obediently to reseal the 
envelope. He stood watching her with 
eyes full of baffled purpose. Upon them 
there entered Hemming, bearing a 
locked post bag in his hand. 

Gaunt unlocked it with a key that 
was fastened to his watch chain, took 
out the contents, placed his own cor- 
respondence and his wifé’s one letter 
within, relocked the bag, and handed 
it to the man, who retired. 

The letters lay beside him in a little 
pile. He sorted them and selected one 
addressed in a childish, unformed hand 
to Mrs. Gaunt. 

“Of course,” he said, “I also read 
all the letters you receive.” 


“T suppose so,” replied Virginia 
dryly. 
She felt that her limbs would no 


longer support her and sat down, white 
and shaking, clenching her hands to- 
gether while again fell and 
Gaunt read: 


silence 


Virgie, my own darling, I must use up the 
time while you are being married in writing 
to say O my sweet dear I hope God will let 
you be hapy like you deserve to be. I am 
so sorry I did not see Osbert when he came 
hear, but you must send me his foto, then I 
shall know what he is like. O, it is nise to 
think you will alwas have enuf to eat now. 
You used to think I did not notice when you 
gave it all to Tony and me, but I did. I 
knew too that morning when you fainted 
over scrubing the kitchen flor, when you 
came up with that wet stain on your apron 
I knew because I caled so many times and 
you did not answer. Now you will be rich 
and grand and hapy and you must not think 
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Car- 
roline is a nise woman, very kind to me, 
but O Virgie, I shall not be so hapy with 
Mamma now you are not hear to keep her 
pleased, I hope it is not rong to write this. 
It must be so funny to have a husband, give 
him my love if you think he would like it, 


I shall fret, because I don’t mean to. 


are your nees well yet? Mind you don’t 
walk too far till they are. Have you dis- 
sided which room is to be mine when I come 
to Omberleigh? Do let it look out on the 
yard so | can see the chickens. Goodbye, 
darling, darling. 

Your LitrLe Pansy Bossom. 


There was a pause after the man 
had finished reading. He frowned, bit 
his lip, and stared at the floor. At last 
he flung a question at his wife: 

“What’s wrong with your knees?” 

She started and flushed. 

“They are—they are a little swollen 
and sore—with housework—kneeling 
about, you know,” she murmured apolo- 
getically. “Does Pansy mention it?” 

“What housework have you had to 
do?” 


’ 


“Only the keeping of Laburnum 
Villa.” 

“But there was a servant. I saw 
her.” 


“Oh, she only came for that after- 
noon, because J—I didn’t want to let 
you in myself—-—” 

“And you ask me to believe that you 
—you have been a maid of all work for 
the past two years?” 

“Oh, no, I don’t ask you to believe 
it,” came the disdainful retort. “I don’t 
care whether you believe it or not.” 

He went up to-her with one of 
his unexpected, almost violent, move- 
ments, snatched the hand that hung at 
her side, opened it, and studied its pink 
palm. It had been carefully tended, 
but it bore unmistakable signs of hard 
usage. 

“Tt seems to me I have married the 
wrong woman,” he said, letting it fall 
again. “It was your mother who ought 
to have been made to suffer.” 

“Mother has suffered a great deal,” 
murmured Virginia. 











He thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets, walked away across the room, 
came back’ slowly, and paused, staring 
at her. 

“Tell me, for God’s sake—what 
made you consent to such a marriage 
as this?” 

She made a backward movement 
away from him, her eyes blazing, her 
temper high. 

“I did not consent—I never con- 
sented to such a marriage as this!” 

She was in act to go out of the room. 
He put himself in the way. 

“What, then? What did you ex- 
pect ?” 

“I will not speak of it to you.” 

“You will speak of what I please!” 
As she made to pass him, he took her 
by both arms, holding her before him. 
“You are to tell me what induced you 
to agree to marry me.” 

“Why should I tell you when you do 
not believe what I say?” 

“You tell me—I’ll believe it or not, 
as I see fit. Out with it!” 

She once more checked the hysteri- 
cal sobs that threatened her. 

*‘You—you had once loved mother,” 
she said slowly. “You knew that she 
preferred another man. I am like her 
—you saw me; it brought back to you 
that bygone love. I supposed that you 
were attracted——” 

She paused. 

“But what of yourself? 
feeling in the matter? [I 
at that.” - 

“Tt was only a question of me,” she 
muttered, “and it was giving myself 
up for them. I—you see, I could do 


Your own 
want to get 





nothing ” In spite of her control, 
sobs began to shake her voice. “Tt was 
hopeless—we were at the end——” 


She broke off to summon fresh nerve. 
He stood immovable, holding her, com- 
pelling her, as it were, to continue. 

“The end of your resources?” 

She nodded. 
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“And nearly the end of my strength, 
too. I was afraid that if I took a place 
anywhere, my health would give away. 
I was afraid—a coward!” Suddenly 
her emotion her words and 
steadied her voice. “I ought to have 
gone on—just died and trusted God to 
care for them. But, oh, you’ve never 
known, never thought of what it means 
to have the ones you love, your own, 
your darlings—destitute, and to know 
that you—can't go on much longer. As 
for you”—she looked him squarely in 
the eyes, her own iull of scorn—“how 
could I have guessed that a man like 
you could exist? A man who could 
find pleasure in bullying, browbeating 
the helpless girl he had sworn to love!” 

“Ha!” he said. “So you break out 
at last, do you?) How dare you speak 
to me like that? I shall punish you for 
it. You haven’t read that letter yet. 
Give it me.” 

She held Pansy’s as yet unread 
epistle crushed in her left hand. With- 
out reflecting, she snatched it to her 
breast, covering it with her other hand. 
In a whirlwind of some blind fury that 
he could not analyze, he took it from 
her, using force to unclasp her fingers. 

There was a tussle, momentary only ; 
then she stood free of him in the middle 
of the room, a wild look on her face, 
glancing this way and that as if for 
He stood before ‘one door, the 


gave 


‘escape. 
other was locked. Like a flame blown 
out by a puff of wind, her passion died 
as the knowledge of her own desperate 
case overflooded her. Tutning away 
with a long-drawn moan, she crouched 
down in a big chair, hiding her face, 
giving way to her despair unrestrained. 

In a minute or two she heard his 
voice, harsh and broken, speaking close 
to her. 

“Why did you provoke me? You 
shouldn’t—it’s dangerous,” he growled 
hurriedly. “Here—take your letter! 
Here it is,” pushing it into her hands. 
“Stop crying, can you—or conceal your 























face? 
tea.” 

At the admonition she sprang to her 
feet, and he saw the pathos of her pale, 


Here comes Hemming with the 


tear-washed cheeks. With a_ swift 
movement, she ran to the writing table, 
seated herself thereat, and bent down 
her face as if busily occupied. Gaunt 
placed himself beside her, leaning partly 
over, as if watching what she wrote. 
And upon this domestic tableau the 
servant entered with his tray. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The otter hounds were out, and Mr. 
Ferris was driving his wife in the car 
to the meet. The gentleman was in 
capital humor, for he knew how accept- 
able a companion he would prove to 
everybody this morning, being, so far 
as he knew, the only person as yet who 
had actually beheld the romantic crea- 
ture who had conquered that hard and 
woman-hating bachelor, Gaunt of Om- 
berleigh. 

“T wonder if she'll hunt,” remarked 
Joey. “Gaunt’s a good horseman, in 
spite of his lameness. Just fancy see- 
ing him about this winter with a pretty 
wife in tow! It’s simply too rippin’— 
best news I’ve heard for a long time.” 

“Hello! Who’s this riding the wrong 
way?” said her husband suddenly. “If 
it isn’t the doctor! More news for us 
to carry to the hunt! Who’s ill now, 
I wonder?, Hello, Dymock! Where 
are you off to on such a grand morn- 
ing?” 

“Give you three said 
Dymock, drawing rein with a grin on 
his clever, keen face. “But you won't 
guess in fifty.” 


guesses,” 


“Got it in one!” shouted Joey. 
“You're going to Omberleigh. I can 
see it in your eye.” 

“You're a wizard, Mrs. Ferris. Have 
you seen her, then?” 

“What—the bride? You don’t say 


you’re going to see her?” 
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“I saw her yesterday,” burst in 
Percy, “and she looked as well as— 
well, as health itself.” 

“Old Gaunt -is not satisfied, how- 
ever,” replied Dymock. “It’s probably 
nothing much, but he says she seems a 
bit run down. I suppose I must expect 
to be sent for if her little finger aches.” 

“Sure!” laughed Ferris. “He looks 
as if he wished he could cause her to 
become invisible when any one of the 
male sex is passing by. Just the age 
to make a fool of himself, isn’t he? 
Well, if you’re passing our way later, 
look in, won’t you ?” 

“You'll be wasting your whisky, Fer- 
ris. I don’t give away my patients.” 

Ferris grinned. 

“Welcome, anyway,” he assured him, 
“with or without the spicy details.” He 
chuckled as he and his wife drove on. 

Doctor Dymock pursued his road, his 
mind, as he rode up through the pine 
woods, filled with as lively a curiosity 
as even the couple from Perley Hatch 
confessed to feeling. Hemming showed 
him into the study. It surprised him 
vaguely to find the house as untidy 
and dingy as usual—the abode of a 
woman-hating bachelor, untouched by 
the coming of a fair young mistress. 
Certainly the affair had been very 
sudden. 

» Gaunt joined him almost at once, his 
own appearance just as normal and un- 





changed as that of the house. 

“T must begin with hearty congratu- 
lations,” observed the doctor, shaking 
hands cordially. “Ferris, it appears, 
caught a glimpse of Mrs. Gaunt yester- 
day, and he she is perfectly 
lovely.” 

“Thanks. Yes, my wife is certainly 
pretty, b:t I fear she is not very strong. 
As I think I hinted to you in my note, 
she was bitten with the idea that infects 
many girls nowadays--this notion of 
taking up work, with a capital W. She’s 
been scrubbing floors and cooking 
meals, laying tables and lighting fires. 


says 
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It’s been quite too much for her. She 
told me nothing of it, and I was incon- 
siderate enough to take her a long ram- 
ble over the estate yesterday. She was 
so done up afterward that I persuaded 
her to stay in bed to-day until you had 
seen her.” 

It was frankly and quite pleasantly 
said. The doctor applauded the new- 
made husband’s care, and was taken 
upstairs, under Grover’s escort, to the 
room where his patient lay. 

He was not a man observant of de- 
tails, but it struck even him that these 
were curious surroundings for a mod- 
ern bride. 

Since his inheritance of the property 
from his great-aunt, the survivor of 
four aged sisters, Gaunt had _ not 
thought of touching or altering any- 
thing. The big bedstead on which Vir- 
ginia lay was what used to be known 
as a “tester.” It had a wooden canopy 
and hangings of washed-out chintz. 
There was an early-Victorian mahog- 
any wardrobe, big, heavy, ugly, and 
commodious. The rest of the furniture 
was in keeping. However, plenty of 
sunshine came in through the long win- 
dows, atid there was a bunch of roses 
on a small table near the bed. 

With her hair tumbling about her, 
Mrs. Gaunt looked like a child. The 
doctor had a moment’s horror as he met 
the nervous, shrinking dread in her 
lovely eyes. Was this a tragedy? 

“T had no idea,” stammered the pa- 
tient, “no idea that my—husband had 
sent for a doctor. There is no need. 
I am well. I’m only a little tired.” 

“Just what he told me,” said Dymock 
good-humoredly. “I expect you are 
both right. You can’t wonder at his 


being a bit anxious—can you?” 

He glanced up humorously at Grover, 
who had evidently had strict orders to 
remain, and who stood primly by the 
bed. She smiled, however, at his ques- 
tion. 

“Indeed, sir, I think the master is 


quite fight. Mrs. Gaunt is thoroughly 
overdone,” said she. “I dare say he told 
you, sir, as he told us, that she has been 
going in for this here domestic-science 
work. Young ladies like her, sir, is not 
fit for it. If you'll believe me, she has 
been actually washing clothes! That is, 
she says she had in a woman to help. 
But it’s a sin, sir, for the likes of her. 
However, now we've put our foot 
down.” She cast a glance of real kind- 
ness at the wistful creature lying on the 
bed. ‘“There’s plenty of us here, sir, 
to wait on her hand and foot. And 
in a few days you'll see she’ll be a dif- 
ferent thing—a different thing altd- 
gether. It’s her knees I want you to 
look at particular, sir, after you’ve took 
her pulse, of course.” 


When the doctor came downstairs, 
the bridegroom was standing at the hall 


“door, his hands deep thrust in his pock- 


ets, gazing out gloomily over the thick 
and shadowy pine wood. 

As Dymock approached, he turned, 
fixing his eyes upon him. The doctor 
stood drawing on his riding gloves, and 
did not at first speak. 

“Well?” said Gaunt at last, with an 
odd air of exploding. 

“Well, I’m a little puzzled. No doubt 
there is debility as a result of overwork, 
but there is more than that. To tell 
you the actual truth, your wife has been 
starving herself. You that’s a 
queer, unnatural symptom. When a 
healthy girl starves herself, it means 
one of two things: either her nerves 
are all to pieces—she’s what we call 
hysterical; or, in the alternative, why, 
she simply hasn’t been able to get 
enough to eat. Now your wife shows 
no sign of hysteria that I can see, ex- 
cept for the undoubted fact that she 
is undernourished—so a 

Gaunt folded his arms and looked 
away. 

“Dymock,” he said unwillingly, - 
“one’s doctor keeps one’s secrets, eh?” 


see, 























Dymock raised his clear, steady eyes 
and looked full at him. 

“T do,” was all he said. 

“Well, I fear it’s true that she has 
been underfed and overworked. It has 
been cruel. I had no idea myself. She 
looks so—somehow—so unlike that.” 

“Yes, indeed. You mean that her 
overexertion has been necessary ?” 

“T do.” 

“Well, I thought as much,” replied 
Dymock, after a pause. “Some unscru- 
pulous employer, I suppose. A good 
thing you rescued her. She’s perfectly 
healthy and sound, but she won’t be 
anything like robust for some time yet. 
I’m forbidding solid food at present. 
She must have nourishment every two 








hours—eggs beaten up in milk—port 
wine—strong soup—things like that. In 


a few days her appetite will return. 
But meanwhile she must be left per- 
fectly quiet, Gaunt—-you understand ?” 

“I understand perfectly. I give you 
my word for that.” 

“It won’t be for long,” said Dymock 
consolingly. “She’s young, and she'll 
pick up fast in this good air. Her con- 
valescence will be twice as rapid if you 
are considerate. She’s in a state of 
acute nervous tension and must be 
soothed—kept happy and quiet.” 

“Perhaps,” said Gaunt, after a long 
pause, “it would be better if I do not 
see her at all just at present. What do 
vou think ?” 

“Tt all depends. Does it excite her 
to see you?” 

“Tt might. Our marriage was sud- 
den, you know. She hardly knows me.” 

“I think it should depend upon what 
she would like. Might it not distress 
her that you should keep away?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“In a few days,” went on the doctor, 
“she ought to go out, if it can be man- 
aged without her putting her feet to 
the ground. You have no motor, have 
you?” 
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‘diamond, she’s one of the best. 


“No.” 

*See here, Gaunt, forgive me if this 
sounds like interference, but the fact 
of your never having had any ladies 
at the house—your well-known tastes 
or distastes—makes things a*bit diffi- 
cult for your wife. She’s all alone— 
there’s nobody to come and see her or 
cheer her up. I’m going to make a 
bold suggestion. Young Mrs. Ferris is 
simply bursting with hospitable inten- 
tions, and, though she’s a bit of a rough 
They 
have a motor, and she has nothing else 
to do. Let me send her round in a 
day or two to call upon Mrs. Gaunt.” 

Gaunt’s brow lowered. 

“A woman with a voice like 
horn 4 

“No beauty, I grant you, but 
good sort—and your only near neigh- 
bor. Let her drive Mrs. Gaunt about, 
show her the peak, take her shopping to 
Buxton, import some light literature 
from the circulating library—something 
to pass the time..’ 

“It may be that you are right,” re- 
plied Gaunt, after some hesitation. “I 
don’t want visitors yet, but if Mrs. 
Ferris would understand that she is 
quite an exception 

“It would double her desire to be of 
use,” laughed the doctor. “Well, good 
day. I’ll send along a strong tonic, and 
I think I’d like to see your wife again 
to-morrow if you agree.” 

“Come as often as you think wise. 
You’re the best judge.” 

The clatter of the hoofs of the doc- 
tor’s mare died away along the wooded 
aisles. Gaunt remained standing, his 
head bent, his hands locked behind his 
back. He hardly knew what he felt— 
what dominating impulse would emerge 
out of the present confusion of a mind 
that for more than twenty years had 
been swayed by one sole idea. 

The surroundings upon which his 
moody gaze was fixed were the scene 
of that accident which had done much 





a fog- 





a real 
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to warp his temperament—to give a 
twist to a disposition that from birth 
had been passionate and what is known 
as “difficult.” The kind of boy who 
would have been saved by the devotion 
of a mother who understood him, he 
had been left doubly an orphan at an 
age so early that he had but a confused 
memory of his mother’s face. His old 
great-aunts at Omberleigh had known 
nothing of boys. During his summer 
vacation he had stayed with them and 
run wild among the menservants. 

He had been about fifteen years old, 
a willful, even violent-tempered, lad, 
when he had disobeyed.a direct order 
by going for a ride upon the bailiff's 
horse, an  uncertain-tempered brute, 
who could be controlled only by his 
master. 

Contrary to his own expectation, all 
had gone well. He had been returning 
in triumph up the drive, off his guard, 
exulting in his successful bit of disobe- 
dience, when something white had scur- 
ried across the road. It was a shirt, 
blown from some clothesline by the 
gale, and flying upon the wind like some 
wild ghost, flapping, rolling, staggering. 
As if in.sheer malice, it had shot out 
from among the tree trunks and 
wrapped itself momentarily over the 
eyes of the outraged steed, which had 
swerved, terrified, and bolted into the 
wood. Madly the creature had striven 
to thrust itself in between the close- 
growing pines. Pluckily the boy had 
clung to his seat, though knocked vio- 
lently against one obstacle after an- 
other in his hurtling progress. Finally 
the horse had attempted to rush 
through a narrow space between two 
large trees, and the rider had come 
off, but not before one leg had been 
horribly crushed in the struggle. 

His right knee had proved to be so 
badly lacerated that amputation had at 
first been thought inevitable. By the 


skill of the surgeon, this had been 
warded off, but the snapping of a ten- 


don produced a lifelong stiffness of the 
joint and for a year or two had pre- 
vented the boy’s indulging in any kind 
of athletics. The isolation of mind and 
body that had resulted had fostered his 
already existing tendency to morbidity. 
At Oxford he had withdrawn himself 
as much as he could from society, be- 
coming more morose as his former 
friends, tired of being repulsed, had left 
him by degrees more and more to him- 
self. 

Then, one comniemoration week, he 
had met the beautiful Virginia Shering- 
ham, and had fallen so violently in love 
that his natural reserve had been swept 
out of sight, and he had conquered by 
sheer force of will. 

Naturally this girl had become his 
idol, his universe, his obsession. For 
her he would work unceasingly, remove 
mountains, make a name, make a for- 
tune. 

Perhaps he should have thought him- 
self lucky that so fascinating a young 
lady endured a whole year of so un- 
promising an engagement. At first she 
had been taken off her feet by the vio- 
lence of his passion, the impetuosity of 
his wooing. Very soon, however, her 
natural prudence had begun to get the 
upper hand. What, she had very prop- 
erly asked herself, could be the out- 
come of this long-drawn affair? The 
love letters that at first had been so irre- 
sistible had inevitably palled on repe- 
tition. Moreover, one cannot buy new 
frocks with love letters. 

Perhaps she had announced the end 
of it all too suddenly. Yet it is doubt- 
ful whether any preliminary hinting 
could have made Osbert believe that his 
adored one could possibly be contem- 
plating the treachery of jilting him. 
The thing had been done. It had had to 
be done, for Virginia had given her 
lover a whole year, and a maiden’s mar- 
ket is short. 

Unfortunately, the young man in- 
volved belonged to that pitiable but 














happily small minority with whom to 
love seems final—who cannot rally 
from a blow given by the beloved hand. 
Everything had been against Gaunt’s 
recovery. He had had no friends. His 
nearest relatives were the old great- 
aunts at Omberleigh, who understood 
him not at all and liked him but little. 
During his engagement, he had flung 
away every other interest, every other 
resource, to give himself up to the pas- 
sion that filled him. His jilting had 
been for him the end of all things. 

For the first few years he had disap- 
peared from England; had become a 
special correspondent in out-of-the-way 
spots, such as Valparaiso; had visited 
such outposts of empire as the Solomon 
Islands. Then the last surviving aunt 
had passed away from Omberleigh. He 
had found that the place was his, and 
had decided to occupy it, since he had 
formed a plan that needed residence in 
England for its maturing. 

He had thought, during those years 
of wandering, upon one subject only. 
The behavior of Virginia Sheringham 
had been brought to the bar of his judg- 
ment. She had been tried and found 
guilty on every count. She had been 
treacherous, light, covetous, cruel, self- 
ish, and callous. For these things he 
decided that she deserved punishment. 
Why should he suffer, as for years he 
had suffered, while the criminal went 
He had money now. Money 

One day his turn would 


scot-free ? 


was pow er. 


come. He could wait for it. 
As the waiting went on, he had 


grown used to it, had lived in an at- 
mosphere of it. One day this long- 
planned thing would happen—this long- 
prepared design would materialize. He 
had hardly noticed the flipht of the 
years. He had hardly noticed any ma- 
terial or outward circumstances, except 
the development of his land. He had 


lived in the nursing, the contemplation, 
the fondling, of an idea of future venge- 
Virginia 


ance and retribution, when 
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Sheringham should be at his mercy and 
should plead to him—and plead in vain. 

When at last the scheme had really 
matured—when the mortgage fell in— 
he had hardly been able to realize that 
this had actually happened. He had 
felt dazed, like a man who has lived 
for years in the dark, when he is faced 
with sudden daylight. It was all hap- 
pening so ludicrously as he had fore- 
seen. 

In London, on a brief business trip, 
he had wandered into an art gallery, 
and the shock of the sight of Virginia 
the younger had been so great as par- 
tially to unnerve him. Her daughter! 
He had never thought about her chil- 
dren, except when the death of her son 
and heir, in a motor accident, had ap- 
peared in the paper, and he had been 
glad. 

Now here was something like a res- 
urrection of the Virginia of twenty 
years ago. He had contemplated her, 
considered her, appraised her. The 
whole appearance of her had seemed 
to him the top note of luxury, extrava- 
gance, affectation. Long residence in 
the country, avoidance of women, had 
made him unaccustomed to the grow- 
ing call for elaborate taste in feminine 
attire. He had never seen anything like 
the slim perfection of Virginia. He 
had listened while, girllike, she had 
prattled of the costumes of the pictured 
women on the walls. 

She had stood, to the man who glow- 
ered upon her, for the incarnation of a 
type. She was the temptress woman, 
who would, as her mother had done, 
enslave. and then forsake. Caonyld he 
prevent the lifelong unhappiness of 
some unfortunate man by exerting his 
own will, his own wealth, to get the 
siren into his power? 

It had all happened so marvelously 
according to his plan! 

He had succeeded far more easily 
than he had hoped. He had been met 
more than halfway, both by mother 
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and daughter. So he had taken the 
younger Virginia’s hand—had led her 
into the steel jaws of his trap. It had 
closed upon her, and she lay at the bot- 
tom, lacerated, helpless, awaiting the 
moment when her captor should come 
and devour her. He felt as might a 
hunter, who, having laid a snare for a 
man-eating tigress, comes creeping 
through the woods at dawn and finds 
the pit occupied by a strayed lamb. 

From the moment of reading the two 
letters that had passed between the sis- 
ters, he knew that his weapon had bro- 
ken in his hand. The dreadful thing 
was that, having made captive this help- 
less creature, toward whom his ill will 
was no longer active, he was unable 
to release her. And what could he do 
with her? He had saddled himself for 
life with a female companion of whom 
he had no need at all. What satisfac- 
tion could be derived from asserting his 
mastery over one so weak, so submis- 
sive, so—so confoundedly childish ? 

As to making friends with her, the 
prospects of that were not encouraging. 
His treatment of her yesterday must 
have made a deep impression. Lesides, 
he felt within himself no hankering at 
all after a rapprochement. Since his 
wife could not feed his hate or satisfy 
his vengeance, he had, quite frankly, 
no use for her. 

Yet she was there. 
do with her? 

As the endless complications, the an- 
noying changes to be wrought in his 
life by the introduction of such trying 
persons as Joey Ferris into his hitherto 
unmolested retreat—as all this swept 
over him, he realized that he had over- 
shot his mark and landed himself in 
unforeseen difficulties and vexations. 
Some gratifications still remained—for 


What was he to 





instance, the prospect of reading and of 
answering his mother-in-law’s first let- 
ter, appealing for more money. Ah, 
that still lay in the future, along with 
suggestion 


her inevitable that she 
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should come for a “nice, long visit” to 
Omberleigh, and his blunt refusal of 
her company. In her, at least, he had 
not been mistaken. It was only in the 
case of this artless, babyish creature 
upstairs that he had made such an ass 
of himself. 

Shrugging his shoulders, he turned 
slowly away from the doorway and be- 
took himself to his study. There he 
sat down and wrote a message: 


The doctor tells me you need rest and 
should be left quite quiet. That being so, I 
feel sure that I had better keep away alto- 
gether. But there is something I have to 
say, so will you, for the sake of appearances, 
grant me a féw minutes’ conversation this 
afternoon? Choose your own time. 


O. G. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


A penciled note was brought down- 
stairs to the master by Grover, who 
wore a demure look, as if she guessed 
how novel and charming a pastime to 
the woman hater was this playful ex- 
change of love letters. 

He was seated at the lunch table 
when the little envelope was handed to 
him, and a_ surly self-consciousness 
kept him from opening it until Hem- 
ming had retired; which conduct on 
his part caused amused nudgings be- 
tween the servants outside. 


Please come to tea at four. VIRGINIA. 


Such was the extent of the love letter 
when he had opened it. 

He shrugged his shoulders. He did 
not want to have tea with her in the 
least. However, it would have a good 
effect upon the household—keep up the 
fiction of their mutual desire for each 
other’s society. 

At a few minutes 
knocked at her door. 

Grover had just arranged the tea 
table close to the bed, and was put- 
ting away one or two things before 
leaving the room. 

Virginia blushed brightly as her jailer 


after four, he 

















entered, but gave him a timid smile of 
welcome. She told Grover, with whom 
she was evidently on the best of terms 
already, to set a chair for him, di- 
rected the closing of one window lest 
there be too much draft, and so did 
the honors until the maid, benevolently 
smiling, had disappeared. 

The bride knew that even a minute’s 
hesitation would make her too nervous 
to speak, so she said at once: 

“It was kind of you to send for the 
doctor, but indeed there was no need, 
I shall be well in a very few days. [| 
feel rested already.” 

“That’s right,” he said~ briefly. 
“Proper treatment will bring you round 
sooner, I expect.” 

“T like Doctor Dymock,” she said 
timidly. 

“He’s not a bad sort.” 

Silence. How difficult to find things 
say! She made another effort: 

“Grover is so kind—she waits on me 
hand and foot.” 

“It’s her work to wait on you—what 
she’s paid for. I don’t know why you 
should call her kind.” 

“Don’t you know,” she asked ear- 
nestly, “the difference between the 
work you can pay for and the work 
you can’t? ‘Oh, but I am sure you 
must.” 

He grunted. 
interested, but bored. 
more tea, and refrained from 
efforts at talk, remembering his sneer 
at her “prattle.” 

They were too utterly out of sym- 
pathy for her to have any idea of how 
best to approach him. 

He drank his second cup of tea in 
silence, his gaze traveling over the 
room, over the dressing table with its 
dainty appointments, over the white 
silk kimono, embroidered in faintly col- 
ored flowers, which his bride wore. The 
loose sleeve revealed the thinness of 
her arm and wrist, which her dresses 
had formerly more or less concealed. 


to 


Evidently he was not 
She offered him 
further 
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On her white flesh he remarked a row 
of round, purple marks. Had she 
rubbed her arm on something dirty? 
What could have caused those stains? 
They looked like finger marks. The 
memory of yesterday—of their tussle, 
and his snatching of the letter from 
her desperate grip—came suddenly to 
him. 

Could it be true that he, Osbert 
Gaunt, with the upbringing and tradi- 
tions of a gentleman, had left the marks 
of his hands upon a fragile girl? Self- 
disgust turned him for a moment almost 
sick. 

Yet he would say what he had come 
to say. He cleared his throat. 

“The doctor suggested to me that he 
should send our neighbor, Mrs. Ferris, 
to call upon you in a day or two. I 
don’t suppose you will like her much, 
but she’s about the only person avail- 
able. She’s one of nature’s mistakes 
—daughter of a colonel and ought to 
have worked in a factory. However, 
they tell me she’s a good sort. She has 
a motor, and would take you for a 
spin. I want you to understand that 
if you go out with her, it is only on 
conditions—that it would be of no use 
for you to attempt to escape.” 

Virgie was so surprised that she 
dropped the sugar tongs. 

“To escape?” 

“From me.” 

“IT don’t understand—— 

“I think you do. If Mrs. Ferris mo- 
tors you to any place where there is 
a railway station, you might be tempted 
to take the train and go off. I ought 
to tell you that, if you do, I shall bring 
you back.” 

“You suppose that I would—that I 
would let Mrs. Ferris into the secret 
of my—of your—of our 2 

“What more likely?” 

“Tf you think so,” replied Virginia, 
with a shaking voice, “please don’t let 
Mrs. Ferris come. I didn’t ask—you 





mustn’t think I asked the doctor for 
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company, or complained of loneliness. 
I am——” She could not go on. 

“Have I your word that if I allow 
you to go about as you like, you will 
make no attempt to leave me?” 

“Would you take my word?” she 
cried vehemently, then checked herself 
and seemed to hold herself quiet by an 
act of will. 

“The doctor told me that you ought 
not to be distressed—that perfect rest 
was necessary for you,” said Gaunt, 
rising abruptly from kis seat. “Don’t 
upset yourself. I didn’t mean to bully. 
I'll take it for granted that you will do 
as I wish, now that you know what 
my wishes are. Good afternoon.” 

She did not answer. She had turned 
her face inward to the pillow, and her 
slight shoulders were shaking. 

He stood a moment, contemplating 
her in dark vexation. Then he went 
out of the room, annoyed with himself, 
but still moreso with her. 

His mind was chaotic. He had just 
been wondering what he could do with 
her—how deal with the preposterous 
situation he had himself created—and 
hardly had the thoughts formed them- 
selves before he was found threaten- 
ing her with penalties in case she 
should attempt to disembarrass him of 
her presence. 

Dimly he descried the reason for this 
apparent inconsistency—he knew her to 
be spiritually free of him; he could not 
bear that she should be actually free as* 
well. After all, he had married her; 
he had his rights; he was her husband. 

But, O ye gods, what a child she was, 
how easily cowed, how shrinking and 
timid and all the other things that he 
hated! . 

From the bottom of his heart he 
wished that he had never set eyes upon 
her. 


The following morning the post bag, 
when it was brought to him at break- 
fast time, contained two letters for 
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Virginia. One was addressed in the 
unformed, sprawling hand that he knew 
to be Pansy’s. The other was inscribed 
with the flowing, ornamental script that 
once had had power to illuminate the 
world for him, and now produced in his 
fermenting mind the most curious mix- 
ture of rage, bitterness, and gratifica- 
tion. 

He had determined yesterday to 
abandon his cruel intention of over- 
looking his wife’s correspondence. His 
perusal of Pansy’s letter had been 
enough. The sight of his mother-in- 
law’s writing, however, touched him 
upon the corroded spot in his heart and 
shook his resolution. 

He laid the letter down among his 
own, before Grover, who waited near, 
had seen the address. The letter from 
Pansy he handed to her as it was, and 
joyfully it was received by its lawful 
recipient when it arrived upstairs upon 
her breakfast tray, the sanctity of its 
seal inviolate. 

When he was alone, Gaunt leaned 
forward, his elbows propped upon the 
table, and held Mrs. Mynors’ envelope 
in the steam of the spirit kettle that 
stvod upon the silver tray. 

It was easily opened. He drew forth 
the contents with a detestable eager- 
ness, and read as follows: 


My Dearest Girt: This is the first mo- 
ment that I have felt able to write to you, 
so great have been my sufferings, so keen 
my humiliation, over this mercenary mar- 
riage of yours. I feel as if I had been liv- 
ing in a nightmare ever since that fatal day 
when I went to town to meet the inhuman 
monster who almost blighted my young life, 
and has now fastened his claws into you in- 
stead. 

Oh, Virginia! Sooner—far sooner—would 
IT have gone to the workhouse than be 
obliged to think of you in Gaunt’s power! 
But you knew that! Again and again did 
T assure you, did I not, how far I was from 
demanding this sacrifice at your hands? 

How is he using yott? That is the ques- 
tion that forces itself upon me every hour— 
that keeps me awake at night with the hor- 
rors! Your letter to Pansy was more or 




















less reassuring, I must own. Perhaps, 
when he finds how useful and domestic 
you are, he may be kinder than my fears 
suggest. 

Meantime, I miss you every moment. You 
well know how I have always detested the 
petty meannesses of life, the half pounds of 
cooking butter, the scraps for the stock pot, 
the way the coal disappears, the price of fish 
—all the endless, nauseating, haggling over 
pence! To this you have left me, after all 
that I have suffered. After the shattering 
blows of the death of my first-born, my 
widowhood, our ruin, you have taken the 
hand of a man who can give you life’s good 
things, and you have left me to the slavery 
that you found so unbearable. But I must 
not reproach you, for you may be already 
suffering for your mistake. Do write me 
a few lines, and tell me frankly how he is 
treating you. 

If I am wrong, if he is behaving kindly to 
you, it will be such a relief to know it! He 
may, of course, actually have fallen in love 
with your looks. You are, as all declare, 
absurdly like me. If this should be so, I 
know, my darling daughter, that you will use 
your opportunity to help me. You must see 
that the allowance secured to me is wretch- 
edly inadequate. Three hundred pounds a 
year is impossible. It will mean an exist- 
ence of continual debt. Four hundred 
pounds—that is, a hundred rounds a quarter 
—might bé conceivable. It is the very lowest 
upon which one should be called upon to 
live. 

If Gaunt is inclined to be indulgent, if you 
have managed to get on his blind side, do 
strike while the iron is hot, and have this 
matter arranged for me, won’t you? 

It is not as if I asked for riches. Think 
of what I have been used to! Think of me 
here in this odious little town, nonexistent so 


far as the county is concerned—me, Mrs. 
Bernard Mynors, a prouder name than that 
of many a peer! Think of this in your lux- 


ury, and spare a little pity for your wretched 
mother, VirGINIA MyNors 

Before that letter Gaunt sat with 
clenched hands. The veins in his fore- 
head swelled. 

How right he had been! How fa- 
tally exact in his forecast as far as 
the mother was concerned! How far 
was he tight, after all, about the daugh- 
ter? 

Could that letter of hers to Pansy 
have conceivably been written as a 
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blind, in case he should read it? No, 
that was not possible—at least it was 
not possible that Pansy’s letter to her 
sister could have been the result of 
any kind of premeditation. Besides— 
the doctor’s evidence of his wife’s 
starved condition 

Yet here were reproaches for the girl 
who had been obstinately bent upon a 
mercenary marriage—a sacrifice that 
she seemed to have made against her 
mother’s pleadings! How did the rest 
of the letter harmonize with the out- 
burst of maternal agony that began it? 
His lip curled ever more and more until 
all his teeth showed as he read once 
more the suggestion that, if he were 
successfully hoodwinked, he might be 
bled for an extra hundred a year. 

As he sat staring at the paper, he 
knew one thing certainly—he must see 
the reply to that letter. Moreover, 
Virginia must write it under the im- 
pression that he would not see it. 

He hardly knew himself, as he care- 
fully resealed the envelope and satisfied 
himself that it bore no signs of having 
been tampered with. In that moment 
he felt that he recked neither of his 
honor nor of his manhood. He had 
no scruples. One thing only stood out 
in his mind as essential—he must know 
how far his wife was victim and mar- 
tyr, how far a designing girl. 

If she was, as her mother declared 
her to be, mercenary, then there were 
ways—plenty of ways—in which she 
might do penance for such fault. But 
if it were true that she had been sac- 
rificed for pure love, that her unselfish- 
ness was so wonderful, so unheard of, 
that ‘she really had laid down her all 
upon the altar of family affection—- 
why, then, what would happen? He 
asked himself desperately what could 
happen. The only solution that oc- 
curred to him at the moment was that 
he should hang himself. 





When Virginia’s tea went upstairs 
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that afternoon, her mother’s letter lay 
upon it, as if it had arrived by the sec- 
ond post. With it was a note from 
Gaunt to the effect that he was sorry 
to have to be out that afternoon. An 
accident had happened on the estate— 
a large tree had fallen, the huge trunk 
had blocked the course of the trout 
stream, and the water was flooding a 
meadow. He hoped to look in upon her 
that evening on his return. Then, be- 
low his initials: 

For the future I waive my right to inspect 
your correspondence. 

It was late when he came in, wet 
to the knees and tired out. He had 
a bath, changed for the evening, and 
then, before going downstairs, rapped 
on the door of communication between 
his room and Virginia’s. 

Grover was not there, so there was 
nobody to see that the bride turned as 
white as a sheet. She had not known 
for certain that his room adjoined her 
own. 

“Come in,” she faltered. 

He pushed the door wide. She was 
on a sofa, in the window, and the late- 
evening light shone through her hair 
as she turned to him that face which 
might have been an angel’s. 

It was the face that had stood for 
him for so many years as the expres- 
sion of treachery incarnate. Now it 
gave him the most extraordinary sen- 
sation. For the first time in their mu- 
tual acquaintance, she did not smile. 
Her look, as she faced him, was grave 
and cold. It seemed that at last his 
repeated insults had quenched her timid 
impulse to friendliness. The thought 
affected him profoundly. 

“IT hope you haven’t been too lonely 
this afternoon?” he asked haltingly, 
standing in the doorway. 

“No, not at all. Mrs. Ferris came 
to See me.” 

“Ha! How did you like her?” 

“She seems very kind.” The tone 


’ 
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was entirely noncommittal. It seemed 
to say: “Whether I liked her or not 
is no concern of yours.” 


“H’m! Did she say anything about 
taking you out in the motor?” 
“Ves.” 


“What did you say?” 

“T said I would rather not go.” 

“You would rather not go?” 

She turned her eyes away from him, 
out to the garden, and did not speak. 

He remembered what he had said the 
previous day, and guessed how it must 
have hurt her, if she’ were really what 
he was beginning to believe. His next 
words were utterly unpremeditated : 

“T’'ll buy a car and take you out 
myself.” 

“That would be safer,” she replied 
gravely. Then she raised herself on her 
elbow, searched among her papers on a 
little table at her side, and held out a 
letter to him. “Will you put that out 
to be posted, please?” 

He limped across the room and stood 
quite near—near enough to take the 
envelope from her hand. 

“You read what I said about your 
correspondence ?” 

“Yes.” He thought he could detect 
an impulse to say “Thank you,” and 
the determination not to yield to it. 
Thanks for the right to breathe! The 
right to be herself! He saw that she 


could not frame it. 
The sound of the gong in the hall 
below was audible. He turned away, 


lingered, trying to put together a sen- 
tence expressive of his satisfaction that 
she should be on the sofa to-day, found 
the thing too difficult, and was off with 
a curt “Well, good night.” 

“Good night,” she answered. 

At the door, he turned again and 
looked at her. 

Her whole fair outline, supine upon 
the couch, was illumined in a rosy gild- 
ing. The room behind her lay shad- 
owy; her own form, on its dark side, 


was blurred. But that outline against 























the purple, misty garden without was 
like a thing of enchantment—so still, 
so very beautiful, that he thought of 
an effigy upon a tomb. He closed the 
door with a hissing breath drawn be- 
tween his teeth. In his hand he held 
the key to all his doubt—the reply to 
the letter he had read. When he had 
also read this, he would know what he 
must do, he would be able to realize 
what he had already done. 


He hastened downstairs, feeling like ~ 


a thief in his own house. He resented 
the fact of Hemming’s quite natural 
presence in the hall, where the servant 
was busy removing the sticks, wet 
gloves, overshoes, and so forth, that he 
had discarded upon his return home. 
He hastened into his study and sat 
down, wondering how his nefarious 
purpose could be best achieved, as there 
was no fire and no spirit kettle handy. 
At first he thought he would have to 
wait until the following morning, but 
he believed that he could not sleep until 
he had snatched the knowledge he so 
inordinately desired. 

He dined morosely, and there was 
sympathy in the kitchen for his lack 
of appetite. It was not surprising to 
Hemming, when he brought coffee, to 
find it declined, and to be ordered to 
bring in the small spirit kettle and the 
whisky decanter. 

Alone at last, with the desired jet 
of steam, the monomaniac once more 
settled himself to his novel pursuit of 
tampering with seals. He had done so 
this morning without scruple. The let- 
ter he now held seemed to him far 
more sacred than the other. The blood 
rushed to his face, and his heart beat 
heavily, as he peeled back the flap of the 
envelope. He felt almost as he mjght 
have felt had he intruded upon Vir- 
ginia herself—as if he violated some- 
thing pure and intact. 

The letter was withdrawn. It lay 
under his relentless gaze. He took a 
peep into his wife’s very soul: 
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Mother! Mother! If you had known how 
it would hurt, you could not have written 
to me so! 

What can I say to you? Can I reproach 
my own mother with injustice? Yet I feel 
I cannot let you write as you do without 
telling you how unkind it sounds. 

What I have done is wrong. I know that 
now. I half knew it all the time. But what 
else was there for me to do? I believe God 
knows I did it for the best. I was at the 
very end of all my own strength; I was at 
the very end of all our money; I had you 
all dependent upon me; and I knew I was 
going to break down. I felt I had to save 
you, and, oh, mother, you can’t, you simply 
mustn’t, deny that I have done that. 

Don’t, for pity’s sake, talk of my going 
off to be rich and leaving you to the slavery 
that I found unbearable. That is not just, 
it is not true, but all the same it is torture 
to me that you should say it. The unfair- 
ness of it gives me strength to write what 
perhaps I might not dare, if I were not so 
indignant—but it has to be said: Never, 
never, under any circumstances, will I ask 
Osbert to do more for you than he has al- 
ready done. : 

Please understand that that is my last 
word. Last year we lived on less than two 
hundred pounds, including Tony’s school 
bills, which you will not now have to’ pay. 
With care, you ought to be quite comfortable 
on what you have. 

I do not know whether Osbert means to 
make me any allowance. He has said noth- 
ing about ‘it yet, and I cannot ask him. If 
he does, you shall have anything I can spare; 
you know how little I want myself. At least, 
I ought to be able to keep Tony in pocket 
money. The darling has suffered so from 
not having any. 

At this moment I have five shillings in the 
world, which I must use to buy materials to 
embroider a kimono for Pansy. I promised 
her that—it is to be blue, with pale-pink 
embroidery. Tell her I have not forgotten. 
I’ll get it next time I go out near the shops. 

I’ve been resting all yesterday and to-day, 
and I think I shall soon pick up my strength. 
But not if you write me such cruel letters. 
Oh, mother, for father’s sake, who told me 
always to take care of you, don’t let me 
think that what I have done has been all in 
vain! 


Osbert Gaunt pushed back his chair. 
His face was ghastly, and the drops 
stood on his forehead. He felt as if 
the house were too small, too close, to 
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contain him. With shaking hands he 
pushed the letter and its envelope into 
a drawer, stumbled to his feet, hastened 
from the room, snatched a hat from 
the hall, and went out into the moon- 
light. 

He walked on blindly, striding fast, 
taking the direction that led him down 
into the long avenue through the park. 

He knew now what he had done. He 
had immolated an innocent victim. He 
felt as if there might be blood upon his 
hands. 

Stories are told of men who, having 
lost the use of a portion of the brain, 
have had this restored by means of a 
sudden shock or a terrific blow. Some- 
thing of the kind had now happened to 
Gaunt. He looked back upon the man 
he had been—the man he had gradu- 
ally become during the past twenty 
years—as upon a leper. He shuddered 
at the very idea of such a monster. 

Always before the eye of his imagi- 
nation was the outline of Virginia’s 
pale beauty, suffused with rose and 
gold. He recalled her patient quietude, 
her dignity and sadness. He knew now 
what she had been feeling. She had 
been quivering under the lash of her 
mother’s diabolical selfishness; she had 
just relieved the anguish of her soul 
by writing that letter. 

And he? What of the man who had 
tempted her? 

A wild idea of crawling to her feet, 
of kissing them, of crying to her for 
pardon, turned him about and sent him 
striding unevenly half a mile upon his 
homeward way. 

The futility of such a course sud- 
denly struck him and once more turned 
him back. 

She might pardon—yes, she was the 
sort of nature that would pardon. How 
would that help their future together? 

He knew that there could be no such 
thing as a future together for them. 
He hardly wished it. His passion of 
pity and remorse was quite untinged 


with any passion of desire. He thought 
of Virginia as of a saint—a creature 
apart—something to be rescued from 
himself, if such an end could possibly 
be compassed. 

To one emotion of the human soul 
this man had been for years a stranger 
—tenderness. The first invasion of his 
breast by the newcomer was torture. 
He had not wept since he could remem- 
ber. Now his lashes were thick with 
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wrung from his unwilling spirit. 

Her reticence—the way in which she 
had concealed from her mother all that 
he had made her bear! She had made 
no complaint, had left herself almost 
completely out of sight, was only pas- 
sionately anxious for reassurance, to be 
consoled by the knowledge that her 
sacrifice had not been in vain for them. 

Pity flooded him. He became aware 
that he was sobbing audibly. 

It was nearly two o’clock when, 
weary and footsore, he let himself in 
with his latchkey through the door left 
purposely unlocked by Hemming, who 
had been wholly astonished at finding 
that his master was out of doors when 
it came to shutting-up time. 

Like a thief he crept to the study, 
resealed with infinite precaution the en- 
velope he had opened, and slipped it 
into the post bag. 

Later, as he lay rigid, open-eyed, in 
his’ bed, watching the dawn creep on, it 
almost seemed to him as if the tumult 
and energy of his thoughts must travel 
through the door and penetrate to the 
silent room within—to the gentle girl 
who, please God, was forgetting her 
sorrows temporarily in dreams. 

If he could but send her a wordless 
message—some deep impression of pen- 
itence, of revenge, of his hunger to 
be forgiven! 

Could this indeed be Gaunt of, Om- 
berleigh ? 

Changed, the whole structure of his 
character demolished, in a few hours, 




















by mere contact with the crystal hon- 
esty of a very simple girl! 


CHAPTER XV. 


Next morning, when  Virginia’s 
breakfast tray went up, there lay upon 
it a fat envelope addressed to her in 
pencil by Gaunt. 

It contained a packet of bank notes, 
with the intimation that this was her 
first quarter’s allowance of pocket 
money. He added that he would ex- 
pect her to keep an account of what 
she spent, and that her account book 
should be accessible to him on demand. 

He hardly knew how to describe the 
impulse that made him throw in that 
stipulation. It came primarily from a 
desire to gloat over the beauties of this 
character so suddenly revealed to him. 
He wanted to know what proportion of 
his somewhat lavish gift was spent 
upon herself and how much went to 
the shark at Laburnum Villa. 

There was another lurking idea. He 
could not, or rather would not, fling 
away his control over her, while as 
yet he had no other ties with which 
to bind her to himself. Had he yielded 
to his first impulse and thrown him- 
self at her feet for pardon, the result 
could have been easily forecast. She 
would have given him a gentle, chilly 
forgiveness, and he would have had 
to step back and let her go—see her 
away altogether, without any 
knowledge of him, ignorant of what 
manner of man he really was. 

If he abandoned his present position 
entirely, he must, logically, admit that 
he had noemore right to her than the 
nearest man breaking stones inthe road. 
She would stoop to bestow forgiveness, 
and then depart; and it dawned upon 
him that, embarrassing, though her pres- 
ence” had now become, her absence 
would be worse. 

These few days of her sojourn had 
wrought a subtle change in all about 
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him. When he met Grover coming up- 
stairs with a tray, her face wore a look 
of interest, of sympathy, that he had 
never before observed. She had taken 
to putting flowers about the room—a 
wholly new departure at Omberleigh. 
Only that morning he had caught Mrs. 
Wells halfway upstairs with a sheepish 
expression on her face, and something 
concealed under her apron, which, on 
inquiry, had been admitted to be kit- 
tens, the mistress having expressed a 
desire for their company. After the 
woman had passed, he had lingered on 
the stairs, had heard her admitted to 
his wife’s room, and the little, spontane- 
ous exclamation of pleasure that had 
greeted the appearance of the kittens. 
The chattering, laughing voices of 
Wells and Grover had been blended 
with a faint mewing. It was-all very 
childish, and as he had gone on down, 
he had thought that he scorned it. But 
if it were all to cease? 

These considerations, formless and 
not consciously held, were, in fact, of 
even more weight with him than the 
other aspect of the question—the scan- 
dal that would arise, the talk that must 
ensue, the contemptuous pity that he 
would receive, should his marriage ex- 
periment abruptly terminate at the end 
of so brief a trial. 

For the present, he saw no way to 
end the situation. He must wait and 
allow it to develop. He must make 
further proof of the spotless integrity 
of his wife. She was not strong enough 
as yet to face a scene. He could not 
see clearly ; his thoughts were confused. 
For the first time in twenty years, he 
found himself no longer pursuing one 
aim with reckless disregard of every- 
thing else, but fumbling, hesitating, un- 
certain what to do. 

He was a J. P. and had a long way 
to drive to the court. It was an impor- 
tant occasion, since there had been con- 
siderable disorder in Hoadlam, a large 
manufacturing town, and many of those 
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implicated came from his own district. 
Gaunt’s knowledge of law was valuable 
to his fellow magistrates, and he had 
had, the previous day, a note from 
Lord St. Aukmund congratulating him 
on his marriage, but begging him not 
to let his honeymoon prevent him from 
attending court. This note Gaunt had 
inclosed with the bank notes to his wife, 
explaining to her that he must be away 
all day. He had added: “If Mrs. Fer- 
ris asks you again to go out with her, 
I should advise your accepting if you 
feel well enough.” 

That day was pouring wet, and he 
reached home so late that it seemed 
wrong to disturb Virginia. 

The next morning, Hugh Caunter 
came for him before seven o’clock. 
The flooding of the meadow where the 
tree had fallen had become serious. 
Gaunt arose and went out, breakfasted 
with Caunter at his house, and did not 
get home till nearly noon. 

He returned by the uphill avenue that 
approached the house by way of the 
garden. As he walked somewhat slowly 
up the road, which grew steeper as it 
entered the garden, he heard the sound 
of voices’ on the breeze. The morning, 
which had broken cloudy, had devel- 
oped into a fine, warm day. The heavy 
rain of yesterday had brought out the 
scents of the flowers, and the very earth 
was fragrant. 

On the terrace, in a lounge chair, lay 
Virginia, and Joey Ferris was sitting 
near, relating something in her loud, 
hearty tones—some story that brought 
laughter from the listening girl. 

Gaunt’s heart began to thump. He 
had not seen her since his treachery 
and subsequent conversion. He left the 
avenue and struck into a path that 
would bring him to where they sat. 

The chair in which his wife was 
placed had a striped awning to keep 
her’ from the sun. She therefore wore 
no hat. He thought her more than ever 


like a patron saint. 
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He had the mortification of seeing 
the laughter disappear from her face 
as she caught sight of him. 

“There’s my husband,” she said to 
Joey; and Mrs. Ferris jumped up, too 
eager to shower congratulations upon 
the bridegroom to heed the expression 
of his face or of hers. 

She ran along the terrace to meet 
him; intercepted him and shook hands 
as with the handle of a pump, shouting 
her chaff upon his change of attitude 
toward things feminine. He bore it 
marvelously well, managing to ap- 
proach nearer Virginia’s chair while the 
storm broke over him. 

As soon as he could get in a word: 
“You’re very good,” he said, “and I ex- 
pect I deserve all you say. Men, after 
all, are only very moderately intelli- 
gent animals, you know. They have to 
wait until some lady takes enough in- 
terest in them to teach them things. 
But forgive me a moment. I had to go 
out before seven this morning, and 
haven’t seen my wife. I must just ask 
her how she is.” 

He drew up a chair close to the 
couch and took an unwilling hand in 
his. Things psychological did not as 
a rule interest him, but now he found 
himself wondering how it was possible 
to withdraw all response from a warm, 
living hand so that it should lie in one’s 
own like something dead. 

“How are you this morning?” he 
asked. His eyes seemed to her to be 
imploring her to play up—not to allow 
Mrs. Ferris to suppose that she was 
afraid. 

“Why, you can see how much better 
I am,” she answered, responding to the 
unspoken desire, but withdrawing her 
hand from his clasp. “Here I am out 
here in the sunshine, and it’s so nice. 
I’m planning what you ought to do with 
this terrace garden. Mrs. Ferris is 
fond of gardens, too.” 

“Indeed?” He turned politely to 
Joey. “You're not satisfied with mine, 











either of you, that’s evident,” he said, 
with an immense effort to be friendly. 

“Oh, it isn’t my place to criticize,” 
laughed Joey gayly. “But Mrs. Gaunt 
has got taste. She says she’s been lying 
at her window, the past few days, think- 
ing what she could do here, and if it 
was done, you’d have the show garden 
of the county.” 

“If she wants it done, you may feel 
pretty sure it will be done,” said Gaunt, 
and he saw the slight curl of the mouth 
he was watching, at what Virginia took 
to be a cruel bit of mockery. “I’m 
much indebted to you, Mrs. Ferris, for 
coming to cheer up my girl,” he went 
on hurriedly. “She’s doing a kind of 
rest cure, you know, and it’s rather hard 
lines, both on her and on me. How- 
ever, it’s very necessary. She’s been 
overtaxing her strength for months, and 
we must be patient until she’s quite 
strong again.” 

“You’re a regular trump,” replied 
Joey, with warmth. “You bet she'll 
pick up soon enough, in this air and 
with everything she wants! I’m com- 
ing to fetch her in the motor this aft- 


ernoon. Shall you mind if I take her 
home to tea? I want to show her my 
kiddies.” 


He expressed his entire willingness 
that they should amuse themselves as 
they liked, and for some .minutes the 
talk sounded almost natural. 

“Have you pressed Mrs. Ferris to 
stay to lunch, Virginia?” asked Gaunt, 
after ten minutes’ chat. 

She lifted her eyes to his as she an- 
swered, quite shortly: “No.” 

“But of course you understand that 
we shall insist upon your staying,” said 
Gaunt, almost courteously, to the 
visitor. 

“Jolly nice of you, but can’t be 
done,” replied Joey. “Got my old man 
and the kiddies to consider. They have 
a kind of idea that they can’t eat their 
food unless I’m there. I must be off 
at once.” She stood up. “You see, I 
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came on foot through the woods, and 


I must get back, because I have to bring © 


round the car, and also get my big 
coat. Mind you see that your Dresden 
china, there, is well wrapped up, won’t 
you?” 

“It must be over a mile through the 
woods,” objected Gaunt, rising. “Let 
me order the cart Fe 

She cut him short: 

“Bless the man, what’s a mile? I do 
it in ten! I’m as strong as a horse. 
‘No, you don’t come with me. Stop 
along o’ your missus. I know every 
step of the way.” 

He accompanied her to the end of 
the terrace, and saw her run down the 
hill and disappear through the little gate 
into the woods. Then he came slowly 
back to where his wife lay awaiting 
him with lowered lids. She was softly 
stroking two of the kittens, which lay 
curled into balls in her lap. 

He sat down again beside her. His 
nearness made her quiver, but she con- 
trolled her nerves valiantly. 

“Thank you for the note you sent 
me yesterday,” she said, “and the in- 
closure. I don’t want so large an al- 
lowance as you are giving me.” 

“Try it for a year,” he told her. “If 
it’s too much, you needn’t spend it. 
Save -it up against a rainy day.” 

“A year!” The words escaped her 
unawares. It was as if she said: “A 
century!” Well, he had told her it was 
a life sentence. The prospect of that 
future made the sunshine dim, and for 
a moment she felt as if she could not 
bear it. 

“While we are on the subject,” he 
went on, ignoring the faint cry, though 
he heard it well enough, “I mean the 
subject of allowances, | am wondering 
whether I’m allowing your mother 
enough. Since I saw you first, I have 
let Lissendean, at a very good rent, and 
I’ve been thinking I might spare an- 
other hundred 

“Stop!” She was quite white—even 


























her lips had lost color. “On no ac- 
count!” she gasped. “It’s quite enough 
—more than enough. You've bought 
me and paid the price. It’s done with. 
I can’t talk about it a 

Her pallor frightened him. 

“By all means, if it affects you so,” 
he replied at once. “I certainly don’t 
want to bother you. Sorry I blunder 
so badly. Let’s talk of something else. 
How did you get downstairs this morn- 
ing?” 

“Hemming was very clever. 
membered that the old ladies who used 
to live here had a carrying chair, and 
he found it in the coach house. He 
scrubbed it, and Grover and he carried 
me down quite easily.” 

“Here comes Hemming to say that 
our lunch is ready,” he broke in. “I 
can carry you indoors.” 

“Oh, no, no, please!” she broke out, 
in a distaste that she could not con- 





trol. “Hemming is bringing the chair. 
Don’t trouble yourself. 1 can very 
easily x 





Hemming was quite near, so Gaunt 
made no further protest. Grover had 
likewise appeared, and soon had the in- 
valid carefully placed in the chair, 

“Doctor said this morning that 
’twould do her no harm to put her feet 
down for meals, provided she don’t 
stand on ’em,” she remarked; and the 
two men picked up the light weight and 
carried it into the house. 

There was little embarrassment dur- 
ing luncheon, for they were not <éte- 
a-téte. Grover and Hemming seemed 
to be hovering about Mrs. Gaunt all 
the time, with little dishes specially pre- 
pared, and they did not withdraw 
finally until the cheese was on the table. 

Then, indeed, silence dropped deeply. 
Evidently Virginia had come to the end 
of her former policy. He was to have 
no more “prattle.” She sat quite silent; 
sipping her prescribed champagne and 
eating a biscuit. 

Gaunt lit a cigarette and smoked for 
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a few minutes without attempting con- 
versation. Then he rose, laying the 
stump carefully in his plate, and came 
to the hearthrug, halfway between his 
place and hers. 

“You would like to-go up to your 
room and rest before getting ready for 
your drive?” he asked. 

“Presently, thank you. 
ming comes back.” 

“T can carry you quite easily. I 
should like to.” 

“I'd rather not. Please let me wait.” 

He came a step nearer. 

“Ts it that you don’t want to give me 
trouble, or that you won’t let me touch 
you?” he asked, with a sort of breath- 
lessness. 

“Oh, of course because you mustn't 
take the trouble,” she faltered hastily, 
not daring to say that his other sur- 
mise was the truth. 

The sequel to this hollow politeness 
was what she might have imagined: 
“Then I shall take you.” 

He came close, and she gave a little 
cry, rather like a small, furry thing 
in a trap. The sound caused him to 
lose his head and determine to do as 
he liked. . Stooping, he placed his arms 
under her securely. 

“Put your arms around my neck!” 
he bade her curtly. 

She obeyed, as she had schooled her- 
self to obey every direct order given 
by him. 

He stood upright, raising her in his 
arms, and strode from the room with 
her. He could actually hear the puls- 
ings of her heart against his ear, and 
the hurry of her panting, sobbing 
breath. 

Damn! He was her husband, and he 
was going to carry her upstairs if he 
chose! 

He did so without difficulty, and laid 
her down carefully upon the sofa in 
her room, looking with a wistfulness al- 
most pitiful, had she seen it, upon her 
sick, averted face. 


When Hem- 





















Was there absolutely nothing that he 
could say or do to wipe out the bitter- 
ness of his former conduct ? 

He took a turn through the room, 
walked to the window, stared moodily 
out upon the garden. He had an im- 
pulse to say to her: “The garden is 
yours. Do as you like with it, order 
what you like—plan, direct, assume, 
command.” But what would that 
avail? See how she had received his 
lavish gift of money—his offer of an 
increased allowance to her mother! He 
had put himself out of court. 

There were sounds of panting, and 
Grover entered, flushed, but beaming. 

“If I didn’t say so to Hemming! I 
says: ‘See if he doesn’t take and carry 
her up himself,’ I says,” she remarked 
brightly. “Now, ma’am, I suppose you 
will wear the dear little motor bonnet 
and veil, but the puzzle is—what are 
you going to do for a coat? There 
isn’t a thick one in all your things.” 

Gaunt, at the window, exploded: 

“Great Scott, what do you suppose 
you are for but to look to your mis- 
tress’ things and see that she has what 
she needs?” he cried. “The moment 
you have finished dressing her, you sit 
down and write to London for fur 
coats—sable, seal, whatever she pre- 
fers—and make them send down a con- 
signment to look at. Or perhaps I had 
better do it myself, as you seem so in- 
competent.” He turned fiercely to Vir- 
ginia, whom sheer surprise had caused 
to sit up and stare. 

“Please, Osbert,” said her clear 
voice, “you don’t understand. I have 
a white serge coat that is warm enough 
for to-day, and you’ve given me plenty 
of money to buy myself a thicker one.” 

“There, now, and I put it to air in 
the workroom,” muttered Graver, and 
hurried from the room, divided be- 
tween laughter and anxiety. 

“No wonder he’s beside himself! But 
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he shouldn’t shout like that,’ she 
thought. “It’s my belief he frightens 
her, and she won’t get well while that 
goes on—poor chap!” 

Meanwhile, Gaunt, swept on by the 
impulse to do or say something that 
might please, was floundering worse 
than ever, 

“You must have a good coat,” he 
hectored, standing over the sofa. “You 
can’t buy that sort of thing out of a 
dress allowance. I’ll give you one. I'll 
see that you have what’s necessary, 
You mustn’t risk taking a chill.” 

With a kind of bound she sat up, her 
hands clenched upon the cushions that 
supported her. Her expression checked 
his words in mid-flow. 

“Stop, stop—you must stop!” she 
cried piercingly. “Or I don’t know 
what will happen! You think a woman 
is a thing you can beat, swear at, insult 
—and then appease with presents!” 

Lifting her hands, she held them be- 
fore her, glaring upon them as if they 
were contaminated. Fumbling in her 
vehement haste, she pulled off her wed- 
ding ring and both the others that he 
had given her and flung them upon the 
floor at his feet. 

“I wear them when I must,” she 
sobbed out, “but at night I tear them 
off—I shake myself free of them, and 
then I feel clean—clean at last! I lie 
down in bed and tell myself that I am 
just Virgie Mynors again—as I used 
to be—ill, hungry, penniless—but clean! 
Clean!” 

As suddenly as she had upreared 
herself, she collapsed, hid her face, and 
lay prone, while sobs shook her slight 
frame. 

He stood some seconds, motionless. 
Her outburst seemed to have frozen 
him. Then, in silence, he picked up her 
rings, laid them on the little table at 
her side, and walked away into his own 
room, shutting the door behind him. 











r Be years before the war broke 
out, I became trustee to Allan 
Gordon, of Gordonmuir, in the 

county of Argyle and kingdom of 

Scotland. He was not more than a 

fledged schoolboy when he inherited his 

uncle’s property and the nominal chief- 
tainship of the clan. My connection 
was distant, but I was persuaded by his 
aunt to supervise his affairs. A week 
later, I found myself sitting in the 

“Flying Scotchman” with an old lawyer 

for colleague, who confided to me that 

he did not expect the estate to bear our 
traveling expenses. 

Late that night, after a ten miles’ 
drive from the station in the drenching 
embrace ‘of a Scotch mist, we reached 
Gordonmuir. I was chilled to the heart 
when I first viewed the mixture of In- 
dian bungalow and medieval dungeon 
that made up Allan’s mansion. In the 
center was a stone keep, ivy-clad, crum- 
bling, and crenelated. On either wing 
in the inclosure, where they used to 
herd the stolen cattle, was a modern 
shooting box attached with the mini- 
mum of architectural art. My com- 
panion shivered in the gaunt doorway 
like one of his old parchments crackling 
in a draft. But Allan ran out, as 


cheery and cock-a-whoop as the chief- 
tain’s feather in his bonnet. He seemed 
the one representative of joy’and life 
within that grisly precinct. 

We passed the whole of the next day 
discussing wills and mortgages in the 
dead jargon of Scot’s law. 


My col- 





league wished to pay off the mortgages 
and the annuity due to Allan’s aunt, 
but there was equally the question of 
Allan’s allowance at the university to 
be considered, and I plumped for as 
much as the rickety estate would allow. 
I felt that college life comes but once, 
and not to everybody, and that three 
hundred pounds were necessary to up- 
hold the dignity of a young laird thrown 
among Jews and Saxons. 

The lawyer insisted on cutting it 
down to fifty, to preserve what he 
called a “feenancial aspeect.” But Al- 
lan was satisfied; and so was I, when 
I found that his gratitude took the form 
of free trout fishing for life. Trustees 
are not generally rewarded; in fact, as 
my gloomy colleague reiterated, they 
are oftener liable to terms of imprison- 
ment for inadvertently touching trust 
money with other than the legal end of 
the poker. So I left the rest of the 
business to his care and started out to 
test Allan’s trout—in my opinion the 
most valuable stock he possessed. 

The old lawyer remained perfectly 
content wheezing snuff to blow away 
the damp that rose out of the old parch- 
ments, while Allan and I were whip- 
ping the neighboring lakes with iron- 
bodied flies twisting at the end of silver 
gut. After a week’s work, the lawyer 
left us td ourselves for good. 

“There are grand sheepskins in your 
chest,” he told Allan, on departing, 
“and specimens of Scotch law in all 
its manifold application. And there’s 
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much of interest concerning your fam- 
ily, much of good report and some of 
ill—and one tale among the papers that 
I reserve for your ears alone, though 
your gillie, Murdoch, whom I have 
been questioning, can serve you the 
popular version.” 

When the lawyer had gone, I never 
cared to ask Allan what this might be; 
and reticence is to be encouraged in 
youth. It was not for two years that 
I was to learn. 

Meantime, I had taken vacations reg- 
ularly at Gordonmuir. Every autumn 
I traveled north with a skein of trout 
lines and feather flies in my lap. It is 
the one perfect occupation in a train. 
It plies the heart with reminiscence and 
expectation by turns. It soothes away 
more hours of motion than reading or 
talking, and it leaves the mind active 
and the fingers nimble at the end of 
the journey. Often have I thought of 
patenting it as a railway amusement, 
but then the true and complete anglers 
whom it would occupy are diminished 
to few in the land. 

I used to arrive at Gordonmuir with 
my cap and pockets bristling with silk 
flies and lengths of gut every autumn. 
And Gordonmuir in autumn!—when 
the skies have settled into their sum- 
mer sheen and the red heath is running 
to dull purple; when the long, billowy 
hills lie reflected on the waters that 
float above their foundations in the 
Hebridean’ sea, hills that change their 
marine flora a few yards above the 
rocky tide belt for all the sweeter weeds 
of earth—sea pinks for mountain 
heather and the long yellow tide rib- 
bons for the crisp bracken and harts- 
tongue ferns. Hills of transformation 
and wonder! At their feet the heavy, 
opaque water of the sea lounges over 
rocks studded with green limpets and 
suckstones, while in their hollows under 
the clouds above the bubbling springs 
run into fresh streams and lakes. But 
the best contrast of all is furnished by 
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the coarse, lubberly fish that basks un- 
der the shadow of the rocks, fit only 
for the seine net and the spear of the 
poacher; a fish without a soul. But a 
good Providence replaces him in the 
higher, dew-fed waters with the merry 
brook trout—as gamy a jester, in his 
motley of red spot and yellow, as ever 
tumbled at one end of a fifty-foot line. 

It was this perennial sport that 
drove away the gloom and discom- 
fort attached to Allan’s residence. He 
kept no servant but Murdoch, who 
was better at twisting flies than 
making beds and could stalk game 
more easily than he could cook it. 
The house itself remained dreary even 
when flooded by the five thousand 
acres of sunshine included in the prop- 
erty. It looked what it was—the half- 
dismantled mansion of a line of fight- 
ers and spendthrifts. Even at night, 
Allan’s red family. claret and _ silver- 
sconce lights—sole heirlooms besides a 
lock of the Pretender’s hair—were as 
insufficient to clear the gauntness of the 
atmosphere as the burning sunset and 
white starlight to drive the evening 
mists from the hills. 

But our days were largely spent in 
the open air, and evening found us too 
tired to care whether our shelter was 
uncanny or not. Matters ghostly were 
drowned in the steam of smoking cakes 
and. trout baked so fresh that their red 
spots showed like red wax under the 
melting butter. And now that the old 
days have passed away and that the 
iron has swept over our home life, it is 
good to look back and enjoy their 
mentory. 

3y the summer of last year, Allan 
had completed his second year at Ox- 
ford, and I was enjoying my third suc- 
cessive holiday for his and his estate’s 
benefit. We had fished together through 
a sun-smitten June, and filled a rush 
basket daily with peacock-colored trout- 
lings. About the middle of July, a 
strange thing broke the lazy monotony 
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of life—the first, and I hope the last, 
of its kind to come to me. 

We had finished our supper one night, 
and I was sitting alone at the open 
casement of the dining room, watching 
the wonderful twilight night that dou- 
bles summertime for those who live in 
northern latitude. It was so light that 
the birds were stirring and calling on 
the moors around. So full was the air 
of the elusive, haunting sounds of the 
Highlands that I found myself listen- 
ing to a steady drumming beyond the 
chestnuts in the avenue without re- 
membering exactly how or when it 
started. It was a distinct tap-tap-tap, 
followed by a sequence of rub-a-dub- 
bing, and then a full drum symphony ; 
a simple old tune, but, coming in the 
white night, it sounded eerie beyond 
words. 

For the moment I could only imagine 
it Was some kind of monstrous wood- 
’ pecker, and I went upstairs to ask Allan 
if there were such a species. He 
laughed loud at my ornithology, and in 
a burst of rank college wit mixed a 
long name out of the Latin for owl 
and my own patronymic for the new 
midnight bird, discovered by a south 
Briton traveling in high latitude. 

But his mirth quieted when I insisted 
that it sounded like a drum. He seemed 
startled, and jerked down the creaky 
stairway. A minute later, he rang for 
Murdoch, and I heard him talking in a 
calm undertone, which | confess did 
not prepare me for the quaking tones 
of his gillie’s reply. It did not sound 
like the brawny mountaineer I had 
known for weeks without suspectmg a 
chink in his heart. But there could be 
no doubt, judging from his voice, that 
Murdoch was exceedingly afraid. And 
fear in the illiterate is not as the fear 
of the educated—it is something far 
more primitive. A college man can 


temper his fears with skepticism, but 
an honest, superstitious gillie is without 
help. 


Murdoch was as changed as the 
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hills in winter. He trembled, and the 
sweat ran off his face. 

“Oh, Master Allan, Master Allan, I 
know well that drumming! It can only 
be the Drummer of Gordonmuir that 
I was telling to you.” 

“Holy God!” said Allan. “Not so 
soon again! Who can he come for 
now? I’m not nearly old enough.” 

“Heaven will need to watch over you 
day and night, my poor Master Allan,” 
moaned Murdoch. 

This sounded strange to me. I- had 
never heard Allan invoke his Creator 
before, for he had streaks of Scotch 
righteousness remaining in his other- 
wise untheological nature. He turned 
around as I descended the stairs. 

“Come in here and listen!” he said. 

The drumming had ceased. 

“T don’t hear a sound of it. Perhaps 
it was imagination,” I said, listening 
carefully. 

“No, I mean listen to the story,” he 
answered quickly. “But first tell me 
honestly what you made of it.” 

“Well, Allan,” I could only reply, 
“T’ve already told you that since there 
is no species of woodpecker that drills 
into Scotch timber at midnight with a 
sound you can hear a mile off, it struck 
me as remarkably like a drum.” 

Allan stood at the open window for a 
moment before shoving the casement 
down with a jerk. 

“That’s what it is exactly, and prob- 
ably my aunt is dead now.” And he 
left me in the room with this enigma, 
in order to comfort Murdoch, who was 
on his knees outside, muttering what 
sounded uncommonly like spells against 
witchcraft. 

He sent Murdoch to bed, and then 
poured out some brandy. 

“T suppose you have some inkling of 
what that drum means,” he said, hand- 
ing mea glass. “I’d better tell you the 
story now, at least what our friend, the 
lawyer, put together from letters in the 
muniment room. You know, of course, 


















that we have a fetch, like all well- 
regulated families in the Highlands. 
The whole county believes in the Drum- 
mer of Gordonmuir, who plays the un- 
holy part of death watch to our little 
establishment. The lawyer found a pa- 
per that described the movements of the 
clan when we turned out for, Prince 
Charlie in 1745. Apparently they 
shared in his first successes, for they 
sent back an English drummer prisoner. 
Two of them were left to guard him, 
and, because he wouldn’t play some 
rebel air, they lowered him down the 
wellhead up to his shins in water. But, 
barbarous as they were in those times, 
I don’t think they intended his death. 

“After the Battle of Culloden, there 
was some alarm of the English com- 
ing, and they scattered to the hills, for- 
getting their prisoner, I suppose; at 
least they left him to his friends, if they 
believed they were coming. But the 
English never came, and the poor 
drummer was left drumming vainly in 
that wellhead to attract attention. It 
must have been a weary death. 

“Weeks afterward, the clansmen 
crept home, and my ancestor had to in- 
vent excuses and alibis to save his prop- 
erty from confiscation. They found the 
prisoner lying in the well with his 
sheepskin drummed right through and 
the drumsticks chewed in his teeth. It 
was an ugly thing to find under the 
place where our rearing and living and 
dying was ~due to go on till doomsday. 
If ever a spirit had the leisure, and, | 
am sorry to say, just cause to possess 
itself of a family mansion, it was surely 
that drummer. 

“At first there was talk about build- 
ing on a fresh site, but lack of funds 
drove them to the alternative of bury- 
ing the drummer, with an iron stake 
to pin his body to the bottom of the sea 
in a place where two tides meet. I sup- 
pose they got the recipe from some old 
witch who had escaped the fagots in 
the previous century. They burned the 
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drum on a fire of dead men’s bones, 
and filled up the wellhead with all man- 
ner of heathenish rites. 

“But it was not the least good. The 
drummer rose out of the sea, and he 
has drummed every Gordon of Gor- 
donmuir, male or female, cradled or 
crutched, into the kirkyard when their 
day came. He drums up yonder when- 
ever one of our family is going to die. 
He generally gives us a week or a 
month’s warning, as he feels. inclined. 
Murdoch wil! tell you how he drummed 
my poor uncle frantic before he died, 
four years ago. That’s why he is scared 
for me. Personally, I feel too hale to 
be anxious, and, besides, I have come 
to the comfortable conclusion that my 
aunt is dying and her annuity with 
her.” And he tried to laugh. 

Neither of us could strip or sleep 
that night, sitting bolt upright over our 
brandy till the morning. We listened 
and listened, and whether it was only 
the wild echo of my imagination or that 
Allan’s aunt was very hard of dying, I 
am persuaded that we heard the drum- 
ming come and go, go and come, the 
whole night. 

It was several days before we 
warmed to the fishing again, and even 
then Murdoch’s gloom turned us into 
mutes. Allan cheered up, however, be- 
came hilarious, even, when a judicious 
inquiry as to his aunt’s health brought 
My last traces of 
uneasiness were dissolved a day later 
in the death struggles of a tremendous 
six-pound trout with a back of Tyrian 
purple and a hooked under jaw like 
Punch’s. 

In such wise we fished away our last 
days together on earth, and I would 
not change their manner even if I had 
them back again. 

The gradual approach of autumn 
made the passage of July more beau- 
tiful than ever. The stone pines stood 
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waiting for winter in their burnished 
green, while the chestnuts below flushed 
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to crimson as if with modesty at the 


coming nudity of their boughs. Under 
them all, the wood bracken sobered to 
yellow and then burnt madder, until 
it became indistinguishable from the 
earth tint. Farther below, the summer- 
colored sea heaved through masses of 
orange weed the sunlight seemed to 
have charmed out of her submerged 
gardens. And with the dying splendor 
of summer passed away the last days 
of peace. . 

August brought war. 

It makes a short story to tell what 
occurred in the weeks following. Allan 
left Gordonmuir immediately to rejoin 
his university’s training corps, of which 
he was a member. His family name 
and county standing procured him a 
probationary commission in a Scotch 
regiment already serving in France. He 
left for the war, with Murdoch as his 
soldier servant, and I saw him no more. 
He did not reach the actual front until 
after the retreat of the British army 
from Mons, but he was in time to share 
in the astounding battle of Ypres, and, 
alas! to perish in its final stages. The 
brief war-office telegram announcing 
his death, with Lord Kitchener’s re- 
grets, was sent to his trustees. 

Allan was the last of the Gordons of 
Gordonmuir. As his sole relative, his 
aunt, declined to live there in his stead, 
the house has been abandoned, and it 
may be said that the curse of the Gor- 
dons has come home to roost in its de- 
caying timbers forever. 

Yet that is not all. 

Six weeks later, I found myself a 
few miles behind the battle front where 
Allan had been killed. I had volun- 
teered my services as an interpreter, 
and was posted to the unwarlike busi- 
ness of searching the German prisoners 
for documents afd diaries, which I 


translated for the intelligence of the 
general staff as well as my limited Ger- 
man permitted. 

Onre day I was crossing the street in 
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the little French town where we were 
quartered when some of our wounded 
were brought in. One of them called 
out to me by name in a piteous tone, 
but I did not recognize who lay under 
the red linen bandages till the voice 
went on: 

“Eh, man, do ye not remember that 
famous trout we were catching to- 
gether ?” 

It was Murdoch. He had-been hit 
in the head, and was raving, but he 
knew me ard continued to cafl for me 
and Allan, while they lifted him into the 
temporary hospital. I visited him regu- 
larly, and when he was better, he was 
able to tell me the circumstances of Al- 
lan’s death: 

“It was terrible, just terrible, from 
the start to the finish, -We were 
marched one way and another and 
posted at last about the city they call 
‘Wipers.’ Master Allan was given a 
ditch to hold, which is no proper cover- 
ing for a Highland gentleman. To the 
right was a wood lined by an English 
regiment, and on the other side of us 
was the colonel and the rest of our 
men. The shells never stopped falling 
out of the air like invisible rocks that 
blew to dust before you could mark 
them. Soon the Germans began to 
come across the fields as packed as a 
shoal of fish, and squalling like the gulls 
that follow the fish in the bay—stout- 


‘looking men with spikes on their heads 


like the first show of a stag’s antler. 
“We all fired away, making easy 
shooting. Master Allan took my rifle, 
and I sat loading for him until it was 
too hot to touch. When all the men 
next to us were killed, we picked up 
their rifles and stood together commit- 
ting manslaughter without thought of 
judge or jury. But the Germans never 
ceased coming, and the men in our 
ditch grew fewer and fewer with the 
shell fire. Every now and again there 
came a burst among us like a quarry 
blast, save that it was limbs and pieces 

















of men that fell out of the air after- 
ward instead of bits of rock. And blood 
enough there was running out of that 
ditch to taint the Solway Firth. 

“At last, after the wounded were 
taken to the rear, there was only Mas- 
ter Allen and myself left. A little far- 
ther on, we could see the colonel and a 
single private loading his rifle for him. 
The colonel sent him for reénforce- 
ments, but he never came back. Then 
the colonel signaled to me to join him. 
I crawled down the ditch to his side, 
and he told me to take word to his 
commander _that his bit of the line was 
worn away, and to ask should he rely 
on angels or fresh troops to hold it. 

“T left them there, Master Allan and 
the colonel, firing their shoulderful of 
rifles in unison, so as to give the Ger- 
mans the impression that they were still 
in good force. I started crawling and 
running in turns till I came across an 
outpost, who took me to the general’s 
headquarters—just a table behind a 
blackened hayrick, but it was good pro- 
tection. 

“The general gave a grim laugh when 
I delivered the message, and told me 
that he had just sent the last cooks and 
camp followers up to the line with 
rifles. 

““And tell your colonel,’ he added, 
with a look that might have been either 
despair or mockery, ‘that he had better 
rely on angels for lack of more material 
reénforcement, but can also add 
that we do not expect the Germans to 
come on again. They seem to have had 
enough of it for to-day.’ 

“T set out to make my way back, and 
had crossed halfway over the sticky 
fields when I heard a sound that set 
my heart beating harder than the Ger- 
man cannonading could make it. «You 
would hardly believe it, but I heard the 
rolling of a drum up in the clouds. At 
first I couldn’t distinguish it above the 
booming of the guns and the crackling 
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of the rifle fire. But there came a lull, 
and the drum began rapping out like 
the crying of the moor fowl between 
the discharges of a thunderstorm, and 
it brought the tears to my eyes and the 
fear of God to my heart, for I know 
the Summoner of Gordonmuir by now, 
and, oh, to think that he should have 
crossed the seas to play the last of the 
Gordons of Gordonmuir home! It was 
a grand and wonderful sound to hear 
the noise of battle dying away to our 
right and the artillery bursting out on 
our left, and all the while, above Ger- 
man and Scotch and English, our bonny 
Drummer playing the devil’s own 
march out of God’s sky! 

“But before I found the ditch again, 
I lost my way and the darkness came 
over me. I was hit by a bullet in the 
leg, and the loss of blood took the heart 
and the feeling out of me, and I jus® 
lay down within sound of the Drummer 
and waited to die. In the morning, they 
picked me up unconscious, but not too 
badly hurt, for I was back in the line 
a fortnight later. 

“But Master Allan and his colonely 
they Tound them lying where I had left 
them, in the midst of a pile of empty 
rifles. The Germans never dared come 
up to the pair of them, though they 
could have marched straight forward 
and none to hinder them. Maybe they 
were afeared and maybe their bones 
were too heavy, and maybe the Drum- 
mer of Gordonmuir had drummed holy 
terror into their souls. I am thinking 
that the Germans must be an unholy 
people and displeasing to Almighty 
God, that He should allow the heathen 
spirits and kelpies out of the woods to 
come all the way from Scotland to dis- 
courage them!” 

Poor Murdoch! He was hard hit 
this time, and he began to rave again. 
It was the same story he told again 
and again until the night he died, hold- 
ing my hand and calling out to Allan. 
I have no doubt that he is acting gillie 











to him somewhere in the next world, 
beyond space and the other side of time. 
He would not have wished to live after 
his chief. 


A month later, a postscript to this 
story reached me as strangely as such 
things can occur. I was sitting up one 
night in my billet, translating a batch 
of German papers and sorting what 
useful intelligence I could glean from 
the epistolary rigmarole, when a writ- 
ten date stabbed me like a knife. 

It was the date of the day on which 
Allan had been killed, and it headed 
what purported to be a private soldier’s 
account of the fighting from the side 
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of the attack. I read it through very 
carefully and then made a translation, 
not for the use of the general staff, but 
for the trustees of Gordonmuir. The 
last page ran as follows: 


Before Ypres, October 31, 1914. 

In spite of the fierce attacks which we 
delivered during the day, the English line 
was not perceptibly thinned in any direction 
where we could push our final thrust. At 
one point of attack we could distinctly hear 
the drums of the enemy playing all the time 
to the rear, which showed that they had 
available men in that direction. This, to- 
gether with a slackening of fire, gave us to 
understand that it was a ruse. We shifted 
our attack accordingly down the line, but 
up to this moment we have not yet broken 
through. 
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THE FIRST SNOW 
HE days and winds took from each sighing tree 
Its autumn glory, till the boughs hung bare; 
A roofing mist was on the upper air, 
Drawn over from the gray and mournful sea. 


And, “Beauty has forsaken us!” 


said we. 


“The skies are bleak above the land’s despair ; 
Dust and a sorrowing the days declare; 
The world is empty and the songbirds flee.” 


But in the heavens ethereal and chill, 
She wandered in a garden without stain, 
And cast her blossoms on the silence, till— 
Ah, fleeting, tender, mystical, and slow, 
Soft pearl that else were crystal of the rain!— 
Sank to the world the marvel of the snow. 





GEORGE STERLING. 
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STORIES OF THE 
SUPER-WOMEN 


BERT PAYSON TERHUN 


Find the Woman. You will find her in almost every generation, in almost every 
country, in almost every big city—the super-woman. She is not the typical adventuress; 
she is not a genius. ‘The reason for her strange power is occult. When philosophers 
have thought they had segregated the cause—the formula—what you will—in one par- 
ticular super-woman or group of super-women, straightway some new member of the 
clan has arisen who wields equal power with her notable sisters, but who possesses none 
of the traits that made them irresistible. And the seekers of formulas are again at sea. 
What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. 
Is it daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Is it wit? 
Pompadour and Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. Is it youth? Diane 
de Poictiers and Ninon de Il’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. Is it the subtle quality 
of feminism? George Sand, who numbered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in 
their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgustingly mannish. So was Semiramis. 
The nameless charm is found almost as often in the masculine, “advanced” woman as 
in the delicate, ultrafeminine damsel. Here are the stories of super-women who 
conquered at will. Some of them smashed thrones; some were content with whole- 
§ sale heart-smashing. Wherein lay their gecret? Or rather, their secrets? For seldom 
did any two of them follow the same plan of campaign. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS: 


Double Queen and Multiple Siren. 



























SIX-YEAR-OLD — baby was I could write to dreary and unread- 
sought in marriage by three able length about Mary’s career—the 
wooers—two of them royal. pregnant events of her reign, the tangle 


These courtships were political—for 
just then the little girl was only a help- 
less pawn in the world’s iron game of 
statesmanship. But she revenged her- 
self later by wrecking hearts and lives 
and dynasties through the glory of her 
charm. 

She was the ideal super-woman. Her 
name was Marie Stuart. You per- 
haps know her better as Mary Queen 

® of Scots. 








of international politics whereof she . 
was the center. I agn not going to do 
anything of the sort. I am going to 
omit all the worthy historical informa- 
tion and stick close to the dazzling story 
of her love life. Any encyclopedia will 


,give you the really useful facts about 


her. My only mission, just now, is to 


relate the useless and scandalous and 
wholly un-uplifting chronicle of her 
loves. 
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She was the daughter of James V., 
King of Scotland. She was born De- 
cember 8, 1542. Less than a week later, 
her father died. Thus, before she was 
a week old, Mary was Queen of Scot- 
land. And she became at once the 
greatest heiress and the most desirable 
wife on earth. 

By the time she was six, King Henry 
VIII., of England, had sued for her 
hand, for his eldest son. King Henry 
II., of France, had made a like pro- 
posal, in the name of Francis, the 
French dauphin. The Earl of Arran, 
strongest of the Scotch nobles, was 
pulling every wire to wed her to his 
own heir. This son, in after years, be- 
came a maniac through blighted love 
for Mary. 

Her French mother favored the 
French king’s suit. So, while England 
and Scotland were still squabbling over 
her, six-year-old Mary was smuggled 
out of Dumbarton Castle and away to 
France. 

There she passed her girlhood in the 
French court, which was a far less 
wholesome place for a young girl than 
would be a contagion ward, and about 
as safe as a strip of land between two 
battling armies. The king was rotten, 
the queen was rottener, their court was 
rottenest. Virtue and decency were as 
unfashionable there as the dodo bird. 
Brilliancy, wit, splendor, bravery, au- 
dacious crimes, were the order of the 
day. It was a highly interesting place 
for Mary, after her dull, gray baby- 
hood in Scotland. She reveled in it 
all. And, spongelike, she absorbed all 
its heartless wickedness along with its 
glitter. . 

When she was fifteen, it was decided 
that she and her fourteen-year-old 
fiancé, Francis, were old enough to 
marry. 
ture of Mary at fifteen: 

“Her great beauty and loveliness 
shamed the sun itself. She had a won- 


drous fascinating way of speech. She 


3rantéme paints this word pic- . 
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sang sweetly and was full of gentle 
gracefulness.” 

He, like every one around her, had 
recognized the rare super-woman qual- 
ity in Mary; and he was trying awk- 
wardly to describe it. A less gushing 
chronicler, making a like effort, tells 
us she had: 

“Peculiar personality, magnetism, ex- 
traordinary fascination, reénforcing 
charm of long, fair, oval face, narrow, 
side-glancing eyes, straight and long 
Grecian nose, and that allurement 
which sets men’s hearts aflame and ren- 
ders them blind to judgment and to 
reason,” 

The young princeling she married re- 
ceives less flattering depiction, as fol- 
lows: 

“Francois de Valois, the dauphin, 
was a year less in age, being but four- 
teen and she fifteen. He was bilious 
and fragile and stunted, a degenerate 
weakling, his complexion ill to see.” 

To this choice youth—at Notre Dame 
in the spring of 1558—Mary was sol- 
emnly sold in wedlock. Brantéme, who 
was in the thronged cathedral, says: 

“She looked a hundred times lovelier 
than a goddess from Olympus as she 
went to her wedding that morning, full 
of brave majesty.” 

It was a horrible union—in more 
ways than I can tell here. Both child 


bride and child groom were in ill 
health. Both were the products of a 
vile age and a viler court. Their 


wedded life set the final seal on Mary’s 
character. The only redeeming feature 
of that same wedded life was that it 
was happily brief. Yet it was long 
enough for Francis to be notoriously 
and fashionably untrue to his pretty lit- 
tle wife. 

Presently Henry II. was killed, and 
the boy husband came to the French 
throne as King Francis IJ. He and 
Mary were crowned at the Rheims 
Cathedral. I think Mary is the only 




















Stories of the 


super-woman who was at the same time 
queen of two great countries. 

There were gaudy public festivals in 
honor of the coronation. Wine ran 
from the public fountains. The people 
drank, hiccupingly cheered the new 
king and queen, got rapturously and 
patriotically drunk, then sobered up to 
learn that their taxes had been raised 
to pay for the coronation revels. 

Francis and Mary were puttylike 
puppets in the wily hands of Catherine 
de’ Medici, the queen mother. She used 
their power for her own ends; so 
did the political faction that in turn 
swayed her. Life at court waxed gayer 
and wickeder than ever. 

Sixteen months later, Francis died. 

Mary was heartbroken. And _ she 
wrapped her lovely body in the very 
becoming mourning garb that one sees 
in most of her pictures. She had every 
cause to be unhappy. True, she had 
not cared—she had not pretended to 
care—for her little fool of a husband. 
Nor personally was she one atom 
grieved at his death. But now that 
Francis was dead, she was no longer 
Queen of France. She was nothing at 
all in France ; not even “queen mother,” 
since she and Francis had had no chil- 
dren. Where lately she had been a 
brilliant figurehead, she was a nonen- 
tity. 

And again the steel grip of states- 
manship seized her. She was forced 
to go back fo her kingdom of Scotland 
—which had been presided over by a 
regent in her long absence—and reign 
there as queen. For years she had been 
among people who sneered at her grim 
homeland, who made fun of its stern 
virtues, its stanch religious principles, 
its lack of frivolity. Mary had ab- 
sorbed all the flippant gibes, and she 
had thanked her stars that she could 
live in France, far away from such a 
harsh and unsmiling country. Now 
that she was compelled to. return to 
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Scotland, her grief was loud and gen- 
uine. 

You probably had to learn her “Fare- 
well to France” poem the second year 
you studied French. I don’t know 
whether she really wrote that maudlin 
metrical lament or not. Some authori- 
ties say she did; some say she did not. 
But she is known to have been a clever 
verse writer. Some of her poems, still 
preserved, would land a modern pub- 
lisher in jail. 

Like a child that goes back to school 
on a rainy Monday, after a deliriously 
gay Christmas vacation, Mary sailed 
for Scotland. In her retinue were the 
famous “Four Marys.” In her retinue 
also were two men who were crazily in 
love with her—as were half the men in 
the French court, and as many a Scot- 
tish noble was destined to be. 

One of these two swains who went 
back with Mary to her birth country 
was a _ bullet-headed Scotchman of 
twenty-five, with short-cropped red 
hair, a hawk nose, a heavy, undershot 
jaw, and a straight, hard mouth. He 
was James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, 
a youths who had been reared at the 
French court and who had absorbed its 
wit and vice as aptly as had Mary her- 
self. He was violent of temper, starkly 
devoid of conscience, and blessed—or 
cursed—with a brute magnetism that 
made slaves of women. 
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The second hanger-on was Chastel- 
ard, a troubadour courtier, more deft 
with lute than with rapier, full of im- 
promptu love verse, charming of man- 
ner. He was a _ grandnephew of 
France’s idol, the Chevalier Bayard. 
Chastelard is described as: 

“A pretty fribble to look upon, but 
cloaking ‘neath his daintiness more 
wicked profligacy than any twelve 
drunken soldiers.” 

As Mary’s ship cleared for Scotland, 
he sought to soothe the young widow’s 
tears by pointing to a lantern on the 
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mast and saying, with a world of ten- 
derness in his voice: 

“Surely there be no need of that lan- 
tern light to guide us o’er the sea! The 
sweet eyes of our queen are bright 
enough to illumine all the ocean with 
their dazzling fires; nay, to set it in 
flames, if needs be.” 

Rather heavy, from a modern stand- 
point, of course. But it won him a 
smile from Mary. The smile led to 
favors that were one day to send Chas- 
telard’s perfumed head tumbling into 
the executioner’s basket. 

Mary landed in Scotland to reign 
Over a people that did not want her 
and that she did not want. Neither side 
took any special pains to hide the mu- 
tual dislike. So very soon indeed there 
was trouble all around. 

For a time Mary kept the peace by 
winning to her service the chief nobles 
who opposed her. By more or less dis- 
creet use of her magnetic charm, she 
could—and did—convert her fiercest 
foes into adorers. 

John Knox, the reformer, thundered 
curses against her from the pulpit. Peo- 
ple listened, and were swayed.. Mary 
sent for Knox and tried her super- 
woman magic on him. For once in all 
her career she failed pitiably. Knox 
told her plainly what he thought of her ; 
he compared her to certain lurid bib- 
lical women whose exploits are chastely 
skipped in public Scripture readings, 
and he went away to preach the more 
vehemently against her. 

And so the days went by. While the 
pious reviled her, Mary spent her time 
in building up a court circle as nearly 
as possible like that of France. Danc- 
ing, revels, minstrelsy, gambling, and 
dearth of morals, formed the routine of 
life at her castle of Holyrood. The 
godly. Scots peasants looked on aghast. 
The godly Scots nobles turned in hor- 
ror from the scene, and sought, with 
indifferent success, to make their sons 
turn away, too. Meanwhile, Mary 
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danced merrily on the edge of ruin’s 
precipice. 

The Earl of Arran sought her hand 
in marriage. She did not care for him. 
He went mad through grief. The Eng- 
lish Earl of Leicester sued for her 
hand. He met the same refusal. She 
was done with “state marriages.” 

John Gordon, son of powerful Lord 
Huntly, fell madly in love with Mary. 
She soon tired of him and threw him 
over. Gordon would not take his dis- 
missal gracefully. He raised a hideous 
rumpus, and denounced the queen as 
hotly as had John Knox. Mary retali- 
ated by banishing him from court. He 
refused to go. She put him in prison. 
He got out and fled to his father’s 
castle. 

His father had been one of Mary’s 
few loyal supporters in Scotland. This 
treatment of his son made Huntly her 
bitter enemy. He summoned his clans- 
men and declared war on the queen. 
She sent an army against him, routing 
his forces and capturing both Huntly 
and Gordon. 

Huntly died of apoplexy when he 
was made prisoner. Gordon was be- 
headed. Mary and her jolly court 
graced the young man’s execution by 
their presence. Mary showed ‘genuine 
emotion. Dabbing at her eyes with her 
lace handkerchief, she sighed: 

“Poor lad! To think he should have 
been so foolish!” 

hen she turned away to hear and 
to laugh at a doubtful jest from one of 
her courtiers. 

Chastelard, too, was causing annoy- 
ance. His affair with the queen—and 
the fact that he was a hated French- 
man—had roused so much ill feeling in 
Scotland that, at Mary’s scared request, 
he had gone back to France. But as 
the talk quieted down he 
loudly announced to his friends: 

“IT am going to Scotland to my lady 
love.” 

And he made good his dangerous 
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boast. Mary greeted the returning 
troubadour with open arms. Whereat 
the gossip recommenced. Here is what 
a chronicler of the rival faction wrote 
about Chastelard’s second visit to Scot- 
land: 

“He is well entertained and hath 
great conference with the queen, riding 
upon the sorrel that Lord Robert Stuart 
hath given her. And this Sieur de Chas- 
telard hath furthermore given her a 
book of his own making, written in 
meter. All note the overmuch famil- 
iarity the queen sheweth to so abject 
a varlet.” 

This “familiarity” reached a point 
where Mary was obliged to sacrifice 
Chastelard to save her own good(?) 
name, which sacrifice she made right 
blithely. Chastelard was brought to 
trial on. abominable charges, which 
Mary did not refute. And, to vindicate 
his queen’s honor, he was executed. 
The tragedy was not an ill climax for 
a troubadour’s life of romance. 

Then came Darnley. 

Darnley was the handsome, long- 
legged, pig-headed, gangling son of the 
Earl of Lennox. He was a grand- 
nephew of Henry VIII., of England, 
and he happened to be next heir to the 
English throne, which Queen Elizabeth 
was just then occupying. 

Darnley and his father were sent to 
Scotlznd on a diplomatic mission. Darn- 
ley and Mary met. They at once be- 
came infatuated with each other. She 
even nursed him tenderly through a 
sharp attack of measles. 

“He is the properest and best pro- 
portioned long man that ever I have 
seen!” publicly declared Mary. 

The queen had ever a leaning to- 
ward men younger and stupider than 
herself. Perhaps she formed the taste 


when she was betrothed to Francis. 
At any rate, she and Darnley were 
as idiotically enthralled with each other 
as any soda clerk and sbopgirl. 
the violent course of 


And 
their love was 
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well-nigh as fleeting. But before the 
flush of adoration died down, they were 
married, Then they began to repent at 
leisure. 

Mary had been flirting with a pro- 
posal to marry the crown prince of 
Spain, when the first sight of Darnley 
drove diplomacy out of her mind. Now 
she saw her grievous error. She and 
her young husband had nothing in com- 
mon. Mary found she had married no 
cemigod, but a sulky and unreliable 
boy. Darnley discovered that his wife 
was no angel, but a very human and 
somewhat indiscriminate bit of femi- 
ninity. “ They quarreled fiercely and 
often. 

This was not the worst of it. The 
Scotch people hated Darnley, and they 
loathed the English faction he repre- 
sented. The Scotch lords had one and. 
all cherished secret hopes of marrying 
the queen. That hope had kept them 
loyal to her. They saw now that there 
was no chance of this. And they con- 
spired against her and against her 
spouse. A wave of hatred swept from 
highlands to border. Of all Mary’s 
criminally foolish and_foolishly crim- 
inal actions, this marriage with Darnley 
was the climax. Randolph voiced the 
opinion of his fellow Scots when he 
wrote: 

“It is the duty of her subjects to 
endure the queen. But to live under 
him outrageous in all ‘these 
things that in her are grievous they 
think intolerable. I may say that a will- 
fuler woman I never heard of. Her 
husband, quarrelsome, bullying, vicious, 
surpasseth her in all these things.” 

Mary grew bored. Darnley waxed 
jealous. And his jealousy centered on 
one David Rizzio, the queen’s Italian 
secretary. 

Rizzio is usually pictured as a fasci- 
nating youth. He was nothing of the 
sort. He was past middle age, wrin- 
kled, grizzled—a monkey-faced little 
chap. There is no reason to think 
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Mary cared for him except as a faith- 
ful and amusing servant. He worshiped 
her, it is true, and made no secret of 
it; but so did most men. He had so 
far put self behind him as to aid Darn- 
ley in his campaign to win and to marry 
the queen. , 

Yet Darnley picked him out as his 
one rival. Which is about as clever as 
most of the things Darnley did. 

One March evening in 1566, Mary 
sat at supper in Holyrood Castle with 
a half dozen intimates, Rizzio among 
them. Darnley, at the head of one hun- 
dred and sixty men, burst into the 
apartment and seized the scared little 
secretary. One of the husband’s fol- 
lowers—young George Douglas, who 
was crazily in love with Mary—stabbed 
Rizzio through the body. The dying 
secretary wriggled free from his mur- 
derers, crawled to the _ half-fainting 
Mary’s feet, kissed the hem of her robe 
—and died. 

Three months later, Mary’s son—des- 
tined to rule a united England and 
Scotland as “James I. and VI.”—was 
born. His mother’s foes pretended to 
doubt his paternity. But he grew up to 
be so sullen and treacherous and stupid 
and worthless that it is hard to believe 
he was any man’s son but Darnley’s. 

Others declared he was not Mary’s 
son at all, but a peasant’s child brought 
in to take the place of a babe born 
dead. They backed this by telling of 
the discovery, years later, of a baby’s 
skeleton, wrapped in one of Mary’s 
state mantles and walled up in a niche 
of Holyrood. 

This, too, seems unbelievable. The 
skeleton may well have been that of 
one of Mary’s children, hidden there 
for necessary reasons. But James I. 
was undoubtedly her son. 

The murder of Rizzio had prenatal 
effect on James. Never in all his long 
lifetime could he bear to touch or look 
on naked steel. The very sight of a 
sword or dagger made him sick. He 
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nearly put out the eye of one of his 
knights because he shut his own eyes 
when tapping the kneeling knight on 
the shoulder with a sword in adminis- 
tering the accolade. 

Also, James’ son, Charles I., and his 


grandson, Charles II., were both a 
choice blend of Mary’s rare charm and 
fickleness and of Darnley’s obstinate 
stupidity. 

The killing of her favorite secretary 
turned Mary’s bored indifference to- 
ward Darnley into murderous hate. A 
year later, Darnley lay ill. Mary came 
to his bedsi“e, solemnly kissed him on 
the brow as if in last farewell, and said 
to him, as she went from the sick 
room: 

“Think! This is the anniversary of 
David Rizzio’s death!” 


Then she left the house. Soon after- 


ward, a detonation shook all Edin- 
burgh. The building in which Darnley 


lay had been blown to atoms by a gun- 
powder explosion. Thus, at twenty- 
one, perished Henry Darnley. Thus 
Rizzio was revenged. 

“Much discussion has taken place 
about this crime [the murder of Darn- 
ley],” says one modern historian. “And 
the guilt or innocence is still a question 
of doubt and debate. As the fa- 
ther of James I., Darnley is the direct 
ancestor of all the sovereigns of Eng- 
land since Personally he was a 
very insignificant character.” 

The assassination set all Scotland in 
an uproar. It was the last blow to 
Mary’s dying power. From that mo- 
ment the bulk of the nation—and Eng- 
land as well—was against her. 

Do you remember the . red-haired, 
bullet-headed, heavy-jawed, hawk- 
nosed Earl of Bothwell, who came from 
France with Mary? He had, off and 
on, ever since, occupied the position of 
prime favorite. And recently he had 
come to the fore in many ways. Not 
only was he in the front rank of all the 
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turbulent political moves of the day, 
but he was directly accused of insti- 
gating Darnley’s murder. He _ was 
brought to trial. The court was packed 
with his followers, and he was ac- 
quitted. 

I think Bothwell was the one great 
love of Mary’s life. The rest were 
mere infatuations. She was his meekly 
adoring slave in a hundred crooked 
personal and political moves. She was 
madly jealous of his wife—whom he 
was eccentric enough to love, after a 
fashion—and she wrote him passionate 
sonnets extolling her own devotion and 
belittling the love his wronged wife 
bore him. 

Would you like to read one of these 
sonnets of Mary’s to Bothwell? Asa 
piece of verse it leaves much to be de- 
sired. As an amorous woman’s wail 
and as a sidelight on the way Mary 
felt toward her lover and he toward 
her, it is a gem. Here it is: 

She [Lady Bothwell] for her honor’s sake 
obeyeth you; 

I, obeying you, my dishonor seek. 

No wife am I, as she, to you, 

Yet shall she not excel me e’en in this. 

Constant she be for profit to herself, 

For great her honor is to rule your state, 

Whilst my dear love with scorn alone be 
paid; 

Yet shall she pass me not in duty leal. 

Tranquil she “sleeps and dreams not of your 
ill, 

Whilst I in torment toss lest evil fall. 

She did enjoy you with her friends’ consent ; 

I, in despite- of mine, will love you still. 

And yet, dear heart, my loyalty you doubt 

And firm assurance bear that she be true. 


At last Bothwell—through loye or 
through ambition—consented to divorce 
his wife and to wed Mary. Eight days 
after the divorce, his marriage banns 
with Mary were published. A bogus 
kidnaping of the queen led up to this 
announcement. She was quite willing 
to be kidnaped, and indeed is credited 
with engineering the entire affair. It 
put her in Bothwell’s power. And it 
helped condone her marriage in the 
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eyes of her people—or she hoped it 
might. Also it prevented the nobles 
from interfering with the match. 

Mary and Bothwell were married. 
While Scotland echoed with denuncia- 
tions of the union, the couple settled 
down to their short and tempestuous 
wedded life. 

They quarreled even more fiercely 
than had Mary and Darnley. The new 
husband treated his wife as no other 
man had. dared to treat the peerless 
super-woman. He ordered her around, 
swore at her, beat her till she was black 
and blue, and bullied her most unmer- 
cifully. Which may or may not have 
been the reason she stuck to him as to 
none of her myriad other and © ore 
cringing lovers. 

By this time, Scotland was in revolt. 
Bothwell was driven into exile. Mary 
was dethroned and put into prison. At 
the island castle of Lochleven, where 
she was imprisoned, young George 
Douglas sought to rescue her. An es- 
cape was arranged by the use of much 
bribe money. 

Mary, disguised a. a laundress, was 
helped out of the castle and into a 
waiting laundry boat. As she stepped 
aboard, Douglas held out his hand to 
assist her to a seat in the stern. Co- 
quettish as ever, she pulled off her 
glove in order that he might feel the 
clasp of her warm fingers on his. 

An idly watching officer of the guard 
noticed that the laundress had snow- 
White and delicately shaped hands. He 
promptly halted the departing boat and 
investigated. Mary was ignominiously 
led back to prison. 

Yet, a little later, a second attempt 
at escape was more successful. At dead 
of night, young Douglas and his fol- 
lowers got the queen out of the castle 
and into a boat. They scuttled every 
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other boat on the island and rowed to 
the mainland, 
them. 


where horses awaited 
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The cavalcade rode to Hamilton. 
There Mary raised an army in her own 
defense. 

The Scotch lords marched at once 
against her. In the very first battle, 
Mary’s army was routed, after fighting 
in an ill-led and disheartened fashion 
for barely three-quarters of an hour. 
She was no battle queen, this Marie 
Stuart of ours. 

Mary fled for her life. For sixty 
miles she galloped, almost unattended, 
until she reached Dumfries. Thence, 
in rags and starving, she made her way 
to a boat in the Solway. 

On May 16, 1568, she embarked, 
leaving her native land, which she was 
to see no more. She was in doubt 
whether to seek refuge in England or 
in France. Her ill judgment was still 
running true to form. So she chose 
England. 

Thither she fled, to throw herself 
upon the mercy of Queen Elizabeth; 
in other words, to throw herself upon 
the mercy of the merciless. 

Now it was never healthful for the 
head or the crown of any Scotch sover- 
eign to flee for sanctuary to England. 
Or for an English monarch to seek 
safety with the Scotch. I don’t know 
why, but it’s true. Long before Mary’s 
day, Scottish kings had been impris- 
oned in England. Long before Mary’s 
day, English kings had well-nigh lost 
life and power in Scotland. 

Later, too, when Mary’s grandson¢ 
Charles I., was chased off the English 
throne because he had so many of his 
grandmother’s pretty character traits, 
he fled to his own people, the Scotch, 
for protection. The Scottish nobles 
thriftily sold him to the English, who 
saved him from further flights by cut- 
ting off his head. 

Still later, when his great-grand- 


entered 


son, “bonnie Prince Charlie,” 
England at the head of a Scotch army, 
he was thrashed most unmercifully, and 
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on his retreat found Scotland itself too 
hot to hold him. 

All of which is dull history—the 
kind I said I’d steer clear of- in this 
article—and has nothing much to do 
with our story. 

At the time Mary was making her- 
self so well hated as Queen of Scotland, 
Elizabeth was winning widespread wor- 
ship as ruler of England. As a woman, 
Elizabeth left more to be desired than 


I could tell you in a week. In many 
ways she was unspeakable. But as a 
queen, she was sublime. Wherefore, 


England throve under her rule, as Scot- 
land wilted under Mary’s. 

Elizabeth was ugly; Mary was beau- 
tiful. Elizabeth had not one iota of 
charm in her whole make-up; Mary 
was all charm. Elizabeth hated Mary 
as only a homely and spiteful woman 
can hate a woman who is divinely 
lovely and insanely loved. So she was 
quite ready to mete out to her rival 
the terrible justice of woman against 
woman. 

Elizabeth’s envy and England’s po- 
litical welfare were both involved in 
putting Mary out of the way. Thus 
politics once moved parallel with de- 
sire. And, urged by both, Elizabeth 
ordered Mary sent to prison. 

There, for many years, the captive 
super-woman pined. At last, in 1587, 
Elizabeth was willingly persuaded by 
her advisers that the prisoner’s life was 
a menace to the nation. 

And Mary was beheaded. 

So died a woman whose charm and 
whose sufferings have blinded thou- 
sands of people to her sins. A woman 
as weakly wicked as she was beautiful 
—as fascinating as she was worthless. 
Mortal pen can give her beauty and her 
fascinations no higher praise than that. 


The February number of AINSLEE’S 
will contain the next article in Mr, 
Terhune’s Super-Woman series: “ “Perdita’ 
Robinson: The Almost-Princess.” 





























EWITCHING, sparkling, allur- 
ing, but confessedly weary of 
wielding her scepter as leader of 

the débutante set, Carol McCleish 
rested her chin on her finger tips and 
looked across the café table at Douglas 
Fox. When one’s mother’s cousin is a 
sensible, oldish sort of person, with a 
handsome face, the manners of a grand 
duke, and the poise of a judge, one 
naturally confides in him—and expects 
him to help one out of difficulties. 

Now Carol said, a little pettishly : 

“Well, Cousin Douglas, why don’t 
you say something? *Do you make it 
at all?” 

A telegram lay between them, and 
he picked it up again, frowning slightly, 
and read it aloud: 


“Miss Caro. McCtetsu, Los 

“Are you willing matter life and death to 
immediately Construction Camp No 
1, Pacific Light and Power Company, Big 
Creek, via Fresno and Ei Prado? Bring 
escort or chaperon. All expenses paid both 
ways. Wire answer rush collect. 

“JoHN VENCILL, 
“Assistant Chief Engineer.” 


Angeles 


come 


Fox folded the yellow slip neatly and 
laid it beside her plate. 

“IT don’t know that I do ‘make it,’ 
Carol,” he said gravely. “Sounds like 
a sell, rather. Specific, isn’t it?” 

“It doesn’t tell a thing, Cousin Doug- 
las. We'll find out soon enough, I sup- 
pose, but I do wish 
9 








How ?” 


“Find out? 
“Why, by answering it and going.” 


The grave man across the table 
looked at her quickly. 

“Going ?” 

“Certainly. You and I are going. 
We leave to-night on the Owl. I 
thought you'd understand that.” 

“Um, yes. Knowing you, | might 
have understood it. But—well, some- 
times you quite floor me, my dear.” 

She laughed at him. 

“Conceive of anything flooring you, 
Douglas Fox! I don’t believe you 
would even take a quick breath if you 
were suddenly told that you had been 
found to be the rightful Prince of 
Wales and that you were wanted at 
Buckingham Palace. Eat your salad, 
and let’s conspire.” 

Carol 
het 


[t was a one-sided conspiracy. 
McCleish had a knack of getting 
own way. Her mother’s good-natured 
and imperturbable cousin was aware of 
that. He made a suggestion or two, but 
mainly it was her own enterprise. 

What he told his Cousin Jane that 
afternoon, somewhat vaguely, about 
having to go north on a business trip 
and wanting to take Carol with him, 
with other falsifications and evasions, 
is hidden in his own heart to this day. 
But, as he said himself, he was only 
particeps criminis, and not an indict- 
able principal. 
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At any rate, they sent one John Ven- 
cill a telegram after lunch, and fol- 
lowed it themselves that evening on the 
Owl, northbound. 

They made three train changes the 
next morning—first at Fresno, where 
they breakfasted at an early hour from 
high stools in the midst of heavy-voiced 
jargon concerning “smoke pots,” “reef- 
ers,” “supers,” train orders, “flats,” and 
numerous “old men”; then at Prado, a 
thriving city of eight inhabitants and 
a water tank; and finally at Aubury. 
Here the wheezing old engine aban- 
doned the task of dragging up the steep 
grade the dilapidated and archaic roll- 
ing stock behind it, and retired in favor 
of a pocket-size edition of a locomotive 
that was balanced crazily on a cluster 
of wheels in its middle. Cousin Doug- 
las learnedly called this pepper box a 
“Shay,” and explained its habits, mode 
of life, and propellent principles to 
Carol in words of eight syllables. 

She was looking ahead to the moun- 
tains that loomed so near they seemed 
to overhang the tiny buildings about, 
and was sniffing the pine-scented wind 
that came down the cafion to thém, and 
she wotted not of verticals and direct 
drives and -differentials and six-per- 
cent grades. After the train started 
slowly and noisily upward, the conduc- 
tor, a youth with corn-colored down 
hazing the lower half of his face, whose 
ill-fitting cap was his one badge and 
uniform of authority, lounged on a 
seat arm and waxed voluble. In indif- 
ferent English, he told the wide-eyed 
girl a romance of Big Things—of the 
construction of this railroad to. carry 
materials and supplies to the army of 
men toiling above, where the snow 
waters were being harnessed to make 
light and power for twenty cities; of 
the spider’s web of steel that was being 
stretched southward to carry two hun- 
dred thousand volts, when the project 
should be completed, at which time this 
twisting narrow gauge, clinging desper- 
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ately to the sheer walls of mile-deep 
cafions, would be abandoned, having 
served its purpose. 

Carol listened, an Isabella absorbed 
in Columbusan tales of a new world. 
One of the men engaged in this as- 
tounding enterprise had sent the tele- 
gram that lay in the silver-and-silk bag 
beside her. They had appealed to her 
for help! And Cousin Dougias had said 
it sounded like a “sell”! Could any 
hypothesis be more ridiculous than his? 

“Do you know Mr. John Vencill?” 
she asked him of the cap of authority 
and the downy cheeks. 

“Sure,” answered that abrupt youth. 
“He’s the big boss at Number One 
Camp. Chief engineer is down below 
at Number Two.” 

“Is Mr. Vencill Do you happen 
to know whether he’s—ill ?” 

“What? Him! Nothing could make 
him sick but a stick of dynamite 
touched off in his boots. An’ I don’t 
guess he’d be laid up more’n a day or 
two then. No’m, th’ ain’t anything the 
matter with Mr. Vencill. Why? You 
his girl?” ; 

The question came like a bolt. Cousin 
Douglas heard it, and chuckled behind 
a morning paper that screened him. 
Carol crimsoned. 

“I am not acquainted with Mr. Ven- 
cill,”” she said haughtily. “Thank you 
for your information.” She turned and 
looked out of the window at the water 
pitching down half a mile below in the 
and at the snow-clad_ steeps 





canon 
above. 

The conductor rubbed his chin rue- 
fully, and stumbled off. 

“Good night, you mean,” he mut- 
tered, and slammed the car door 
viciously. 

“You see, Carol ” Cousin Doug- 
las began soothingly, but the girl 
turned on him, her eyes snapping. 

“If you say a word to me, Douglas 
Fox, I’ll—I’ll bite you! You're read- 
ing the paper!” 
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None of which, however, weakened 
her conviction that men busy with such 
work as this would not be playing prac- 
tical jokes on a girl they had never 
seen, or tended to relax the tension at 
her throat that was a symptom of the 
stage fright beginning to afflict her. 
For six hours it seemed to her that 
the journey would never end; and then, 
when the conductor put his ill-capped 
head in at the door and bawled mock- 
ingly: “Camp Two—everybody out 
here!” it suddenly seemed that they 
had been no time at all and that it 
would have been just as easy if the 
train had gone on puffing up grades and 
screaming around sharp curves indefi- 
nitely. 

They emerged from the gathering 
gloom in the stuffy coach to the gather- 
ing gloom in the snappy air outsidt, 
and Carol’s first impression was one of 
overpowering confusion. She _hesi- 
tated on the platform of the car. She 
was aware of the clatter of heavy ma- 
chinery, the sound of blows, the rattle 
of gravel, and the creak of derricks, 
but only dimly. Busy men_ hustled 
about; a few loungers stared at her 
frankly. Her eye was caught by a 
group moving toward the car steps, a 
youth who was evidently a person 
of authority leading. Douglas Tox 
stopped, his way barred by three men. 
She wondered if she had made a mis- 
take in coming. 

“My name is Vencill. 
McCleish, | suppose ?” 

Carol, very glad that she was safe 
behind Cousin Douglas, waited for him 
to answer. His shoulders straightened. 

“l’m Mr. Fox,” he said curtly, “Miss 
McCleish’s cousin. Carol, let me pre- 
sent Mr. Vencill.” 

The girl looked up—and up—and 
up. She was aware now that she had 
appraised this tall, sunburned young 
man in blue flannel shirt and high boots, 
and caught the level gaze of his steady 
brown eyes, as she had stood for that 


This is Miss 
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moment on the car platform. Then 
he had not looked so big. Nor so in- 
teresting. In fact—he hadn’t been sep- 
arated in her mind from the confusion 
and the general stupendousness of 
things. Now she found herself taking 
him in, from white button to white but- 
ton, thence to a loosely knotted tie of 
scarlet, thence to a velvety, tanned chin, 
thence to a mouth that was humorous 
and strong and patient, thence to a 
rather large, quite straight nose, and 
thence into those brown eyes again; 
and she had found Mr. Vencill, and 
her hand was in his, and she heard 
herself say clearly: 

“How d’ye do? 
death ?” 

He became grave instantly. 

“You’re just in time, Miss McCleish, 
I guess. 1| can’t begin to tell you how 
grateful we all are to you, and to Mr. 


And is it life or 


Fox. Will you meet Mr. Standish, 
Miss McCleish; Mr. Fox. And _ this 
is Mr. Horne, chief mechanical engi- 
neer. If you’re not too tired, it would 


be a great kindness in you if you’d go 
on up with us at once to our project 
at Camp One. It’s five miles above.” 
Cousin Douglas addressed *Vencill. 
“Miss MecCleish is naturally inter- 
ested in knowing why she was invited 
to come,” he said rather brusquely. 
“Of course she is,” Vencill said in- 
“But it’s so important to get 


” 


stantly. 
on up that—— 
Carol looked at him frankly. 
“We'll go whenever you’re 
Mr. Vencill. I suppose you 
us on the way?” 
The engineer smiled at her grate- 
fully. 


ready, 
can tell 


“That was what I had _ planned. 
You want your trunks, of course. 
Please give Mr. Standish the checks. 
Thanks. Tell Jake, Standish. They 
must come up to-night. All right. 
Now this way, please.” 

The automobile into which Vencill 


handed her was a wide-seated vehicle 
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with solid tires and the noise-making 
capacities of an iron foundry. The 
party was a businesslike one. They 
left the roaring confusion under the 
are lights and began winding up a steep 
mountain road. The whole affair was 
too impossible to be real. 

“And so——” Carol suggested. 

Vencill began with some embarrass- 
ment to expatiate on the princely qual- 
ities and transcendent importance of 
a sick man named Dave Crombie—as- 
sistant chief electrical engineer of the 
whole project. The world, it appeared, 
revolved at the behest of this person- 
age, and the universe had him for its 
center and pivotal point. He was the 
idol of the men in the camps, the genius 
who always found a way out of, or 
around, or over, difficulties, no matter 
in what department they arose or what 
their nature. He had been badly in- 
jured, and then, while recuperating, 
had been seized by a fever. 

“It’s important that you understand 
what a great man Mr. Crombie is,” 
Vencill went on stumblingly. “You'll 
see why in a minute. Well, as I say, 
he’s been, very sick. The doctor said 
he—there wasn’t much chance. It was 
terrible. And last Monday he went off 
his head with delirium and began— 
calling for you!” 

“For me?” The girl turned on him, 


aghast. “But I never heard of him 
in my life! Does he say he—he knows 
me ?” 


Vencill groaned. 

“I knew this was going to be the 
biggest job I ever tackled,” he said 
ruefully. “I'm trying to get it in proper 
order. Now, Miss McCleish, here’s 
how it is: Up here we’re pretty well 
cut off from everything, you see— 
—Crombie and I have been on the 
project eighteen months without leave, 
for,example. We get the magazines 
and papers. Four bare walls staring 


at a fellow get old, so we—welLl we've 
pictures. 


decorated our cabins with 
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You understand? Do you remember 
one of you in a Los Angeles paper 
about Christmas time—in a black hat 
with a white feather and a sort of fur 
thing around your neck? Yes. Well 
—Crombie has that up over his bu- 


reau.” He paused a moment, then said 
simply: “You’re very beautiful, you 
know.” 


Miss Carol McCleish held her head 
high, and laughed frostily. 

“Please don’t bother with pretty re- 
marks. Am I to understand that this 
Mr. Crombie, then, has had the im- 
pertinence 3 

Vencill interrupted her sharply. 

“You’ve mistaken the situation en- 
tirely, Miss McCleish. Crombie is 
very sick. We stood his calling your 
nane—‘Carol, Carol, Carol!’—hour 
after hour, for four days, and then 
I broke over. I didn’t know you—don’t 
know now why Dave Crombie called 
for you—but we found that picture on 
his wall. I took all the responsibility 
—I’m taking it now. I sent for you. 
If you could see him—if you knew 
what he meant to us all and to the work 
here—you wouldn’t be harsh. If your 
coming helps any, believe me when I 
say that you'll be doing something big 
for a very splendid gentleman, and a 
great engineer.” 

For a long time she was silent. Be- 
hind her the two subordinate engineers 
looked anxiously at Douglas Fox. He 
nodded to them and smiled covertly, 
much to their relief. But the man on 
the front seat with the girl was having 
an uncomfortable time of it. Finally 
she spoke slowly, laying one hand on 
Vencill’s arm: 

“T’m glad I came, Mr. Vencill. You 
did right in sending. I'll do anything 
—everything I can.” 

Vencill took off his 
hat and wiped his forehead. 
drew one long, deep breath. 

“Phew!” he said comically. 





wide-brimmed 
Then he 


“Those 
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are the kindest words I ever heard. I 
thought I was in for it!” 

Up the road, clusters of are lights ap- 
peared, and, above the pounding of the 
automobile, came the sounds of ham- 
mer blows, the cries of men’s voices, 
and the heavier din of engines and con- 
crete mixers, derricks and hoists, and 
the steady beat of a big pump. They 
turned sharply to the right and rounded 
the crest of the mountain, passed a 
group of cabins, and then, quite sud- 
denly, emerged on the scene of the 
work. 

The whole area was sharply revealed 
under the white light of high-powered 
electric lamps; day and night the en- 
terprise was being pushed forward. 
The road ran through a huddle of log 
cabins, by long sheet-iron warehouses 
and stores, by offices and shops blaz- 
ing with light, to a group of buildings 
set apart from the rest and surrounded 
by a fence and by well-ordered walks 
and garden beds. Down to the right 
laborers wove in and out on the top 
and face of a great wedge of concrete 
fixed between two mountainous walls of 
rock. The men were dwarfed by their 
own work, yet they moved obedient 
to a perfect system, without haste or 
confusion, to an end as definite as if 
each one of them had a perception of 
the dam as it should be when finished. 
On every side was the same organized 


hubbub; from every hand came the 
roar and bustle of the task. Carol 
McCleish understood then the word 


that these men used to describe their 
enterprise. They called it “the proj- 
ect”; no other word would have been 
adequate. 

- The mountain air, alive and sweet, 
filled the girl’s nostrils. She inhaled 
it deeply. 

“What a place to do great things!” 
she cried, and the engineers smiled at 
her. 

Vencill helped her down. 
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“Will you want to go to your cabin 
and rest a while, or “3 

“No, if you say so, we'll go to your 
sick man now.” 

“Thanks. I'll run ahead and see 
what shape things are in. Mr. Stand- 
ish will bring you and Mr, Fox.” 

He strode off, and when Standish 
led them to the detached cabin that was 
their destination, Vencill appeared in 
the doorway. 

“He’s still delirious. 
in?” 

Douglas Fox nodded. 

“We'll see what we can do alone, 
Carol,” he said, and she pressed his 
arm. It was the first time he had in- 
dicated interest, but she knew from his 
voice that he was her sympathetic ally. 
They entered alone. 

It was uncompromisingly a man’s 
habitation and a sick room. The iron 
bed had been moved to the center of 
the floor, and a trained nurse was busy 
with some bottles and glasses behind 
a screen in one corner. She looked 
over it and smiled at them as they 
came in, and then went on with her 
work. Carol glanced around and saw 
newspaper and magazine pictures, a 
cluster of pine cones, a rifle, and a re- 
volver in its holster, queer technical 
instruments, and, before one window, 
a draftsman’s table, strewn with blue 
prints and diagrams. 

The man black head tossed 
and rolled on the pillow was older than 
the others she had seen, and his face 
was covered with a rough stubble of 
beard. His lips were parched, and his 
hands and forehead were brown and 
mottled with fever. He was not pre- 
possessing. His head moved continu- 
ally, and he pulled at the coverlet with 
tense, nervous fingers. 

Fox went directly to the bed and laid 
his hand on the hot brow. 

‘Mr. Crombie,” he said evenly, “Miss 
Carol McCleish has come up to 


y ou.” 
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Will you go 


whose 


see 
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The man turned away impatiently. 

“T told French to send those insu- 
lators to Camp Four! Carol! I say, 
Carol! That’s right, let me have an- 
other, Carol. Wait! Drop that over- 
head and you'll get a contact. Steady 
now, Carol. That isn’t Carol! Why 
doesn’t Carol come?” He began to 
plead. “You don’t know how hot I 
am, Carol. Just a little more—another 
one. I’m burning up, Carol!” 

The nurse came forward with a glass 
of water. 

“Perhaps you would give it to him, 
Miss McCleish,” she said in a low voice. 

She lifted the sick man’s head, and 
Carol put the drink to his lips. For an 
instant, when his eyes fell on her face, 
he started and was stilled. He stared 
at her stupidly, drank the water obe- 
diently like a-child, and relaxed. The 
girl pushed back his tangled hair gently. 
He mumbled her name, but his head 
was quiet. 

The nurse went to the door and 
beckoned to Vencill. The engineer 
lodked in anxiously, then his eyes wid- 
ened. 

“Why, he’s resting!” he exclaimed 
in a whisper. “Isn’t that great? First 
time since Monday.” 

Carol and Fox. went out with him. 

“I don’t think there’s anything more 
I can do now,” the girl said. “He 
does seem less restless.” 

“Thank God for that!” Vencill said 
fervently. 


He led the way to his own cabin, 


which Fox was to share with him, and 
then took them on to another one under 
a great pine tree. 

“Tt isn’t much, Miss McCleish,” he 
said, ‘but it was the best we had, and 
if you want anything we didn’t think 
of, just sing out and we'll get it if we 
have to send to the city for it.” 


“I’m sure it will be all right.” She 


stopped on the threshold of the cabin, 
then caught her breath. 
cill, how beautiful!” 


“Oh, Mr. Ven- 
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Crinkly curtains of white hung at the 
windows. A great brown bear rug half 
covered the floor. The bed and a stand 
were decked in spotless, creaseless 
white linen. A fire burned brightly in 
a great stone fireplace at one end of 
the room. And in every cranny and 
corner and on every available resting 
place stood jars and jugs and cups and 
crocks and baskets of wild flowers— 
of a hundred kinds and colors and with 
a hundred out-of-doors and woodsy 
odors that mingled and blended in one 
pervading smell of the hills. She 
wheeled to thank Vencill, but he was 
a hundred yards away and almost run- 
nmg. Carol McCleish pulled her 
mother’s grave and dignified cousin to 
her impetuously and_ kissed him 
squarely on the mouth. 

“Douglas Fox,” she cried, “isn’t it 
wonderful? Oh, those dear men!” 

He grinned and glanced about ap- 
prehensively. 

“No doubt, my dear. I dare say. 
But has it occurred to you that I’m 
only a relative of the family’s, and 
that I’m beastly hungry ?” 

“You poor, darling old grouch!” she 
cried humorously. “Run along and 
wash your hands and face, and I'll 
hurry. And I'll promise,” she added 
roguishly, “I’ll promise solemnly not to 
kiss you again while we’re here.” 

Young Standish was waiting to take 
them to the mess house, and presently 
they sat down to a little table, laid out 
with fine linen, suspiciously new in 
appearance, and decorated with wild 
flowers that only served to make the 
heavy camp crockery look heavier, and 
the awkward China boy who waited on 
them seem more awkward. But—there 
were beans—and iced tea—and cold 
meats, with a smoking-hot chicken pie 
—and biscuits—and bacon that broke 
when it was touched—and clear coffee 
and cake—and 

Cousin Douglas smiled across at her 




















when she leaned back at length and 
sighed happily. 

“Sh-h,” he whispered stagily, 
let my belt out two holes!’ 

He wakened her the next morning 
early with the news that the doctor 
had seen Crombie and pronounced him 
decidedly better. Carol was up and 
ready to appear in a few minutes. 

“Are we to pay our call on the pa- 
tient this morning?” she asked. 

“Any time, Vencill says. He’s over 
there now.” 

The tall engineer met them at the 
door. There were circles under his 
eyes, and his face was drawn, although 
it was pink from an early-morning 
shave. 

“Did you work late?” Carol asked, 
startled by the man’s appearance. 

“Why, yes, a little,” he said reluc- 
tantly. “Things went rather bad with 
some of the reénforcing in the dam— 
if you understand—and I stayed quite 
a while. Then I thought I’d ‘see how 
Crombie was—and | guess I forgot to 
go to bed.” 

“Well, you certainly do need look- 
ing after up here—you men!” she said 
indignantly. “How’s the patient?” 

“Much better, I’m sure. Doctor 
Starrow was here, and he says the 
crisis is past. I knew you could do 
it. Do you mind so much, now——’” 


“T’ve 


She looked up at him steadily 
“I’m grateful to you, Mr. Vencill, 


for letting me come up to help. But 
I really haven’t done anything.” 
Crombie was undeniably better. He 


called loudly once, after they entered, 


for “Carol,” and stared at something 
intently. Vencill pointed, and the girl 


crossed to the old-fashioned bureau that 
stood against the wall. There was the 
newspaper picture that Vencill had de- 
scribed. 
the top: 


A heavy line of type ran along 
“Queen of the Débutantes,” 


and below, her name in fancifui let- 
ters. 


There were many other pictures 


I Hear You Calling Me 


and gave three cheers—and sat down 
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—some of them of women familiar to 
Carol in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
society—but she was compelled to ad- 
mit that hers appeared to have the place 
of honor. She turned toward the bed, 
and a lump rose‘in her throat as the 
bearded man there pressed his hand to 
his head and said quite sharply: 

“Carol, have you forgotten me? 
Make it a tall one—and tell the chief 
I’ve got to have four step-up trans- 
formers instead of Oh, Carol! 
Where’s Carol to-night ?” 

“He doesn’t rock his head as he did,” 
Vencill said hopefully. ‘I’m sure he’s 
better. I'll be going now. Your 
breakfast will be ready when you want 
it. You’re wonderful healers!” 





Whether Doctor Starrow, or the laws 
of nature, or careful nursing, or the 
mere sight of Carol McCleish’s win- 
some face, was the cause, or whether 
it was all of them operating together, 
may never be discovered, but the fact 
remains that the condition of the first 
assistant chief electrical engineer of the 
Big Creek project improved rapidly. 
On the evening of the fourth day after 
her arrival, while Carol was listening, 
open-mouthed, to the wonder tales of 
seventy adoring youths in the mess 
house at dinner, whither she had in- 
vited herself and her cousin, a young- 
ster came in hastily and called to Ven- 
cill : 

“Mr. Crombie’s awake, and says he 
wants nourishing food in large quan- 
tities.” 

Bang! There was a crash of cheers 
that shook the building. The men 
leaped to their feet. They yelled, they 
beat on the floor with their heavy hob- 
nailed boots, they banged the chinaware 
and the tables with knives and spoons, 
they smote each other on the back and 
yelled again. They laughed and shook 
hands and wiped their eyes and blew 
their noses and whistled and stamped 
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suddenly, eying the chief of the camp 
with bated breaths. 

Carol had put her hands to her ears 
in mock alarm. Now she leaned over 
to Vencill. 

“T never witnessed such a tribute to 
a man in my life,” she whispered. “It’s 
wonderful.” 

Vencill grinned and swallowed hard. 

“I told you what Dave Crombie 
meant to this camp,” he said. 

Then he rose. 

“Mr. Crombie is much better, boys,” 
he said hoarsely. “But you’ll have to 
keep away drom him for some time 
yet. We don’t want him to have a re- 
lapse. The orders about unnecessary 
noises still stand, of course, so don’t 
let’s have any more war cries. Re- 
member!” And to Carol and Fox he 
said: “Shall we go over and see him?” 

Carol was seized suddenly with mis- 
givings. The man who had fallen in 
love with her—at least with her pic- 
ture—was himself again. What would 
he have to say? It was impossible, of 
course, to permit him to say anything 
to her—that was quite settled. And 
yet the men might feel that she should 
humor him. What would he expect 
of her? What would Vencill want her 
to do—or say 

The assistant chief engineer passed 
into the cabin first. A weak voice 
greeted him: 

“Hello, Jack. 





f The nurse, here, says 
I’ve been off my head. Did I do any- 
thing awful—tell any state secrets?” 

Vencill laughed. 

“Well, you were a handful, Crom- 
bie, for a while. You had us worried. 
So we got a friend of yours. to come 
up—she’s come clear from Los An- 
geles—and the sight of her pulled you 
out. Can you guess who it is?” 


There was a minute’s silence, then 
Veacill came to the door and beckoned. 
Carol stepped in, her cheeks pink, and 
after her came the imperturbable Doug- 
They stood near the bed. 


las Fox. 
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The man thereon turned his gaze from 
one to the other of them—puzzling. 
He looked at Vencill. The latter 
crossed the room and ripped the news- 
paper picture from the wall above the 
bureau. He held it up at the foot of 
the bed. 

“Now do you know?” 

The sick man smiled sheepishly. 

“I guess the fever has affected my 
mind,” he said. “I can’t seem to make 
the answer at all.” 

Vencill lowered the picture hastily. 

“Why, this is Miss Carol McCleish, 
of Los Angeles, Crombie, and her 
cousin, Mr. Fox.” 

Crombie nodded to the two in turn. 

“It’s very good of you,” he mumbled. 

Then Vencill lost patience. 

“Well, of all the hopeless dunder- 
heads! Don’t you recognize Miss Mc- 
Cleish at all? Don’t you even know 
her name?” 

Crombie frowned and half closed his 
eyes, still looking at the girl. 

She broke in then: 

“It’s of no consequence, Mr. Crom- 
bie. The main thing is that you are 
better—we’re all very glad of that.” 

“Thank you, Miss McCleish,” the 
sick man said. “But what’s Jack Ven- 
cill driving at?” 

“My dear Crombie,” that perplexed 
young man began, “for over a week 
now, you’ve been off yonr head and 
calling continually for ‘Carol.’ We 
didn’t know her, but I found this pic- 
ture over your bureau. And I thought 
—you know Well, I took the 
thing into my own hands and tele- 
graphed Miss McCleish, asking her if 
she would come. She came, with Mr. 
Fox, and when you saw her, you began 
to get better immediately. That’s the 
long and short of it. And if you didn’t 
know her, in the name of all that’s rea- 
sonable, why did you drive the whole 
camp crazy calling for her?” 

Crombie brushed his hair back feebly 


” 
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and tried to straighten the coverlet on 
the bed. 

“T give it up. I can’t seem to figure 
it at all. The least I can do now is 
to get well, after your kindness—all 
of you—but I don’t know why I called 
for the lady. If Jack Vencill were a 
drinking man % 

“Great peace, Crombie! It wasn’t 
only I—every one in both camps heard 
you. You used to wake up in the mid- 
dle of the night and scream, ‘Carol! 
Carol!’ like a Comanche on the war- 
path. What were we to think? I swear 
it wasn’t any fun for us—especially for 
me—telegraphing a young lady I’d 
never seen and then breaking the news 
to her after she arrived.” 

Douglas Fox smiled. 

“Well, it all comes out happily, like 
the stories in the books, and every 
one’s glad. I think myself that Mr. 
Vencill handled the whole thing very 
well. And perhaps, after we’re gone, 
it will occur to you why you called her 
name, Mr. Crombie, and then we’ll have 
the last chapter. You'll let us hear, 
of course?” 

“Gone?” Vencill asked sharply. 
“You’re not—you don’t have to rush: 
right off, do you?” 

Carol looked at him archly. 

“T don’t think we can do anything 
more, Mr. Vencill. And we’d better 
leave and let you people get back to the 
project, hadn’t we?” 

Vencill appealed to Douglas Fox. 

“I’m ne trying to bribe you, Mr. 
Fox, but 1 ask you—man to man— 
whether you’d prefer striking for the 
city to-morrow or going up with Stand- 
ish for a mess of trout, every one guar- 
anteed to scale better than a pound and 
a half or your money back. Or take a 
rifle out and get a four-pronged buck 
before eight o’clock ?” 

Carol said: 





“T could stay and read to Mr. Crom- 
bie.” 


. 
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Crombie looked from the girl to Ven- 
cill, and smiled a little knowing smile. 

“But I’ve the job of figuring out 
why I called your name, Miss Mc- 
Cleish,” he said weakly. “Don’t you 
see that’s important to me? Perhaps 
Vencill could show you around the 
work—if he hasn’t done so already.” 

“I was hoping Miss McCleish would 
be interested,” Vencill began, flashing’ 
a grateful look Crombie’s way. 

“Interested?” the girl cried. “I’m 
more interested in the project than I 
can tell you.” 

“Why, my word,” Douglas Fox said 
slowly, “trout for supper to-morrow 
night would be immense!” 

“Oh, fine!” Vencill exclaimed, and, 
for some reason, shook hands with 
Dave Crombie. 


A new moon appeared for half an 
hour the next evening, discovering 
Carol McCleish sitting with her back 
against a great pine on a hillside over- 
looking the arc-lighted scene below. It 
may or may not have discovered First 
Assistant Chief Engineer John Vencill 
a few feet away, sprawling on the pine 
needles and gazing at the girl, because 
hé was in the shadows. 

“Tt must be great to have nothing in 
the world to do but be charming and 
beautiful and to go about the world 
doing good—like answering telegrams 
for help from distracted men five hun- 
dred miles away,” the engineer said. 

“It’s much greater to be up here 
watching real men do real men’s work,” 
she answered. Her eyes were on the 
laborers at the dam. 

“Then stay a few days and watch, 
Miss Carol.” 

“But what 
say?” 

“Don’t worry about the company. 
The job is going more smoothly since 
you came than it ever did. It must be 
your * ss 
“You'll have to arrange with Cousin 


would your company 
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Douglas.” She paused to watch a ton 
of reénforcing steel slowly lowered to 
its place by the skeleton arm of a der- 
rick. Then she said musingly: “Nat- 
urally, you know, I’m anxious to learn 
why Mr. Crombie called my name. He 
may remember in a few days.” 

Vencill laughed boyishly. 

“He’s been pretty sick. And it might 
tlot be good for him—in his weakened 
condition—to—to overtax his mind— 
do you think?” 

“T suppose you’re right,” she said, 
shaking her head gravely. “No, of 
course we musn’t hurry him!” 

Dave Crombie was given a leave of 
absence two weeks later, on recom- 
mendation of Doctor Starrow, and 
went to Los Angeles to recuperate. 

One day he entered the Hollenbeck 
bar and approached the mahogany 
board with a sigh of anticipation. 

“Hello, Mr. Crombie,” one of the 
white-aproned men behind called out. 
“Where the dickens you been? Haven't 
seen you for two years.” 


“Hello yourself Crombie be- 
gan, and stopped, just like that. 

For a moment he stood with vacant 
face. Then suddenly he brought his 
hand down with a crack that made bot- 
tles and glasses jump. He wheeled 
about precipitately, nearly knocking 
down a red-faced and panting customer 
behind him, and hurried to the rear 
of the room to a telephone. 

He jerked the receiver down. 

“A—four—one—eight—four. Yes, 
please. Hello. Mr. Fox there? 
Thanks. Hello, Fox. This is Crom- 
bie again, from Big Creek. That’s it. 
Say, Fox, I’ve solved the mystery. 
Vencill said I kept calling, ‘Carol,’ 
wasn't it? Well, here’s the answer. 
I don’t think you’d better tell Jack 
Vencill or Miss McCleish—not till 
later, anyway. Why, I’m in the Hollen- 
beck bar now. Been coming here for 
years—rknow all the barkeeps. One of 
them is the only man living who can 
mix a gin buck to suit me. His name 
is Fritz Carrol!” 





‘ 





SKIS: 


FROM THE WOOLWORTH TOWER 
OW puny people look from this great height, 
Scurrying swiftly through the city street, 
Rushing to petty triumph or defeat, 

Absorbed in tiny battles that they fight! 

From this huge tower soaring toward the light, 
Whereon the winds of heaven surge and beat, 
They seem but pygmy forms that pass and meet; 

Too dwarfed for either blessing or for blight. 


Afid yet this shaft which makes the senses reel 
With loftiness and beauty, might and power, 
This titan edifice of stone and steel, 
Strong as a rock and perfect as a flower, 
Was reared aloft in all its magic glow 
By pygmies like the swarm that moves below. 
BERTON BRALEY.- 
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MAN and a woman were walk- 
ing toward each other through 


the snow. 


Thick and thick the snow fell from. 


a gray sky, a fine-flaked, steady fall, al- 
ready heavy on the roofs and white in 
the crotches of the trees and on the 
upper side of every branch. It lay so 
thick underfoot that walking was diffi- 
cult, and no passer appeared on this 
street of the little city except the two 
who were approaching each other. The 
wind blew in the direction the woman 
was going, and the white flakes circled 
in it and settled on her black furs and 
wide, black-plumed hat. She carried 
her head high in a curious, set attitude, 
and at intervals swayed far to one side 
as she walked. The man plunged for- 
ward against the wind, his head sunk 
in the collar of his fur-lined coat. 

As they passed, between the muf- 
fling thickness of the snow—the woman 
with unseeing, abstracted gaze, and the 
man in his dogged, forward lunge, 
with downward eyes—they jostled each 
other rather violently. 

The man went on with a mutter of 
apology. A second later, he turned. 
It could not have been a noise, for she 
had not spoken, and her fall was sound- 
less in the snow—but he turned swiftly. 
She had dropped to her knees and was 
bent forward till her black plumes 
swept the snow. The ungracefulness 
of her attitude convinced him instantly 
of the imminence of her necessity. 





“I beg your pardon,” he said, in good 
earnest. “You are ill?” 

As he spoke, she toppled over and 
lay on her side, relaxed and huddled, 
obviously unconscious, 

Instinctively he knelt beside her and 
lifted her head on one arm, shifting 
her limbs into a more natural position. 
He was chiefly aware of an intense irri- 
tation; he hated the woman for inter- 
rupting the current of his hateful 
thgughts. But what Ao do with her? 
He looked helplessly about for assist- 
ance. 

They were quite alone in the drifting 
snowfall, No one was in sight in any 
direction up or down the white street. 
But this woman’s plight must be visible 
from some window of these neat, pros- 
perous, snow-crowned houses, _ set 
among their spacious lawns and gar- 
dens and orchards. Surely some woman 
with a shawl over her head would issue 
from one of them to inquire the trou- 
ble and offer aid. But no one came. 
He knelt there with that strange, un- 
conscious head upon his arm, solitary 
in a peopled place. It was as if this 
were a nightmare street in some dream 
city of snow and silence. 

He wondered if he ought to carry 
her to the nearest house. It was not 
very near; he doubted if he could. She 
was a tall woman, if slender, and he 
was not especially athletic. There was 
also his loathing reluctance to encoun- 
ter any human face in this town. Non- 
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sense! She would probably revive in 
a moment. 

He considered whether it would be 
well to put snow on her face. But the 
heavens themselves were doing that. 
The flakes fell on her upturned counte- 
nance and melted against her skin. 
Deadly white she was, a_ yellowish, 
withered whiteness against the snow, al- 
though she was a young woman and 
would have been beautiful if she had 
been happy. He did not know women’s 
faces well enough to know this; but he 
noted the blue-whiteness of her lips and 
the shadows underneath her eyes. He 
wondered if he ought to chafe her 
hands. They were both still incased in 
her big black muff. He worked the 
glove off his free hand and slipped it 
into the muff. There were feminine 
fingers there, soft and limp and cold in 
the muff’s warm interior. He rubbed 
them awkwardly with his one hand. 

He did all this without any sense 
either of embarrassment or of adve- 
ture. Yet he was a young man, and 
nothing in his well-looking, sensitive 
countenance showed him deficient to- 
ward any normal excitation. Chiefly 
he felt acute annoyance at the intru- 
sion of this woman upon his dark hour. 
He did not know why he knelt over 
her with his clumsy ministrations. He 
wished he were the sort of man who 
could leave her in the snow for some 
one else to find; and he said to himself 
cynically: “Why not?” But he knew 
he could not. 

She opened her eyes. 
dark they were, and, in the first mo- 
ment, blank and without understand- 
ing. Then intelligence came flooding 
back into them like a rush of color, and 
at the same instant a touch of pink 
came back to her lips and cheeks. He 
perceived for the first time that she 
was pretty. 

“You fainted, I 
gently. “Don’t exert 
quickly.” 


Large and 


think,” he 
yourself 


said 
too 
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She sat up at once, and he thought 
the deepening pink on her cheeks be- 
tokened a modest confusion. 

“Oh,” she said, “I remember !” 

And suddenly the pinkness and pret- 
tiness went out of her face, and it be- 
came a tragedy. He saw the dark for- 
lornness of her eyes, the drooping de- 
spair of her mouth, settle into a bleak 
expression, the expression she had 
worn—and he had not seen—when she 
had swayed against him. 

She staggered to her feet. He helped 
her brush the snow from her garments. 

“Hadn’t you better go into one of 
these houses and rest a little?” he sug- 
gested. 

She shuddered. He wondered if she 
were just now beginning to feel the 
cold. She swayed weakly as she clung 
to his arm; but she answered defiantly : 
“No.” 

“Then, if you will let me go with you 
where you are going The words 
seemed to come without his own voli- 
tion, in defiance of his sharp repug- 
nance to playing cavalier to a distressed 
lady—to-day of all days! 

She moved forward at once, leaning 
heavily on his arm. 

It occurred to him to add: “Or per- 
haps it would be better to go home?” 

She answered at once, quietly, but 
with a slight deepening of the bleak 
expression on her tragic brows: 








“T am going—home.’ 

They walked on silently along the 
way he had come. Still they saw no 
other person, and the only signs of 
human passage were his own footprints 
into which the fresh snow was already 
¢rifting. 

He asked himself why he was doing 
this. Was he not sufficiently hoodooed 
already without annexing a strange, 
desperate-looking girl who felt queer 
about going home? There he stopped 
his thought. She was, at least, clearly 
a lady. And what he was would not 
bear thinking of. 


























Abruptly she paused, looking up at 
him with anxious, social concern. And 
while her face, which he now perceived 
to be unusually mobile, held that fa- 
miliar expression of polite remorse, it 
seemed to him that he had seen it 
before. 

“But,” she exclaimed, “perhaps you 
were going somewhere ?”’ 

“T was not,” he returned grimly. “I 
was only—killing time.” 

He noted that, in spite of himself; 
his voice made the same flinching pause 
before the phrase that hers had made 
before the word “home.” 

She made no comment, and they 
walked on. A thought occurred to him 
which he wondered had not occurred 
before. 

“If it is far, perhaps we had better 
strike the car line, so you can ride 
at least part of the way?” 

He felt her shudder again, and this 
time he was sure it was not the cold. 

“No, not the cars!” she said, in a 
low, distinct voice, as if warding off 
some hurt. 

To that he answered nothing. As 
they went on, trudging through the 
cold, fluffy whiteness that encumbered 
their walking, he was less miserable 
than he had been for many hours, 
though he did not realize this. It was 
because he no longer felt himself alone, 
a solitary victim of fate and shunner 
of his kind. He and this girl were like 
two fugitives from Nemesis, cowering 
together for a moment’s respite in some 
vast, snow-swept cave of solitude. 

She offered uncertainly to withdraw 
her arm from his, looking up at him 
apologetically. And, again, the conven- 
tional expression—which, somehow, on 
her face was not conventional—seemed 
to make the face itself vaguely familiar. 

“But perhaps I can go on alone,” she 





suggested. 
“It would be foolish to try,” hé 
returned matter-of-factly; and _ she 


yielded, leaning upon him as before. 
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He was glad to feel the returning 
pressure of her weight, glad to feel 
himself the stronger of the two and to 
feel that his strength could serve his 
fellow fugitive; or, if the feeling were 
not gladness, it was at least a warm 
lessening of pain. He tried to think 
of some way to tell her that she was 
doing him a favor in permitting his 
attendance, but dismissed every phrase 
that came to him because of its obvious 
savor of gallantry. 

But who was she? That dimly fa- 
miliar look, when it came, held a breath 
of the golden world he had envied so. 
It carried a waft of luxury and power 
and all things desirable. He added to 
this the fact of which he had all the 
time been subconsciously aware—that 
she was expensively, though quietly, 
dressed. But it gave him no clew as 
to her identity. And why was she 
yalking in the storm? Not that it— 
or anything—mattered in the least. 

She looked him full in the face with 
her large, dark, sorrowful gaze, and 
asked abruptly : 

“Do you know who I am?” 

“Your face is slightly familiar,” he 
confessed. “I think I have seen you 
somewhere, but I can’t remember 
where.” 

Still with her eyes steadfastly upon 
him, she said: 

“T am Margaret Allen.” 

He could not repress a slight start. 
This that subtle, seductive enchantress! 
This shrinking, tottering girl with the 
piteous courage of her eyes! This the 
scandalous heroine who had put_ the 
town on metropolitan front pages with 
the story of the Reverend Clarence 
Reasland’s elopement ‘with his wealthi- 
est parishioner ! 

Then he met her eyes with a look as 
steady and despairing as her own. 

“And I,” he said, “am Robert Dane.” 

“But I have heard of you.” She 
looked a little puzzled. “You are in 


the Merchants’ National Bank.” 
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“I was,” he corrected grimly, “till 
last night.” 

She seemed to abandon her faint ef- 
fort to understand him and returned 
to the attempt to explain herself : 

“It was all in the papers—about me.” 

“It will all be in the papers about 
me—to-morrow.” 

She drew a little, quick breath and 
pressed delicately nearer as she walked. 
He knew she was offering him a word- 
less sympathy out of some deep experi- 
ence, and he was dully grateful. But 
her foolish trouble seemed to him ab- 
surdly out of proportion to his own 
calamity. She had money—or had had 
it. Why need she have suffered? They 
went on” silently through the thick 
flakes. 

Presently she spoke, her bleak look 
set steadily toward the falling snow 
ahead : 

“I’ve done what they never forgive 
women for.” 

“Well,” he rejoined bitterly, “I’ve 
done what they never forgive men for.” 

A talking mood seized him and swept 
him into a burst of words: 

“It was my sister’s illness first, and 
those expensive operations Oh, 
I’d been extravagant; I hadn’t as much 
as they thought I had. And there was 
the opportunity. I was the ‘trusted 
employee.’ I had my system of hiding 
it on the books—you wouldn’t under- 
stand, but they do down at the bank 
now—and I had to go on. I had to 
break even. No matter how much | 
lost, I had to take a new stake to get it 
back with. That’s all I’ve been thinking 
of for weeks. To get it back! To get 
it back! I had to go on!” 

“T know,” she said, with sudden, low- 
toned intensity. 

“Last week I went short on Northern 
Pacific. It had to be one big killing— 
or the end. You know what they did 








to the shorts?” 
She shook her head vaguely, but her 
eyes understood. 
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“IT covered—over and over again— 
with the bank’s money—and they 
wiped it out. Wiped it all out. Wiped 
me out! One more fool! A fool gets 
what’s coming to him mighty soon. 
That’s what I kept thinking with the 
pistol [ bought a pistol last night. 
I wasn’t sure whether I’d use it before 
morning. I’m not clear why I didn’t.” 

“T couldn’t,” she interrupted. “It was 
poison But I was afraid. I was 
afraid to do it.” 

“Well, I wasn’t afraid exactly—not 
of pulling the trigger and the kind of 
mess I’d make on the floor. But it 
seemed a little worse not to take what 
was coming: I didn’t want to re- 
nege right there.” 

“Do you believe in God?” she asked 
unexpectedly. 

He considered, frowning, 
ahead into the drifting snow. 

“No,” he said. “I believe I used to 
when I was a kid, and it came back 
last night. I wished there was a God 
and that He could save me. But if I 
remember what I heard when they used 
to make me go to Sunday school, He’d 
only forgive me my sins. I don’t par- 
ticularly want my sins forgiven. I 
want that money back!” He cried it 
with a note of fierce passion that drew 
her eyes in wonder. 

“lye never thought much 
money,” she said, “except to be sorry 











staring 


about 


for poor people that hadn’t any.” 

He looked at her in equal wonder. 
A part of his mind speculated as to 
how much of her fortune the Reverend 
Clarence had got hold of. A good deal, 
probably, or he would have married 
her. She must have played her cards 
very “badly. 

“If God exists,” another part of his 
mind resumed aloud, “He’s no use to 
us. He’s only something for the preach- 
ers to talk about.” 

She flinched sharply, and he felt as 
sorry for his slip of the tongue as if he 
had been a happy and honored man. 























“Oh,” he protested, “I didn’t mean 
that! You know I didn’t mean “ 
His voice trailed into silence. 

She ignored both slip and apology. 

“T think the worst is,” she said, “that 
one can’t believe in anything any 
more.” 

He was silent. 
all the worst to him. 

“The worst in my case,” he broke 
out suddenly, “is that the bank will go 
under. It’s a bad time—credit strained 
They’re short about three hun- 
dred thousand. There'll be a run— 
perhaps it’s beginning now. There’ve 
been other troubles. This is the last 
straw. And J did it!” 

He stared ahead into the drifting 
snow, his mind caught stupidly on the 
recurring marvel of his ruin. That this 
should have happened to him! 

“IT know,” murmured the woman be- 
side him. “Sometimes it’s like waking 
up from a bad dream—only it isn’t a 
dream.” 

“It isn’t a dream,” he assented 
heavily. “I did it, and I'll pay for it. 
Pay!” He laughed suddenly, a little, 
harsh, and very bitter laugh. “I’ve 
nothing but my carcass to pay with! 
I wondered last night whether those 
stockholders would rather have it with 
a bullet hole through the head or not. 
It’s no use to them either way. I can’t 
pay.” 

“No,” she answered; her voice was 
neither louder nor shriller, but it tight- 
ened somehow to a sharp and living 
anguish. “One can’t pay!” 

They went on silently with snow- 
clogged steps. He did not pity her, but 
he was relieved by his own outburst of 
speech, and realized dimly that he could 
tiot have made it to any one not in a 
like desperate case—or, rather, a case, 
like his, beyond desperation, at the 
blank bottom of the abyss. Yet he did 
not pity her. He had pitied and helped 
her physical necessity by an impulse 
almost physical itself; but her mental 





It did not seem at 
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anguish was no more to him than the 
assuaging echo of his own. His mind 
was so far unburdened that his phys- 
ical condition, without definitely enter- 
ing his consciousness, began. to influ- 
ence his mood. The fatigue of sleep- 
less nights and nerve-racked days was 
transformed into a grim illusion that 
they two were being swept along some 
cold and weary purgatorial cycle of 
barren and despairing penitence. 

“Well,” he said at length, “we’ve had 
our run. We took what we wanted. 
I wanted money. You wanted—love, 
I suppose?” 


She did not answer, but her silence 


held nothing of rebuff. 

For the first time he wondered how 
her misfortune had befallen. She 
seemed unlike the type of Sensual or 
sentimental fool one supposed the Rev- 
erend Clarence’s partner, victim, or 
temptress, must have been. Victim, 
surely! Yet what in the Reverend 
Clarence’s handsome, shallow face or 
musical, emotional oratory could have 
deluded her? 

“He said,” Margaret began, in a low, 
dull voice, gazing straight ahead into 
the storm, “he said that only I could 
help him to serve the world best. He 
said our love was a divine command. 
He said we must take upon ourselves 
the appearance of guilt to set ourselves 
free for God’s work together.” 

Listening to that dull voice, sadder 
than tears, Dane understood that she, 
too, was saying words impossible of 
utterance in any ear save one attuned 
by a kindred despair. But he was 


filled with contempt for the man who 


had spoken so and the woman who had 
believed him. Credulous folly of 
women! 

“Why didn’t he marry you?” he 
asked abruptly. “Didn’t Mrs. Reas- 
land get her divorce? MHasn’t there 
been time?” 

She turned her head and looked at 
him full, and he was completely puzzled 
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by the strange and unexpected expres- 
sions mingling in her vivid face and 
speaking eyes. There was wonder 
among them, and something like scorn, 
and more that he could not fathom. 

“No,” she said, after a moment, 
dropping the subject with the word, as 
if in despair of explanation. 

He did not know which of his ques- 
tions it was meant to answer. It awoke 
curiosity in him. What had happened 
between those two? For a brief mo- 
ment, the fate of another creature than 
himself was foremost in his thought. 

_ Still they met no person in the silent, 
snow-muffled street. A curious shift of 
feeling completed itself in Dane. At 
one moment he had been indifferent; at 
almost the next, he thirsted, as the 
prisoner at execution may thirst for 
water, to know what the lot of this 
sister in sorrow had been and was like 
to be. He could not forbear an in- 
quiry : 

“Your parents—are not living, I 
think?” Y 

“No,” she answered. “I’m going to 
my aunt. I have lived with her for 
years.” 

“She is not 
“She will not 

“Turn me out?” suggested Margaret, 
adding, with a little, dreary, and bitter 
smile: “No, I think not. You see, 
the house is mine.’ 

“Why did you come back here?” said 
Dane urgently. “Why didn’t you go 
to a new place?” 

Margaret considered, slackening her 
walk. 

“T think,” she returned thoughtfully, 
“for the same reason you didn’t use the 
pistol last night. I'll pay—what I can.” 

They had come to a crossing, where 
Dane’s former footprints, half filled 
with fresh snow, turned off at right 
angles. Margaret’s way, as he knew, 
lay straight forward through the un- 
trodden snow. Yet at the corner she 
paused. 





stammered Dane. 


” 





“There’s something I must do,” she 
said. “I want to do it now, before 
It’s very hard. Will you come with me, 
if you have time?” 

“My time,” replied Dane—‘“what 
there is left of it—is entirely at your 
service. I’m only walking around wait- 
ing for the sheriff.” 

“The sheriff!” she exclaimed. “Mr. 
Labin? Why, he was on the train!” 

“Of course,” cried Dane. “You 
came in on the ten-fifteen. But why 
did you try to walk uptown?” 

“There were people—people I knew. 
I hid in the depot till every one had 
gone. I suppose I forgot that I could 
take a carriage. But you”—her eyes 
questioned him with a new expression 
—“you were going to the depot?” 

“No, not that. It was just that I 
simply couldn’t stand sitting still any 
longer. I'll have a good deal of it to 
stand ultimately.” 

He was amazed to have her turn 
upon him suddenly, from quivering lips 
and swimming eyes, a look of exquisite 
compassion. Perhaps she was amazed, 








too. 

“Oh!” he faltered, finding no other 
word in the surging, throbbing confu- 
sion within him. He steadied himself 
against her sweet and terrible sym- 
pathy. 

They were still returning upon his 
trail in the half-concealing snow. The 
fall of flakes was thinner now, and 
some distance ahead of them Dane saw 
a man’s figure approaching—a_ burly 
figure, advancing quickly, the head 
turning as if glancing keenly from side 
to side, but oftenest bent upon the track 
in the half-concealing snow. With a 
sickening sense of finality, Dane 
watched the man a long minute before 
he spoke as lightly as he could to Mar- 
garet : 

“Speaking of Nemesis, we see the 
flapping of his overcoat.” 

He felt her arm quiver along his 
own. 

















“What,” she whispered breathlessly, 
“will you—do ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” he an- 
swered, with a curious, mechanical lip 
lightness, while his heart died. “You 
see, mine really isn’t the active part.” 

The sheriff came up to them, looked 
sharply into their faces, and would have 
passed. Dane stopped him. 

“T’m your man, I think. I am Rob- 
ert Dane.” 

He took off his hat to aid the sher- 
iff’s identification, and the snowflakes 
fell and melted on his sinooth, thick, 
light-brown hair. Speech and action 
had suddenly become easy to him. He 
was aware of something warm and sus- 
taining flowing from Margaret’s pres- 
ence. Could it be—admiration ? 

“I’m ready to go with you now,” said 
Dane. “If”—he turned to Margaret— 
“if you will excuse me?” 

She did not speak, but her mobile 
face, leaning toward him, was like a 
clutch. He remembered that they had 
been upon her errand. 

The sheriff looked from one pain- 
ravaged, exalted- face to the other. 
What interpretation he put upon them, 
and their curious choice of a prome- 
nade, appeared only in the jerk of his 
big shoulders and the gruff, half-em- 
barrassed command : 

“Aw, go on! Finish your walk! 
I’ll come along behind.” 

“Thank you!” exclaimed Margaret, 
flooding the sheriff with the fervor of 
her gratitude. 

The sheriff waited behind them, and 
Dane walked forward with Margaret. 
She did not speak for some distance; 
when she did, it was to say softly: 

“T could have done it alone, but it 
will be easier now.” 

“T hope so,” replied Dane vaguely. 

He felt for the moment quite indif- 
ferent to all things. The rhythm of 
emotion in him had touched the node 
of numbness. 

Neither spoke again until, at Mar- 
10 
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garet’s movement, they turned up the 
walk, deep in untrodden snow, that led 
to the porch of a neat, trim little house. 
At once Dane knew where they were. 
He did not need to see the spire of a 
church around the corner, the dark- 
eyed children peering from the window, 
or the woven-wire mat on the porch 
half swept with snow that did nat hide 
the inwoven name, “Reasland.” 

“Is this—wise?” he asked, involun- 
tarily, speaking low. 

She was very white, and the line of 
her full lips looked thin. 

“IT must,” she answered. “Will you 
come in with me?” 

“If the sheriff agrees,” he assented. 
“I suppose he must come, too.” 

The sheriff, seeing them pause, quick- 
ened his pace. They shook the snow 
from their garments; Dane brushed it 
out of Margaret’s plumes. 

“We want to go in here, Mr. Labin,’ 
he told the shériff. “Will you come, 
too?” 

“Just as you like,” agreed the sheriff. 

The situation evidently puzzled him. 
He looked curiously at Margaret. They 
wiped the snow from their feet on the 
woven-wire mat. Dane rang the bell. 

The door was opened instantly by a 
small, neat, pretty woman of about thir- 
ty-five. Her firm little figure was 
daintily plump; her dark eyes expres- 
Yet it was in her face that, 
if Margaret had been alone, she would 
have slammed the door shut again. Her 
attitude of hostile attention was due to 
the presence of the two men gravely 
waiting. 

“May we come in?” asked Margaret 
pleadingly. Although she was many 
inches the taller, she had an effect of 
looking up beseechingly into that un- 
moved little face. 

The unwilling hostess stood back and 
held the door wide. The sheriff, the 
defaulter, and the runaway preacher’s 
mistress, passed into the trim little par- 
sonage parlor. 


sionless. 
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It was the family living room. A 
comfortable fire glowed in the hard- 
coal burner. An upright piano stood 
against one wall, bookcases against an- 
other. The only exceptions to the 
room’s trig neatness were the children’s 
playthings scattered about it. A little 
rubber dog with its head torn half off 
lay in the middle of the floor. Three 
childrén clustered on a lounge beneath 
the window. 

To them the mother spoke crisply : 

“Nellie, take the others into the 
kitchen.” 

A little black-eyed girl, about ten 
years old, lifted a chubby, blond baby 
in her arms, and, driving before her a 
dark-haired boy of five, who hung back 
against his sister with a younger child’s 
dependence, went out of the room. At 
the door she turned her head, twitching 
her black braids, and looked over the 
shoulder from which the baby stared. 
She smiled a little, shy smile at Mar- 
garet, partly remembrance, partly a 
tribute to the lovely plumes and furs. 

It was this smile that smote Mar- 
garet’s tragic glance after the children 
into a cruel agitation; smote Dane, see- 
ing it, with poignant apprehension. He 
feared four her composure. She stood, 
unable to speak, biting her lips. They 
all stood; the house mistress had not 
seated herself or offered seats. 

“Well?” said Mrs. Reasland, in a 
voice as firm, controlled, and neatly 
rounded as her person. “Is he dead?” 

“Oh, no!” cried Margaret. “It’s not 
that. It’s about you and the children.” 

Into Mrs. Reasland’s face came a 
slightly more definite hardening. 

“I did not know until very lately,” 
Margaret went on, “that there was 
money—that money had been taken 
that belonged partly to you and the 
children. I’ve brought it back. Please 
don’t think that I—that I hold it any 
form of restitution. It is yours. I’ve 
brought it back.” 

She drew a purse from her muff, 


and, dropping the muff on a chair, took 
from the purse a folded check book and 
detached a check already written. This 
she keld toward Mrs. Reasland appeal- 
ingly. 

Mrs. Reasland did not move a mus- 
cle of her rigid figure or set face. 

Margaret wavered. She laid the 
check on the piano. 

“TI will go now,” she said faintly. 

Mrs. Reasland picked up the check 
swiftly, tore it with quick, decided mo- 
tions into little pieces, opened with 
housewifely care the shining nickel 
door of the hard-coal burner, and threw 
the bits of paper on the glowing coals. 
As she shut the nickel door, she 
straightened herself as immobile as be- 
fore, holding her head high. But the 
action had excited her; her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes sparkled. 

“Oh!” gasped Margaret. “I ought to 
have said that he I shall never see 
him again. I can’t ask you to forgive 
me. It is too much to ask. But—oh, 
believe I did not know r 

Her agonized voice sank. 

“T wouldn’t touch a penny of your 
money,” said Mrs. Reasland, in clear, 
rapid tones, “if I were starving.” 

“But the children!” 

“If the children were starving, I 
wouldn’t let them touch a penny of it, 
either.” 

Margaret wrung her hands. 

“Is it any use to say I-am sorry? I 
would give my life to undo- 

“Your money!” interrupted Mrs. 
Reasland. “We don’t need your money. 
I’ve got enough of my own for me and 
the children—no thanks to you, or him, 
either. Your money! Your money 
made all the trouble. Did you think 
it was your face? He was a fool over 
every pretty face he ever saw. But he 
always kept respectable until you came 
along with your money. And you dare 
to come here and offer it to me!” 

“But it’s not my money; it’s yours.” 

“I wonder you’ve got the impudence 


























to show your face in this town! And 
you come here and try to make us look 
like paupers! I’ve got money of my 
own safe in the Merchants’ National 
Bank. I don’t want any of your ig 

She stopped, for each one of the 
three had uttered an involuntary ex- 
clamation. 

Margaret fell into the chair beside 
her muff, looking at Mrs. Reasland with 
sharp, new distress. 

Dane dropped his head with a groan. 
With him, it was as if his soul were 
molten in blasts of fiery pain. The cold, 
black blankness of despair had turned 
to a red mist of lashing torment, for 
Margaret and for himself. At every 
step of. Margaret’s humiliation before 
the other woman, his heart had burned 
with indignation and compassion. Now 
his sin, his penance, and hers seemed 
blended in one sharp and crushing 
agony. 

The sheriff took a step forward. 

“T don’t know as I understand just 
what all this is about, but—you say 
your money’s in the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, you don’t want to figure much 
on it. The Merchants’ National closed 
its doors this morning.” 

“Do you mean to say my money— 
isn’t safe?” 

“Worse than that. 
be lucky if they get five or six cents on 
the dollar.” 

“My money—the children’s living— 
gone?” 

“Well, there’s a lot more in the same 
fix,” returned the sheriff, roughly con- 
solatory. “There’s a crowd of ’em 
down at the bank now—folks whose 
savings have all been*swept away. You 
see, the Merchants’ National was a poor 
man’s bank. So if this lady’s owing 
you anything, you better take it.” 


“Who are you?” demanded Mrs. 
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I’m 
here to arrest the man that done it.” 
“Why don’t you arrest him, then?” 


“The sheriff of this county. 


A little, grimly equivocal smile 
played under the sheriff’s mustache. 

“That’s all right. But it won’t do 
you any good. The money’s gone— 
been speculated with. Vice President 
Harte give me a line on the situation. 
All they can do is to put through the 
man that done it.” ) 

Mrs. Reasland had read the sheriff's 
equivocal smile. She wheeled upon 
Dane. 

“Are you the man that stole my ba- 
bies’ living ?” 

He bent his head. He wondered how 
much more it would be possible to en- 
dure. 

“Wait!” cried Margaret, stretching 
out a slim, white hand. She looked at 
the sheriff. “She'll take the money 
from the bank. And the bank can pay 
her. I’ll make a deposit there.” 

The sheriff shook his head. 

“Can’t be done. Anything that goes 
through the bank ’u’d have to be 
divided among all the creditors. 
’Twouldn’t be but a drop in the bucket. 
They’ve failed for three hundred thou- 
sand,” 

“Three hundred thousand?” repeated 
Margaret. “Why, I have more than 
that.” Suddenly she was 4n her feet, 
a startling, white radiance shining from 
her face. “I will save the bank. Come! 
Hurry! None of the poor people shall 
lose their money.” 

The sheriff shook his head again. 

“I guess you don’t understand, miss. 
There ain’t any security. The bank’s 
busted. Harte was all broke up about 
it. Talked more’n they generally do. 
It took ’em like a thunderclap. It was 
pretty cleverly done.” 

“Part of my property is instantly 
convertible into cash,” Margaret an- 
swered clearly. “Mr. .Townsend has 
often told me so. 
the City & Country Bank. 


Mr. Townsend, of 
We must 
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go there now. Come! Let us not 
wait!” 

Dane came forward and took both 
her outstretched hands in his. He was 
not conscious of the action. His own 
hands were shaking violently, and he 
was not conscious of that. His sensa- 
tions were those of a man mad with 
thirst fighting against the cool, power- 
ful current, the lavish, buffeting waves, 
he must not taste. 

“No!” he said huskily. “You must 
not! You need money—now more than 
ever. You must not! It is madness!” 

For all answer she concentrated the 
sweet radiance of her face upon his; 
the strange joy in it leaped and shone. 

“T shall save you, too,” she said 
softly. “Shall I not?’ She turned 
brows struck with quick alarm to the 
sheriff. 

The law’s servant shifted from one 
foot to the other and cleared his throat. 

“A warrant that ain’t served,” he re- 
marked, “ain’t served. And if it turned 
ont there wasn’t any need of serving it 
Course, / ain’t got any right to 
exercise discretion Shucks! A 
soft-hearted cuss like me ain’t got any 
business in public office, anyhow. 
Come along, miss. It’s all right till we 
try it out. Guess you’re right about 
hurrying.” 

But Dane held her hands, restraining 
her. 

“No!” he whispered hoarsely. “You 
must not sacrifice———- I am not worth 
it ig 











She drew his hands up.toward her 
breast. 

“Don’t you see,” she ariswered gently, 
“that it is salvation for me? That I 
can still help some one? You must let 
me, because—God has come back to 
me.” 

Looking into her face, he saw that 
God had come back to her, and he 
obeyed her, dumb, shaken, bewildered. 

Mrs. Reasland had stood in hard, un- 


comprehending stillness during this in- 
terchange. The sheriff bowed to her. 

“Well, good day, ma’am,” he said 
cheerily. “I guess maybe we’ll fix it 
all right.” 

Dane and Margaret made vague, me- 
chanical gestures of farewell. Mrs. 
Reasland gave no response whatever. 
She closed the door behind them with 
the same expressionless hostility with 
which she had opened it. 

They were in the snow again. Dane 
moved in a weighted passivity, as if he 
were carried along volitionless by the 
impulse of his companions. The tur- 
bulence of his soul blurred outward 
impressions, played strange tricks with 
consciousness itself. Always afterward 
the memory of that journey was like a 
dream; it held the unexplained blanks, 
the instantaneous heaping of impres- 
sions, the intense emotional coloring, of 
a dream. 

They were in a street car. He and 
the sheriff sat on one side, Margaret 
opposite. Dim, dream people sur- 
rounded them. He had stooped over a 
beggar girl fallen in the snow. She 
had risen suddenly to angel height and 
spread a great pair of gleaming, snow- 
white wings that folded him—grown 
suddenly conscious of all impurity, all 
unworthiness—folded him in with the 
searching sweetness of her smile, while 
demons of flame and darkness tore and 
raged 

With a little jolt, he was in the car 
again. He stole a look across at Mar- 
garet. She had leaned her head back 
and closed her eyes. How weary, weary 
the angel’s face! The deep blue shad- 
ows under her long, black lashes! The 
beaten, drooping lines of. the sweet 
mouth! No angel, but a_ tender-na- 
tured woman, hounded and lashed! 

The sheriff touched his arm. He 
became aware that his hands. were 
fiercely, murderously clenched, and 
knew that his thought had glanced to- 
ward the Reverend Clarence. 
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Snow—large, rare flakes, falling soft 
and straight; snow, covering all things 
with whiteness, mantling dirt and squa- 
lor and ugliness and filth in purity— 
the just and the unjust! Then solemn 
church music, distinct and external, as 
if intoned at his elbow: “Though thy 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow.” 

Her face, her weary, exquisite, sor- 
rowing, rescuing face! A flare of reve- 
lation, sudden and vivid as a lightning 


flash; Why, this—this was how she 
had “fallen”! This divine reckless- 
ness! This mad, selfless giving! This 


blind, sublime, childlike, Godlike faith 
in good! What power of self-healing 
must not a nature have that could so 
soon, so wildly, trust again! Oh, for a 
thousand years of pain, to prove to 
her—to prove to her that she did not 
trust amiss! The child, the little, lost 
child, with draggled skirts and tired 
eyes, and the Godhead in her heart! 
“Though thy sins be as scarlet z 

They were in a private room of the 
City & Country Bank. Margaret was 
bearing aside surprise, remonstrance, 
disapproval, with the clear simplicity of 
her purpose. 

They were in a carriage, driving 
through streets where the snow was 
turning to slush under a gray sky. Mr. 
Townsend was with them. On the 
banker’s knees rested the tin box that 
held Margaret’s fortune. His cold, 
spectacled eyes touched Dane now and 
again, like a whiplash. 

Snow, melting and soiled, dripping 
from the wheels, mingling with earth, 
become mud 

Easier to languish in jail, easier to 
have pulled the trigger last night, than 
the slow, scorching struggle of rebirth. 
3ut for her face, her face with its im- 
mortal challenge! 

Mr. Townsend was speaking to him. 
The carriage had stopped. Who were 
these men and crowded to- 








women, 
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gether, shabby, silent, quiet, standing 
in the melting snow ? 

“We can’t get through that crowd,” 
Mr. Townsend repeated. irritably. 
“Can’t you show us another way? Isn’t 
there a side door?” 

There was, but before Dane could 
collect his slow thoughts to answer, 
Margaret had descended from the car- 
riage. 

She crosséd the slushy sidewalk to a 
little, withered woman on the edge of 
the crowd, a small, bent figure in a 
worn, black cloak, with black-mittened 
hands tightly clasping a shabby leather 
hand bag. 


She laid her white hand on the 
stooped shoulder. 
“It’s all right, Mrs. Larson. Mr. 


Townsend has brought the money. 
You'll not lose anything.” 

Her clear voice carried far in the 
silent crowd. The other occupants of 
the carriage climbed out. 

“That’s Townsend, all right!” ex- 
claimed a man’s voice. “Townsend, of 
the City & Country Bank.” 


Another man called: “Say, Mr. 
Townsend, is that right?” 
Mr. Townsend glared. “You are 


very foolish people,” he said severely. 
“Come, Miss Allen! Now, Mr. Dane, 
that side door!” : 

The bitter faces of the men he had 
wronged! The little, grim group in the 
president’s room! 

He did not follow what went on be- 
tween those despairing men and the 
newcomers, because a mist had de- 
scended over his faculties. A voice, 
perhaps the sheriff’s, spoke softly of 
some one’s being “about all in,” and he 
was thrust into a deep armchair. 
Through a dimness he was aware of 
hurried speech and movement, of going 
to and fro, and once of a vague acces- 
sion of distant noises, as of many feet 
in the bank’s front lobbies. 


Abruptly -the mist cleared. The 








room was nearly empty. The bank’s 
president was leaning toward him; 
there was a dampness in the president’s 
usually calm eyes, a choke in his self- 
contained voice: 

“There will not be any publicity, Mr. 
Dane. Under the—ahem!—extraor- 
dinary circumstances, we shall retain 
you in your position. It is ready for 
you at any time; but you need a good 
rest now. Miss Allen, shall I have the 
carriage come round now to take you 
home?” 

There was the sound of a closing 
door, and Dane looked across a table 
into the eyes of Margaret. Her hand 
lay on the table, its whiteness like snow 
—snow that sinks at last in vital mois- 
ture to the roots of things, and becomes 
the sap of life’s new-born. He knew 
quite simply and clearly that the center 
of his world had changed forever, and 
that he must not—till after long years 
of harsh endeavor—must not tell her 
so. 
She met his gaze with intimate, 
friendly simplicity. 

“You see,” she said softly, “God 
didn’t forget us, even when we thought 
we were lost.” 
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He answered with the deepest reli- 
gious truth he knew. 

“God made you,” he said. 

She smiled vaguely, and began to 
draw her furs about her. The hint of 
parting thrust him upon speech. 

“I can’t say ”* he began. “I’ve 
no right to tell you—how I feel—but 
give me time to prove it. Wait till I 
can show you. The rest of my life——” 
He stopped, stifled. ~ 

“Never mind,” she murmured. 

She had risen, and was adjusting her 
wraps. She gave him her hand, looking 
into his face, which worked with what 
he had forbidden utterance. The 
shadow in which he had first seen her 
stole back upon her, not bleak now, but 
infinitely mournful. 

“It’s very sweet to me to help you,” 
she said gently. The shadow deepened ; 
her eyes looked wistfully from depths 
of irrevocable tragedy. “It needs only 
money to right your wrongs.” 

Suddenly the years of his proving 
were a flame-eaten scroll. Her snow- 
cold fingers were close in his, her eyes 
burned beneath the fire of his, as he 
whispered brokenly : 

“It only needs love to right yours.” 





WINGED WORDS 


HEN I sit dreaming of my dear, wing’d words 
Like cooing doves come flocking to my mind; 
When I would write or speak, like frightened birds 
They flash away and leave my thoughts behind. 





SALOMON DE LA SELVA. 
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UPPOSE—I say suppose—that 
S you were an eminently peaceful 
and law-abiding citizen, with 
two highly cherished possessions—a 
comfortable business and an equally 
comfortable wife—and that two nefari- 
ous gentlemen came along, looming tu- 
multuously, one to annex this com- 
fortable business and the other to ab- 
stract that comfortable wife. Which 
would you consider the greater villain? 
Of course you might say that in these 
days of easy divorce, and the pleasantly 
arranged game of “change partners,” it 
would be much more troublesome to 
discover a new business than it would 
be to hunt for a new wife, and that 
the man who stole your business was 
therefore the greater villain. But of 
course you shouldn’t say anything of 
the sort, because you are living in a 
community where there is only one 
brand of immorality—that which deals 
with sex. 

If this supposititious story of yours 
were dramatized—as everything un- 
dramatic is nowadays—you would dis- 
cover that the man who annexed your 
business was a comedian, a character 
plied with clever and epigrammatic 
lines, at which every moral audience 
in the country—yes, even in Boston— 
laughed merrily, light-heartedly, and 
irresistibly. You might even learn that 


he had the “sympathy of the audience,” 
though he enjoyed your undying an- 
tipathy, 


You would ascertain from 





critics that the fun was overwhelming, 
because it was so “clean and whole- 
some,” and that this perversion of in- 
tegrity had at least no horrible sex 
problem to “foist upon decent-minded 


people.” In fact, the man who stole 
your business would be one of those 
jolly, resourceful, and up-to-date speci- 
mens that are called abroad “typically 
American.” 

As for the nefarious gentleman who 
abstracted your wife, he would not 
only be a villain, but he would be made 
up to look one. He would have a small © 
mustache—for only virtue is clean- 
shaven—sinister lines around the eyes, 
and beautifully fitting evening clothes. 
It is perhaps superfluous to say that he 
would smoke cigarettes. This villain 
would have no good qualities. He 
would be painted in the blackest hues. 
You infer that, even when he was a 
prattling babe at his mother’s knee, he 
prattled cold-blooded epigrams. 

The part that you yourself would 
play in this imaginary dramatization 
would be a sort of Joe Weber to the 
man who stole your business, and per- 
haps a Faversham to the man who stole 
your wife. In the former case, the 
audience would laugh at you; in the 
latter case, it would pity and sympa- 
thize with you. For in the American 
drama there is one sin only, and it 
refers to sex. Nothing else is immoral. 
The only crime in the calendar is that 
against “love”’(I prefer that simple and 








provincial word), and everything else 
passes muster, with critics, censors, and 
altruists, as “clean and wholesome.” 

A clerical gentleman the other day 
announced from his pulpit that the war 
was a good thing, because it would 
renovate the nations. He made espe- 
cial reference to France, alluding to it 
as a country of cynics and decadents. 
Possibly his French ideas had been ac- 
quired from adapted French farces, 
with sex as their motive, and from cer- 
tain French novels written for Ameri- 
can readers. 

So we go to the American drama 
feeling very superior—and how lovely 
it is to feel superior! It is the most 
comforting sensation in the world. We 
are quite certain that “sex” will not 
be dominant, because, except in our di- 
vorce courts, we do not care to admit 
that such a thing exists. We are ex- 
ceedingly “clean and wholesome,” with 
just one brand of immorality to con- 
demn. . 

Therefore you can imagine the in- 
stantaneous success of “Abe and Maw- 
russ” at the Lyric Theater. A “year’s 
run” is positively guaranteed by criti- 
cal pens, and the American drama has 
never felt happier. This new version 
of, or sequel to, “Potash and Perlmut- 
ter” is just as moral as its predecessor. 
Both characters are married, and both 
love their wives—which is so true to 
American life. The wedding ring is 
in evidence all the time, and there is 
not the suspicion of an intrigue or of 
anything ambiguous. And of course by 
“ambiguous” I mean sexual. When 
Abe tries to “do” his customers, .and 
Mawruss endeavors to’ “do” Abe, we 
are convulsed with laughter. All their 
pettifogging business transactions we 
regard as the height of unctuous yet 
moral comedy. And the exquisite 
pathos of it all! Abe brings to the 


rescue of Mawruss, who has entangled 
himself in certain unprofitable ventures, 
the splendid sum of eighty thousand 
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dollars, and our hearts go out to him, 


We* are profoundly moved. This is 
real American drama. This is moral. 
This is ‘‘clean and wholesome.” Perish 


the immoral drama of sex! 

Our American hearts pulsate for the 
American partners, who have such nice 
wives and who are so pure. They may 
be bargain drivers, or, as they say on the 
sidewalk, “tightwads,” but they are 
so lovable. They “strike responsive 
chords,” as it were. As a matter of 
fact, they are Weber and Fields brought 
up to date, but “politened.” The types 
are what we admire, because we can 
laugh.at them happily—and so cleanly. 
What old-fashioned people call “busi- 
ness integrity” went out of vogue long 
ago, under the stigma of “highbrow,” 
at least as far as the drama is con- 
cerned. American comedy deals with 
the “slick,” the “fly,” and the canny, 
who know how to get the best of their 
fellows amusingly, brightly, and epi- 
grammatically. These are the characters 
that appeal to us. We feel very “up- 
pish” and superior about it, and we 
talk about the decadency of other na- 
tions to whom “business” is not only a 
solemn-and a personal thing, but an 
exceedingly dull and unlovely one. 

We all laughed at “Abe and Maw- 
russ,” of course, and, as I intimated 
above, we shall laugh for at least a year. 
Anything that makes comedy of “busi- 
ness,” that reduces the bread-and-but- 
ter struggle to the hilarious level of a 
prize fight, entertains us. At least it 
eliminates sex, which we have been 
taught to.believe is the one and only 
immoral topic in the world. The man 
who gets the best of his colleagues in 
the race for wealth is the man we ad- 
mire, provided he be tricky and “clever” 
and slangy. You remember “Get-rich- 
quick Wallingford,” in which the two 
crooks not only prospered, but lived 
happily ever afterward? I should like 
to hear what the clerical gentleman 
who believes that the war will purify 
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the world had to say about that de- 
parted masterpiece. 

I suppose really fastidious people 
wouldn’t crack a smile at “Abe and 
Mawruss,” but of course I cannot con- 
cern myself with them, as they are not 
“patrons of the drama.” Nor does 
their opinion count at all. They prob- 
ably lead miserable lives and play 
bridge. 

Even Miss Ethel Barrymore has been 
lured from the Drama of Suffering 
Ladyhood to the subtle and intricate 
morality of the business play, with 
money as its motive, the dollar mark 
as its brand, and finance corpuscles 
in its blood. Her latest “effort” is 
“Our Mrs. McChesney,” said to be a 
dramatization of Edna Ferber’s Mc- 
Chesney stories. I wouldn’t dare to 
admit that I hadn’t read Sophocles in 
the original, but I must and will dare to 
confess that I never read the McChes- 
ney stories. Mea culpa, perhaps. And 
perhaps not. I am inclined to believe 
not. 

Behold Miss Ethel Barrymore, once 
lissomely girlish-and later emotionally 
adult, in the arch and moral roéle of a 
saleswoman, with nothing like an “af- 
fair” to illumine or any sexual discrep- 
ancy to cover up. Miss Barrymore 
leaped into the “American drama” with 
saltatorial grace, and defiantly snapped 
her fingers at the varied collection of 
characters that she has portrayed, or 
hankered to -portray. In “Our Mrs. 
McChesney,” she had invented a new 
style of hoop skirt, which threatened 
to ke a colossal failure, but which, of 
course—the play ending happily, as all 
“clean and wholesome” plays should 
do—became a tremendous suceess. At 
the close of the important act, instead 
of majestically flooring peccant gentle- 
men or “living her life,” as heroines 
love to do, she handed certified checks 
to her astounded yet grateful employer, 
and saved the “business” situation 
splendidly and expectedly. 
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I am bound to admit that this dal- 
liance with certified checks and hoop 
skirts did not precisely suit the pen- 
sive and charming “art” of this always 
delightful actress, whom I have ap- 
plauded for so long. But of course it 
was very moral—the sort of thing that. 
you would drag an unoffending grand- 
mother to see because it might be nour- 
ishing for the poor old soul; and it 
really was American drama, as we un- 
derstand it to-day. We understood 
and appreciated all the “light comedy” 
of the traveling salesmen, and as we 
saw them, sitting in the lobby of the 
hotel at Sandusky, Ohio, with their feet 
on. the radiator, we acclaimed them as 
“so true to life.” They were all “live 
wires,” as we love to call them, and 
it is with “live wires” only that we are 
concerned. To be a “live wire,” you 
must be a business man or woman, out 
to drive a bargain, to overcome your 
competitor, to “get there” first, flushed 
and happy, and to dominate the situa- 
tion. You must do all this, no matter 
how you do it. The more unscrupulous 
your methods, the “cleaner and more 
wholesome” will be your contribution 
to the American drama. In fact, such 
little dainties as scruples are good for 
sex plays only. They do not exist in 
the business play, because they havé 
been deleted, as obvious and foolish, 
from the excitement of the money 
struggle. 

Miss Barrymore had neither the 
“cast of countenance,” nor the imperti- 
nence of manner, suggestive of the suc- 
cessful or the practical saleswoman. 
She played the part with the same wist- 
fulness that she used in “The Twelve 
Pound Look,” which was, of course, 
absurd. No. successful saleswoman 
could be wistful, could she? This must 
have disappointed a great many of those 
present, who would have preferred to 
see Miss Barrymore as a sort of femi- 
nine Potash—perhaps even with a dia- 
lect. Fortunately she has so many en- 














thusiastic admirers that her sins of 
omission in this banal réle will be for- 
given, but those who understand the 
real American drama must admit that 
Ethel Barrymore does not belong to it. 
Her part in “Our Mrs. McChesney” 
could have been played much more con- 
scientiously by—Miss Zelda Sears, for 
instance, or by a dozen other character 
actresses who make a specialty of the 
“clean and wholesome.”’ I am not at 
all sure that the play—or the series 
of sketches, for it can scarcely be called 
a play—could not have been vitalized 
successfully by Miss May Irwin. It 
is perhaps the only réle Ethel Barry- 
more has played that could have been 
fitted to May Irwin—or even to Marie 
Dressler. You see, the “clean and 
wholesome” American drama, the com- 
pletely moral American drama, the 
drama that has no note of sex in it, 
is not emphatically adapted to the ex- 
quisite and imaginative personality of 
Ethel Barrymore. 

We may yet see Maude Adams play- 
ing a skittish heroine in a corset fac- 
tory, or Julia Marlowe returning to 
the stage to impersonate that nifty and 
poetic product of to-day known as the 
ybook canvasser. We must live up to 
our ideals. These are carefully cen- 
tered in get-rich-quickly pursuits, be- 
cause these propound no problems and 
are not looked upon by moralists as 
decadent. Only the old-timers see deca- 
dency in twisted business propositions 
—those dreadful old-timers who chat by 
the hour about “Hamlet” and stuff of 
that sort. If Hamlet had only been a 
“live wire”! 

To produce a sex play to-day is to 
wave a red flag before a none-too- 
amiable bull. Even if “Mrs. Boltay’s 
Daughters” and “The Mark of the 
Beast” had been good of their kind, 
they would have occurred at the wn- 
psychological moment. So, as _ they 
were both ugly, crude, and stupid, we 
were all inclined to be a bit indignant 
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in our best Sunday-go-to-meeting, 
“clean-and-wholesome” way. One of 
the callow youths—possibly a penitent 
baseball reporter, or a reformed police- 
court chronicler—handed me one merry 
and vibrant laugh in his remarks about 
“Mrs. Boltay’s Daughters.” 

It was a somewhat repulsive play 
from the Hungarian of Eugen Heltai. 
New York critics had probably read it 
in the original, because they all un- 
derstand Hungarian thoroughly. Mrs. 
Boltay not only sanctioned her beauti- 
ful daughter’s “protection” by a “rich 
man,” but permitted him to support her- 
self and her three other daughters, and 
was exceedingly chagrined when Bo- 
riska—as the sinful girl was called— 
wished to withdraw from the arrange- 
ment and marry. The adapter of the 
play, Marion Fairfax, switched the 
locale of the piece from Budapest to 
Washington. To Washington, if you 
please! 

This displeased my callow youth tre- 
mendously, for it assumed that Ameri- 
cans might be naughty, whereas he 
knew that such a thing couldn't possibly 
be. He considered this “technically an 
error of judgment.” But my merry and 
vibrant laugh occurred at  this—I 
thought it perfectly gorgeous, and so 
naif : 

“It is very certain that no American 
mother of Mrs. Boltay’s and 
breeding would do to her eldest daugh- 
ter what Mrs. Boltay did.” 

Playing to the gallery is always a 
commendable pastime—we all do it oc- 
casionally, when we feel that it js a 
pious thing to do—but to condemn poor 
“Mrs. Boltay’s Daughters” because it is 
“impossible” in this country is really hu- 
morous. It may be “impossible” be- 
cause it isn’t a good play, and because 
its theme is disagreeable and sordid, 
but for those reasons only. Anything 
is possible in this country—not only 
possible, but probable. Not all the 
smug hypocrisy in the world can alter 
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I thought that it was merely 


that fact. 
inartistic to set it all down in Wash- 


ington. Hoboken would have answered 
all purposes; the Bronx would have 
been preferable, or even Jersey City, 
but I can see no reason why the action 
of the piece should not have taken 
place in Budapest, where its play- 
wright willed it. “Mrs. Boltay’s 
Daughters” may be called “daring” 
here, but it is quite likely that “Abe 
and Mawruss” would be called “dar- 
ing in Budapest. Here we dislike an 
ugly sex problem; there they dislike 
an ugly business problem. Of course 
we have a right to feel superior—and 
whether we have the right or not, we 
do feel that way—because, according 
to our ideas, the business play is ‘‘clean 
and wholesome.” 

Poor Miss Rita Jolivet did the best 
she could for the repellent heroine of 
this uninspiring play, but the task was 
too much for her. I suppose that she 
was cast for the rdle because she was 
dark. -Brunettes “err” so easily; 
blondes never! 

As for “The Mark of the Beast,” it 
was really very much funnier than 
“Abe and Mawruss,” because the latter 
made frantic efforts to be funny and 
the former made equally frantic efforts 
not to be funny. It was by two women, 
Georgia Earle and Fanny Cannon. In 
these days of suffrage—perhaps—it 
would ill become me to let myself loose 
on the subject of feminine playwrights, 
and I refuse to do it, because I love 
to be peaceful and slothful and “at ease 
with the world.” But their point of 
view certainly was adorably droll. A 
young. wife was excessively disap- 
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pointed because her husband, to whom 
she was devotedly attached, declined to 
go to a party with her, alleging that 
he had important business elsewhere. 
She was very miserable about it, and 
while he was away, an old sweetheart 
occurred. Before the husband—to 
whom she was devotedly attached, mind 
you—returned a few hours later, she 
had “sinned.” Next morning she con- 
fessed to him, and as he was a “judge” 
engaged in judging another married 
couple, he took her to his arms and 
they lived happily ever afterward. 
Pretty! Such a sweet and girlish idea, 
don’t you know? If two women can 
write a play like “The Mark of the 
Beast,” what could three do? It is 
inconceivable. 

The irrepressible Mr. George Broad- 
hurst, apparently realizing the doldrums 
in which the sex play is wallowing at 
the present time, tried to get away 
from it in “What Money Can’t. Buy,” 
and at this writing what money can’t 
buy is tickets for that play at the Forty- 
Eighth Street Theater, because it is 
no longer there. Mr. Broadhurst, not 
rallying to the American drama as it 
is to-day, gave us a sample of the ro- 
mance that was popular in the old 
“Zenda” days, and though he did in- 
troduce us to a “financier,” and to a 
rather ‘‘fly”” American youth, these were 
not enough. 

As for “Quinney’s,” it was neither 
fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. 
It was merely English! Its central 
character, that of an antique furniture 
dealer, was disgustingly and over- 
whelmingly honest, and, I ask you, 
where could the humor come in? 









































HAT used to be known in 
France as “le divorce par con- 


sentement mutuel”—that is to 
say, divorce by mutual consent—was 
abolished by the law of 1884. That it 
should ever have been legally possible 
seems strange to those who are familiar 
with the English and American law of 
divorce, which makes “collusion,” the 
equivalent of “mutual consent,” a 
ground for refusing a dissolution of the 
marriage contract, and that, too, re- 
gardless of circumstances and proofs 
that might otherwise justify a decree. 

Sut although the law of I'rance does 
not now recognize it, judicial procedure 
makes “mutual consent” practically ef- 
fective by the simple process of giving 
judgment upon the default of the party 
defendant. If one party fails to ap- 
pear, he—or she—loses the case. This 
custom has gradually developed until it 
has, it may be said, established itself 
definitely in French jurisprudence. The 
practice has grown up largely because 
of its saving of expense and time, it 
being possible, if the parties agree, to 
secure a divorce within about six 
months instead of from one to two 
years. 

The proceedings for divorce must be 
begun by the appearance of the appli- 
cant in person before the judge, to 
whom he must state the grounds of his 
petition. These may be one of three— 
viz., adultery, the conviction of the de- 
fendant of an infamous crime, or what 
we know as cruel and inhuman treat- 


ment. A record, called a procés-verbal, 
is made of this appearance, and is 
signed by the applicant and the judge, 
who thereupon sets a day upon which 
both parties shall present themselves 
before him. The defendant is notified, 
and a copy of the procés-verbal is deliv- 
ered to him, or her. 

Upon the day so fixed, when the hus- 
band and wife appear in response to 
the order, a hearing is had huis clos— 
behind closed doors. No one is admit- 
ted except the judge and the parties— 
neither lawyers nor court officers nor 
the public. This is intended to give the 
judge an opportunity to effect a recon- 
ciliation between the parties, a function 
that the law imposes upon him, not in 
his judicial capacity, but in the interest 
of “public order.” 

If this attempt at reconciliation fails, 
the case takes the usual course, which 
may, as has been said, be.expedited by 
the failure of the defendant to appear. 


REFORM in France that is gener- 
ally credited to the war, in this 
country at least, is the prohibition of 
the sale of absinth. It is not’ commonly 
understood, however, that there has 
been in progress for a number of years 
a vigorous agitation on the subject and 
that the war only hastened what was 
bound to come in any event within a 
few months. 
The circumstances under which this 
was brought about have had the effect 
of directing public attention to another 
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phase of the subject which, to Amer- 
icans, is something of a curiosity. 

Almest everybody in the United 
States has heard of “moonshiners.” It 
might be said that they are not only 
well, but favorably known, for they 
have supplied the material for more 
than one popular romance. The real 
drama of their lives is to be found in 
their pursuit of an occupation which is 
forbidden by law, and the danger of 
discovery through the vigilance of “rev- 
enue agents.” Any one who reads fic- 
tion can recall a good story on the sub- 
ject. 

In France, however, no such oppor- 
tunities for novelists are possible, be- 
cause of the law that permits what is 
known as “free distillation.” Under 
certain restrictions—which, it must be 
said, are not observed, owing to the in- 
difference of officials—the people are 
allowed to manufacture alcoholic bev- 
erages from grain and fruit. The law 
is supposed to limit each family to the 
production of five and a quarter gal- 
lons of alcohol a year, and provides 
that that amount shall be devoted to 
family use. But in actual practice the 
result is that there is absolutely no re- 
straint, not only in the manufacture, 
but in the sale, of alcohol, because no- 
body seems to be interested in enforc- 
ing the letter of the law. The conse- 
quencé is that there is no “moonshiner” 
class in France, and where there is no 
danger of the infliction of a penalty 
there is no opportunity for romance. 


HE medical schools of the United 
States are the only institutions de- 
voted to instruction in the leading pro- 
fessions that show a substantial de- 
crease in the enrollment of students in 
the last nine or ten years. There is, to 
be sure, a slight falling off in the num- 
ber of theological pupils, but the loss 
is comparatively trifling. 
Where law and dental schools, to say 
nothing of training schools for nurses, 
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tutions and teachers, those that turn out 
physicians and surgeons furnish in- 
struction and training to barely two- 
thirds of the number that resorted to 
them ten years ago. 

In one respect, the medical schools, 
according to the statistics, have grown. 
The instructors are fifty per cent more 
numerous than they were; almost two 
thousand have been added to the forty- 
five hundred that were attached to the 
medical faculties, while the number of 
pupils is eight thousand less, a fact that 
seems to indicate no loss of prosperity, 
and bears strong testimony to increased 
efficiency. 

The reason for this change is, in all 
probability, to be found in the fact that 
there has been a tendency among medi- 
cal schools to raise their standards of 
admission, and to advance their require- 
ments for the degree of M. D. 


jt has been said frequently, and with 
a certain degree of plausibility, that, 
since our acquisition of the Philippines, 
the sun never sets on the territorial 
possessions of the United States. 

If it were a fact, the words that Dan- 
iel Webster used in 1834, in referring 
to England, would be true of us, and 
we would be a “power which has dotted 
over the surface of the whole globe 
with her possessions and military posts, 
whose morning drumbeat, following 
the sun, and keeping company with the 
hours, circles the earth.” 

That the question has a sentimental 
interest for patriotic citizens of the 
United States there is, of course, no 
doubt, and in this case fact and senti- 
ment approximate so closely that there 
will probably be little disposition on the 
part of any one to dispute the claim. 

A very simple calculation will show 
what the fact actually is. At sunrise, 
at a given point, the sun, on the horizon, 
is ninety degrees east, and at sunset it 
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have shown a steady gain, not only in. 
attendance, but in the number of insti-_ 
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is ninety degrees west, so that at two 
places, one hundred and eighty degrees 
apart, sunrise and sunset are simulta- 
neous. But one hundred and eighty- 
three degrees and twenty-five minutes 
of longitude separate Balabac Island, 
the westernmost point of the Philip- 
pines, and Quoddy Head, the easterly 
extremity of the United States, so that 
at sunset in Balabac the sun has still 
to cover three degrees and twenty-five 
minutes of the earth’s surface before it 
will appear over the horizon at Quoddy 
Head. These three degrees and twenty- 
five minutes, allowing for refraction, 
represent nine minutes and eight sec- 
onds of time. 

Therefore, when the flag is lowered 
at sunset, in the Philippines, it will be 
nine minutes and eight seconds before 
it is saluted at sunrise in the United 
States. 


ALCULATIONS that have been 
made recently afford some ground, 
according to scientific men, for the be- 
lief that the star Canopus is the center 
of the universe, and that our whole 
solar system—the sun and its attendant 
planets—revolves about it as the earth 
does about the sun. According to this 
theory—for it is yet nothing more—the 
sun, in its orbit around Canopus, ap- 
proached.nearest to that star six mil- 
lion nine hundred and fifty thousand 
years ago. 

Figures such as these mean very little 
to the unscientific mind. Nor would 
there be much significance, to such a 
mind, in the statement that this mon- 
ster star is hundreds of quadrillions of 
miles distant from the sun. ‘To most 
of us, figures of these dimensions be- 
long to the abstractions of mathematics. 

It is bringing the matter a little closer 
to otr understanding, however, when 
we are told that the diameter of Cano- 
pus is one hundred and _ thirty-four 
times that of the sun; and some of us 
may be able to imagine the spectacle 


that would be presented to us if such a 
star were made to occupy the place of 
the sun. In that position, when the 
lower edge or limb of Canopus rested 
on the horizon, its upper edge would 
extend more than three-quarters of the 
distance to the zenith, the point directly 
overhead. 

Under such circumstances, the area 
of the “land of the midnight sun” would 
be vastly augmented, the polar night of 
six months would probably be a thing 
of the past, and the regions of long 
twilights would cover most of the 
earth’s surface. 


FoR the past eight years a small towr 

in the suburbs of Chicago has been 
watching the development of an idea 
that originated with a young man who, 
up to that time, had been practically 
unknown. 

When William Wirt became the su- 
perintendent of education at Gary, Illi- 
nois, he found himself in the possession 
of a virgin field. He was a man of 
ideas, and he had the chance to put 
them into practice unhampered by local 
traditions and customs. The result is 
what is known to-day as the “Gary 
school system.” 

It may be said that Mr. Wirt’s system 
is based upon the community idea ap- 
plied to the education of children. As 
he worked it out in Gary, it involved 
the construction of a “plant” including 
not only the school buildings, but im- 
proved grounds. 

The course of instruction covers the 
accepted curriculum, from the kinder- 
garten to the college, and in addition 
makes provision for the opportunities 
afforded by the trade school. The land 
has been utilized as a playground for 
the children, with baseball and football 
fields, swimming pools, tennis courts, 
and reservations for the smaller chil- 
dren and for open-air concerts. At this 
center the children spend the whole day, 
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and their time is fully occupied in 
“work, study, and play.” And _ the 
school never closes; every week day, 
the year round, its activities continue. 

The Gary school system has recently 
found its way to New York City. The 
mayor and the board of estimate have 
given it their indorsement. Matters 
have gone so far that it has been de- 
cided, largely by way of experiment, 
to apply Mr. Wirt’s principles to certain 
selected schools in the Borough of the 
Bronx. The idea is also spreading 
among the churches, and a number of 
them, Protestant, Catholic, and Hebrew, 
have formed a committee the purpose 
of which is to codperate with the public- 
school authorities. 

In his conferences with the New 
York school board, Mr. Wirt has made 
no attempt to force his ideas upon them 
or to dogmatize as to the methods to 
be employed. 

“The last thing I would advise,” he 
says, “is either a school or a program 
that would fit all children or all schools 
or all cities. If any one should attempt 
to do so, it would be a calamity for him 
and for the children.” 


THAT war may be an inspiration to 

something higher than mere slaugh- 
ter has been proved in the case of 
Rupert Brooke, a young Englishman 
who died last April from sunstroke at 
the Dardanelles. 

He was only twenty-seven, and be- 
fore the war broke out he had spent 
most of his time in turning unimpor- 
tant trifles into verse. During the pe- 
riod between his stay at Cambridge 
University and the beginning of the 
war, he gave abundant evidence of his 
poetical gifts, but he did little to justify 
the hope that he would ever be much 
more than a cynical versifier. 

The atmosphere in which he lived at 
the university, and afterward in Lon- 
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poet’s thoughts. It was the sort that 
is best described as “decadent,” but his 
subsequent work showed plainly enough 
that he was actually a poetical genius. 

The grim situation that Europe sud- 
denly faced on the first of August, 1914, 
cleared his mind, He promptly vol- 
unteered, and was one of the English- 
men who took part in the futile excur- 
sion to Antwerp. Later he joined the 
army, and, after several months of pre- 
liminary training, was sent with the 
British contingent to the Gallipoli Pe- 
ninsula. 

It is probably too early yet to assign 
him the place in English literature that 
he will permanently occupy. Some ill- 
advised enthusiasts have already asso- 
ciated his name with those of Shelley, 
Keats, and Byron. But, fortunately for 
his fame, time has its own way of set- 
tling all such questions, and usually 
with serene indifference to contempo- 
rary opinion. 

This sonnet is characteristic: 


PEACE. 

Now, God be thanked Who has matched us 
with His hour, 

And caught our youth, and wakened us from 
sleeping, 

With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharp- 
ened power, 

To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping, 

Glad from a world grown old and cold and 
weary, 

Leave the sick hearts that honor could not 
move, 

(nd half men, and their dirty songs and 
dreary 

And all the little emptiness of love. 

Oh, we, who have known shame we have 
found release there 

Where there’s ‘no ill, no grief, but sleep has 
mending, 

Naught broken 
breath; 

Nothing to shake the laughing heart’s long 
peace there 

But only agony, and that has ending; 

And the worst friend and enemy is but 
Death. 


save this body, lost but 


don, was not such as to encourage a 
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IVE hundred years before Christ, Con- 
fucius wrote in a single Chinese char- 
acter, “Do nothing unto others that you 
would not have others do unto you.” Ac- 
cording to Confucius, you should not burn 
down your neighbor’s house. But, you will 
notice, he says nothing concerning your duty 
if some one else has set fire to your neigh- 
bor’s house. Good will in his civilization 
was a passive, negative thing; a matter of 
what you should not do. It was not until 
after the first Christmas that good will 
toward men became active, positive. “Do 
unto others as you would have others do 
unto you.” If your neighbor’s house is afire, 
help him put it out. That, in homely lan- 
guage, is the civilization that Christmas 
stands for. 

The good we do on Christmas Day, the 
gifts we exchange, are but symbols of the 
active good will toward our fellow men that 
we should feel on every day. 

A merry Christmas to you! And a happy 
New Year! 4 

oe 

PEAKING of Christmas, there’s a mighty 

fine Christmas story in this AINsLee’s. 
If you haven’t read “Linden Goes Home,” 
by Marie Conway Oemler, turn back and do 
so now. 

Charles Hanson Towne’s Christmas poem, 
on page 73, should remind us that by shop- 
ping early we are giving twice; more to the 
saleswomen, perhaps, than to the persons 
for whom we are buying our gifts. 

Then, to be read in the light of the crack- 
ling Christmas fire, there is the ghost story 
which we promised you, Leslie Shane’s 
tale of “The Drummer of Gordonmuir.” 
Whether founded on fact or fiction we are 
unable to say. The story is certainly as 
plausible as that of the phantom archers of 
St. George, who, when some~soldier at the 
battle of Mons raised the cry: “Adsit Anglis 
Sanctus Georgius!” scattered the German 
attack with a luminous cloud of ghostly 
arrows. What though Arthur Machen, a 


London journalist, admits that he wrote the 





story as pure fiction? Mr. Ralph Shirley, 
editor of the Occult Review, has found that 
different versions of it were widely current 
in France nearly a month before Mr. Machen 
published his story. And this, from the 
Christian Commonwealth of London: 

“A lance corporal, subsequently wounded 
and now in an English hospital, told his 
nurse of his experience on or about Au- 
gust 28; he declares that he saw in mid. 
air ‘a strange light,’ which became brighter, 
until he could discern three shapes, ‘one in 
the center having what looked like out- 
spread wings; the other two were .not so 
large, but were quite plainly distinct from 
the center one. They appeared to have a 
long, loose-hanging garment of a golden tint, 
and they were above the German line, facing 
us.’ Other men, he asserts, saw the vision. 
In other narratives the luminous cloud is 
always mentioned, and it is said in one that 
bright objects seemed to be moving in the 
cloud: ‘The moment it appeared the Ger- 
man onslaught received a check. The horses 
could be seen rearing and plunging, and 
ceased to advance.” 

So, even if Mr. Shane were convinced that 
his “Drummer of Gordonmuir” were merely 
fiction, who can tell? 


OU know our AINSLEE policy of “good 
stories by any author rather than any 


stories by ‘good’ authors.” Judging from 
our February table of contents, it would 
seem as if the well-known writers were 


more than holding their own against the 
newcomers. You will find short stories by 
Justin Huntly McCarthy, Walter Prichard 
Eaton, Wells Hastings, Ethel Watts Mum- 
ford, and F. Berkeley Smith. Alan Dale 
continues his sprightly stage articles—have 
you read the one in this number ?—and 
Albert Payson Terhune presents another of 
his fascinating super-women, -The complete 
novel, “The Last Card,” is a thrilling ro- 
mance that would establish the reputation of 
Perley Poore Sheehan even if he had not 
already written “We Are French!” 
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This is what Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry, the great English actress, says of 
Wincarnis—and on reaching America, Miss Neilson-Terry immediately placed 
an order for Wincarnis. 


Those who have seen Miss Neilson-Terry on 
the stage will appreciate the excessive strain 
that her work entails. 


There are thousands of men and women, to- 
day, whose work calls for a great amount of 
nervous energy, and, like Miss Neilson-Terry, 
they will find Wincarnis a valuable tonic and 
restorative. 


For thirty-three years Wincarnis has been 
famous in Great Britain and Europe. Over 
ten thousand physicians have recommended 
it—in writing. 

Wincarnis acts quickly. Nearly all who try 
it say they feel better and stronger from the 
day they begin to take it. 


INGARAIS) 


The Famous Tonic and*Restorative 


Wincarnis does this because it is a scientific 
combination of three valuable food elements: 
Extract of Beef, Extract of Malt and a spe- 
cially selected wine. These three ingredients 
are combined by an original proc- 

ess which retains and enhances 

their health-giving properties in 

the form of a delicious beverage. 

You can satisfy yourself of the 

merits of Wincarnis at our ex- 

pense. Sample bottle with 24- 

page booklet, “How to Get 

Well,” sent for 10 cents, to 

cover cost of packing and for- 

warding. The sample itself is 

free. 


Two Sizes 
$1.50 and 85c 


Although Wincarnis has already a large sale in the U. S. and Canada and is distributed 
in most of the principal cities—if your dealer does not carry it, write for complete list to 


EDWARD LASSERE, Inc., U.S. Importing Agents, Dept.“B,” 400 W. 23d St., N. ¥- 
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Vile 


You know this trade-mark through National Periodical Advertising 


The manufacturer 
who brands his 
goods and adver- 
tises them nation- 
ally is so sure of 
their quality that 
he is willing to 
stand the full force 
of possible com- 
plaints. 

He is making some- 
thing for which he is 
proud to be respon- 
sible. His trade-mark 
secures for him the 
increased sales that 
result from satisfaction 
and identification. At 
the same time it se- 
cures to the public the 


certainty of quality 
which the 4zownz man- 
ufacturer must main- 
tain if he is to continue 
to be successful. 


When you buy, buy goods 
that are trade-marked and 
advertised. ‘The manufac- 
turers of such goods stand 
behind them. Your satis- 
faction is vital to the con- 
tinued success of the trade- 
marked, advertised article. 


Trade-marks and national 
advertising are the two 
greatest public servants in 
business to-day. 


Their whole tendency is 
to raise qualities and stand- 
ardize them, while reduc- 
ing prices and stabilizing 
them. 
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“The Magazine That Entertains” 


79 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


MEMBER OF THE 


NEW YORK CITY 


QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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A glassy pond— 

A red-cheeked maid— 

And, mingling with the frosty air, 
The rich relish of LUCKY STRIKE 
In sweet-crusted pipe 

Or fragrant cigarette! 

That’s the sport to make 

The red blood leap and tingle! 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


No other tobacco gives you that old tastey 
yum-yum out-o’-doors smack you get from LUCKY 
STRIKE. It’s simply the riches of Kentucky's 
golden sun and bountiful soil stored up in mellow 
brown leaves against your winter's content —a 
ripe, meaty, inspiring tobacco that for forty years 
has been held to be the emperor of them all. 

The Roll Cut is ready-crumbled to pack 
properly in your pipe or to roll into a smooth, 
even-burning cigarette. 








In Sc and 10c tins and in 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors 


K- THE AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Mortal music, dreamy melodies, and 
dance selections that set mind and body 
swaying in rhythm with the score—these are 
the pieces that suit your mood; take you out of 
yourself. 
They are all played with the expression you like 
upon a Jesse French & Sons Player-Piano. 
The wonderful flexibility, the full resonant tone, the 






M'‘.. sets us dreaming—takes us away 


from ourselves. The man whose brain 


is business-fagged, or worried, finds 


relief in a half-hour or an hour at a 


Jesse French & Sons 
Player-Piano 


“Unauestioned Excellence”’ 


simplicity and ease of operation, all make this the 
most satisfactory of player- pianos. 

Well known dealers in all parts of the United 
States sell our pianos. If one is not near you we 
will ship direct. Liberal allowance when old piano 
is exchanged. Easy payments if desired 

Don’t decide until you have seen our Handsome 
Illustrated Catalog, 





JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO., 1201 First Ave., New Castle, Ind. 


























‘ol **Jesse French, a name well known since 1875” rn 
Ls = 











inehurst * 


NORTH CAROLINA 


HOTEL CAROLINA now open for the Season 
Holy Inn, Berkshire and Harvard open early in January 









Three eighteen-hole courses and new nine-hole course. 
The fairways received special attention this year. 


Trap Shooting Bvery facility provided for 


trap shooting. 4,000 acre 
private shooting preserve. Guides, trained dogs 
and shooting wagons to be had by day or week. 


Gol 


ar The clay tennis courts are famous both 
———_ among professiosals and amateurs for 
their excellence. 









, The large stable of saddle and driving 
Livery horses is under the direct supervision 
of the General Office. Threat Pofinge onghe 
Excellent new roads for fifty miles rom New York via Sea- 
Motoring in every direction. This form of board Air Line Railway. 






Oniy one night from New 
York, Boston, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 


pee 






recreation at its best. 






No consumptives received at Pinehurst 
Fall information on request 


Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N. C., or 


Leonard Tufts, 
282 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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| t Send for Jewelry 
_Catalog—FREE 
This eA of Diamond-set Jewel ry shows the most popular of the season’s new 
untings. Gorgeously beautiful ements, of fiery brilliancy, set in solid ogee 5 We 
have cut prices abeneat to cost. a s your opportuni ty to save money. Any se 
sent on cegpees, deliver. anges peoraid. if eatietied ye = 
yh ivi into eight equal amounts, paya 
’ ’ iy. not ju just what you wish, return at our expense. ‘On : > 
, age Catalog. er - 
t F «3 b—¥ suggestions for Holiday Gifts, or for voray 
. All te new styles in jewelry—rings studs, ee 
ear screws, brooches e. chai — 
bracelets, silverware ot ay iperel ’ AS 
for foe ontalen: 
“LOFTIS BROS. & co., 
Credit 
Dept. 1843 108 N. State 
Chicago, ti. —_ “ 
119 Stores in Pittsburgh; 
° St. Louis, Omaha 
{ Thousands now needed by railroads, big 
} $3000 and “$1! 000 
To $10,00 Into 
Bring Out the Hidden Beauty Y . 1 with excellent pros- Thi 
Bene: the soiled, discolored, faded or aged com- early of advance- _ 
plexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized Wax grad- ment and a fotare of independ- Big 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- ence and prosperity. Unlimited Job! 
vealing oe young. fresh, beautiful skin underneath. opportunities await you if you ob: 
ese ny vem — d women who prefer complexions 0 of true | prepare now 
naturalness. Have you tried it nome, n your spare 
Mercolized Wax {i,cr1.cwnce package, with, dre We Train You By ho! matter whet 
ou work at now, It is not necessary that oan LS understand 
4. ee ae kkeeping. We have a course in Higher Accountancy that pre- 
| pares you from the ground up. Prepared by noted ex perts— o-- 
G E T RI D direct supervision of Wm. Arthur Chase, ex-Pres., Am. Assn 
C. P. A. Examiners and ex-Sec’y, Ill. Board of Examiners. Pre- 
OF TH AT pares you to pass C. P. A. examinations in any state, 
Wri fi 
Special Reduced Rate ("e.ir7 {cr ;avltmiued ume, 
> > oh a > > ie ra! acho up e al orms 
F REE TRIAL, TREATMENT Money-B ack Guarantee ‘; Ie after completion 
Sent on request. Ask for my pay when reduced to refund entire amount paid. 
offer. My treatment has reduced at the rate of a pound WRITE: 
aday. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and +4— pote» eer L 4 Barto 
sure method. Let me send you proof at my expense. dents, /Prepare for these. big positions now. 
OR. R. NEWMAN, Li d Physici LaSalle Extension University, Dept. H.306 Chicago, Ill. 
State New Vork, 36 E. Ldasadadl Street, New York, o Seek 4 430 
1 bi-weekly and edited by expert minin writers, gives 
en Pp int y t se me fe hee i opti dice rf aki and Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., 
ones it ne ré mark: abl no ney naki wag lg sent free. 70 years’ experience. Patents pro- 
ABSOL i TE L ¥ FRE EB UPC N EQUES Write cured through Munn & Co, receive free notice 
Ape pe yh ng a= Pon REO ~ T. Peel: Aw in the Scientific American. 
r ding any mine in Ne v da MUNN & C0 682 Woolworth Bidg., N. Y. 
NEVADA MINING NEWS g 623F bono WwW neces -ss D.C, 
420 Clay Peters Bldg. Reno, Nevada = = = 
Don t Wear a Truss You Can Earn 
{ ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, the 






" modern scientific inven- 

\tion, the wonderful new 
Weovery that relieves rupture 
will be sent on trial. Noob- 
noxious springs or pads. Has 
automatic AirCushions, Binds 
and draws the broken parts to- 
gether as you would a broken 
limb. No salves. No lies. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial 
to prove it. Pat. Sept. 10, ’01. 
Catalogue and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
C. E. BROOKS, 1759 B State Street, Marsh: Mich. 
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DIO Mone 


NEW MACHINE 


Make $3,000 a year and more to 
start. You need no experience, (pen 
a Tire Repair Shop with Haywood 
Equipment. Let the money roll in, 
You" re soon @ real manufacturer, E +h | 
auto sold means more tires to men 
Demand for your work ahead of supply. 
SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK 
This givesall the facts. Tells how to start. 
How to eucceed. A valuable guide to 
riches and wealth. Write today. A postal 
will do, Get your FREE copy. 
HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
852 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind, 
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The Magazine of the Screen 


For lovers of good fiction and followers of the 
screen there is only one REAL motion-picture 
publication—the one that gives the public exactly 
what it wants. Only feature stories and unusual 
special articles and departments are used in it. 


REMEMBER, THE NAME 


PICTURE-PLAY MAGAZINE 


SEMI-MONTHLY 


EVERY CONTRIBUTION A FEATURE AND EVERY 
FEATURE EXCLUSIVE 


A continuous department Cleverly written stories of the 
conducted and written best pictures of the day. 
by Francis X. 


Bushman. Every story equal to those in 


any fiction publication. 


Hints for scenario writers by Special articles that are al- 
one who knows. ways interesting. 


IN EVERY ISSUE OF 


PICTURE-PLAY MAGAZINE 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


Ten Cents Everywhere Street & Smith, Publishers, New York 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


are now offered 

to the public in 1 Oc. Boxes 
The same old, faithful remedy, in a new size box—at a popular 
price—to encourage all who suffer from coughs or hoarseness to test 
their efficacy. housands already know Ge quickly Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches relieve and benefit—thousands more may now 
prove their value by using a single 10c. box. You should find it at 
every drug store. Handy to carry and use—sure to relieve. 


Unexcelled for Coughs 
and Relief of Hoarseness, 
Sore Throat, Weak Voice 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches have been held in highest repute for nearly seventy 
years. Still made in the same old-fashioned way. A cough remedy—not a candy. 
Not sticky or syrupy—but clean to handle and taste. Jf you haven’t tried them—test them now, 


Ask your druggist [202,'%ncayis'handiew package. Other nines at 28c)S0c and $1. 


We will mail any size upon receipt of price, if your dealer cannot supply you 


John LI. Brown & Son, Dept. 20, Boston, Mass. 



































ARE YOU TOO FAT? 
Reducing Outfit Sent Free 


° 
With permission it will be my pleasure to mail two very important free 
gifts to every over-fleshy reader of this publication (male or female) who 
writes a postal to me. If you, reader, are putting on fat or are excessively 
fleshy at the present time, then you certainly must have this free outfit, because 
it includes absolutely everything necessary to give you an immediate demon 
stration of what the very latest and greatest (1915) health and Nature methods 
are so marvelously accomplishing for stubborn obesity cases. One of these 
free gifts is a neatly bound copy of my world-famed “new-thought" Treatise, 
telling in easy language the simple things you can do for yourself, and much 
you must NOT do when reducing. No other book is like it—every person 
over-weight should study it. The other gift is surely going to please and sur- 
prise you. It is a complete, ready-to-use testing package of my wonderful 
reducing materials, the like of which you have never seen before. They are 
delightful to use and are meeting with tremendous favor. Your own doctor 
could not possibly object to my healthful preparations. He will tell you it 
may be positively dangerous to use old-fashioned methods of starvation, exces- 
sive sweating and continuous strong purging of the bowels with drastic, poison- 
ous cathartics. How can a weak heart stand this enormous strain? Why 
take such chances when my absolutely safe, health-giving method is ready 
for you and waiting? ‘There is no delay. It starts at once. I purpose it to 
put the system in vigorous health, to vitalize weakened organs and strengthen 
the heart by perfectly reducing every pound of superfluous flesh on all parts 
of the body, double chins, large stomachs, fat hips, ete. You will never know 
until you try it. Remember, just a postal request will bring all to you abso- 
lutely free by return mail, in a plain wrapper. You can then judge by actual 
results, and may order more of the reducing preparations later if you need 
them. CAUTION! My Method is being widely imitated. None genuine 
unless coming from my laboratory. Please write your address plainly. 


T. BROUGH, M.D., Brough Building, 20 East 22nd Street, NEW YORK. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents & Help Wanted 


I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with $3. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 
New York. 








MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGetYour Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 46, Wash., D.C, 





AGENTS—MEN OR WOMEN. A 
real—honest to goodness—sells itself 
line—over 250 light weight, popular 
priced necessities. We pay 100% 
commission, $% a day can be made at 
thestart. No capital—no experience 
required. Enormous demand—sells 
fast—big repeaters. Valuable terri- 
tory open—allorsparetime. Elegant 
Agents Outfit furnished Free. Write 

oday. Postal will do. American 
Products Co., 3048 American Bldg., 
Cincinnati, O, 





WORK FOR Uncle Sam. He isthe 
best employer. Big pay, sure work, 
easy hours, long vacations, rapid ad- 
vance. Thousands of jobs open this 
year. I will help you get one. Write 
for my big Free Book D Y-23 to-day— 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C, 





MEN AND WOMEN earn up to 
$3000.00 yearly distributing guaran- 
teed hosiery from mill to wearer. 
All or part time. Repeat orders in- 
sure permanent increasing business. 
No capital or experience needed, 
Territory protected. K. Parker Mills, 
2733 No. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 





AGENTS—Make $30 to $60 weekly 
selling our 300 candle power gasoline 
table and hanging lamp for homes, 
stores, halls, churches; no wick, no 
chimneys, no mantel trouble; costs 
le per night; exclusive territory; 
we loan you sample. Sunshine 
Safety Lamp Company, 923 Factory 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








AGENTS: NEW INVENTION! 
Clothes washer—fits set tubs or any 
tub, Won medal Panama Exposition, 
Sells for $10; big profit. Large field. 
Write for proposition. Home Devices 
Corp. 233 Bush Term., Bklyn., N. Y. 





GOOD MONEY made at home knit- 
ting hosiery. Machines furnished on 
time. We buy or sell your goods. Easy 
and constant work. Wheeler Co., 
Inc., Dept. 127, 357 Madison, Chicago, 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME. 
Largemanulacturerof Handkerchiefs 
and Dress Goods, etc., wishes repre- 
sentative in each locality. Factory 
to consumer. Big profits, honest 
goods. Credit given. Freeport Mfg. 
Co., 30 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Agents and Help Waated—Continued. 


GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U. 8S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 





IF SALARY OF $100 PER MONTH 
and commissions, with liberal 
expenses interest you, Address 
Dept. E, 2907 Indiana Ave., Chicago, 





Games & Entertainment 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mon- 
ologues, Dialogues, Speakers, Min- 
strel Material, Jokes, Recitations, 
Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments, 
Make up goods. Large catalog free. 
T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19 Chicago. 








Typewriters 


TYPEWRITERS all makes, factory 
rebuilt by the famous “Young Proc- 
ess; guaran like new. Big busi- 
ness permits lowest prices; $10 and up; 
machines rented; or sold on time. 
Rental to apply on purchase price. 
Satisfaction guaran or money 
back. Write for catalog. Young 
Typewriter Co., Dept. 368, Chicago. 








Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six monthsfree. H. WL. Barber, 407, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 








BUILD a $5,000 business in two 
years. Let usstart you in the collec- 
tion business. No capital needed; big 
field. We teach secrets of collecting 
money; refer business to you. Write 
today for free pointers and new plan. 
American Collection Service, 19 State 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 





Story Writers 


WANTED—Short Stories, Articles, 
Poems for new magazine. We pay on 
acceptance. Send prepaid with return 
postage if unavailable. Handwritten 
Mss. acceptable. Cosmos Magazine, 
54 Stewart Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








Advertising 


WILLSHOW YOU by mail how you 
earn $25 to $100 week writing adver. 
tisements. Facts free. Page-Dayig 
Co., 7, Chicago, U1. 








Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Photoplays, Stories, Poems; 
$100 each; no correspondence course; 
start writing & selling at once, details 
free. Atlas Pub. Co., 309, Cincinnati, 


WE ACCEPT any Mss. in form; 
criticise free; sell on commission, 
Big prices paid. Details free. Story 
Rey. Co., 11 Main, Smethport, Pa, 











WANTED—New Ideas for Photo. 
plays at $10 to $100 each. Your “happy 
thoughts” worth cash. Get free book, 
Elbert Moore, Box 772 S12, Chicago, 





Music and Song Poems 


SONG poems wanted for publica- 
tion. Past experience unnecessary. 
Our proposition positively unequal- 
ed. Send us your song poems or mel- 
odies today or write for instructive 
booklet—it’s free. Marks-Goldsmith 
Co., Dept. 15, Washington, D. C. 








SONG Writers “Key to Success” 
Free! We compose and facilitate free 
publication or sale. Submit Poems. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 530 Gaiety 
Bidg., New York. 





Patents and Lawyers 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. Three books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your inven- 
tion. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 39 
Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C, 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS. Send 
for my free book “How To Get Them.” 
It’s full ef information you should 
know. Joshua R. H. Potts, 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, 929 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 805 G St., Washington. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World's Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C. 














PATENTS Secured Through Credit 
System. Free search, Send sketch. 
Book and advice Free. Waters & Co., 
4307 Warder Bidg., Washington, D.C. 








We make it possible to reach 2,000,000 readers at $6.00 a line in 


the Classified Columns of Ainslee’s, People’s, Popular, Smith’s, 
Around and Top-Notch Magazines. 


Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 


All 


Write for particulars. Aijnslee’s 
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eee WINTON SUX... 








Two SIZES 


33 H. P. 
Five Passenger . $2285 
Seven Passenger . $2335 
48 H. P. 


Open body, any style, $3500 


Complete specifications 
upon request. 





Ain Intimately 
Private Car 


OR those men and women whose taste 
F always demands the genuinely good 

things of life, the Winton Company 
has created two new models—both of 
marked distinction and exceptional charm. © 
The constantly increasing patronage of 
America’s best-informed buyers has kept 
us free from any temptation either to cut 
price and quality, or to market a risky 
experiment. © These new models, conse- 
quently, are of a proved superior character, 
assuring owners of freedom from worry and 
chagrin. © Coupled with this peace of 
mind, the Winton Six owner commands a 
thoroly masterful car, capable of every 
performance, without exception, that critical 
users demand or desire. © Also, because 
our patrons require beautiful and distinctive 
cars, we continue to give each purchaser 
precisely those colors and body styles that 
most appeal to his individual taste. Hence 
your Winton Six will be, in the fullest 
sense, a private car, an intimately personal 
possession. 


The Winton Company 


122 Berea Road, Cleveland 
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Twenty Books Every 


Woman Should Read 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN PAPER 








Woman Against Woman..... 10c 
By Effie Adelaide Rowlands 

The Little Minister........... 10c 
By J. M. Barrie 

Nerine’s Second Choice. ..... 10c 
By Adelaide Stirling 

Her Love and Trust.......... 10c 
By Adeline Sargeant 

Edith Lyle’s Secret........... 10c 
By Mrs, Mary J. Holmes 

eS ICT 10c 
Ry Bertha M. Clay 

ne a neath 10c 
By Mrs. FE. D. KK. N. Southworth 

Self-Raised ...... reer 
By Mrs. KE. D. I. N. Southworth 

The Hidden Hand Sa 
By Mrs. E. D. I. N. Southworth 

Capitola’s Peril TT 


By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth 





3 ee 


By Henryk Sienkiewicz 


Queen Bess.......... 


By Mrs. Georgie Sheldon 


A Jest of Fate ............... 


By Charles Garvice 


Oe RR aig 5:kd vce cciecccccceess 


By Augusta J. Evans 


Slighted Love................ 


By Mrs. Alex. McVeigh Miller 


At Another’s Bidding........ 
By Ida Reade Allen 


The Thoroughbred .......... 


By Edith MacVane 


Girls of a Feather............ 


By Mrs. Amelia E. Barr 


My Own Sweetheart ........ 


By Wenona Gilman 


The Price of a Kiss.......... 


By Laura Jean Libbey 


.15¢ 


15¢ 


15c 








For sale by news dealers everywhere. 


you, send to us, 


We will prepay postage upon the set. 


is made, add four cents per copy to cover postage. 


If your dealer can’t supply 


If a selection of these titles 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, NEW YORK 
89 SEVENTH AVENUE 
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MIAMI 


PALM 
BEACH This eubingiel land of smiling skies and blue 
water is best and most comfortably reached by 


HAVANA direct steamers from New York. 
TAMPA Pond $63°°° 


Leaving New York Saturday of any week, at | P. M. via Mal Line me 
gem-like 


W have a restful and invigorating sea-voyage down the coast, passing 
KEY EST Florida Keys and arrive on the fourth day at Key Wes, the ies Gibraltar” 


—entrance to the “American Mediterranean” —with its great Naval and Military 
Stations, sponge fisheries and famous cigar factories. Interesting side-trips can be 
SAINT made to Havana, Cuba, or, via “Over-Sea Railway,” to Miami, Palm mean 
Continuing on same steamer, another day's voyage brings you to Tampa— 
PETERSBURG gateway to the famous resorts of the West Coast; St. Petersburg, “The Sunshine 
City,” Belleair, or Pass-a-Grille—noted for year ‘round surf bathing, fishing, etc. 
From Tampa by a short rail ride to Sanford; you then embark on that wonderful 
J ACKSONVILLE “Daylight and Searchlight” trip on the St. John’s River —“The American Nile” 
hr a wealth of tropical scenery with glimpses of alligators, birds of 
beautiful plumage, and picturesque native settlements, until you reach Jacksonville 


CH ARLESTON = — where again you can plan side-trips to gay Atlantic Beach or quaint old 
St. Augustine. 


Returning northward from Jocknsarrile by Clyde Line steamer, a call at Charleston reveals m 
of interest, with forts Moultrie ad 5 meet a Civil ve, fame, the ;eetees Navy Yard, “ti 


ALL and the Battery Es old southern arstocr 
Another two days of com, Oe OS a ee ag» = 


SOUTHERN and ends a most interesting and altogether satisfying tour. 


Stop-over allowed at any point 
RESORTS Tickets good until May 31 
Other exceptionally attractive tours at very low rates 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


Pier 36, North River, New York 
, DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 
BOSTON, 192 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA, 701 Chestnut St. NEW YORK, 290 Broadway 
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GIFT HINTS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SHOPPER IN 
TIFFANY BRONZE AND TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS. 


FLOWER VASES CANDLESTICKS 


PPL OLA IIL IAI || 


DESK LAMPS THERMOMETERS 

READING LAMPS READING GLASSES 

PHOTO FRAMES DESK ACCESSORIES /) 
PERFUMERY BOTTLES ALMOND DISHES )) 
LIQUEUR SETS SMOKERS’ STANDS 

BON BON DISHES CHAMPAGNE GLASSES , 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON REQUEST 





eh 


Sa FFANY@)STVDIOS maf 


am 547-555 MADISON AVE, ©R45™ ST.NEW YORK CITy = 


ee CHICAGO OFFICE, ORCHESTRA BVILDING — BOSTON OFFICE, LAWRENCE BVILDING. a 


e| 
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The Great American Smoke—‘“Bull” Durham 


Fall in line with hundreds of thousands of red-blooded 
smokers of the good old U.S. A. Smoke the cigarette tobacco 
that’s been an American institution for three generations— 
“Bull” Durham. The rich, relishy, star-s angled taste of “Bull” 
puts the national spirit of get-up- -and- wie into your hand-rolled 

cigarette. “Bull” is the freshest, snappiest, liveliest of smokes. 
GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM — 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


“Roll your own” with “Bull” Durham and you'll find a far greater 

-¢ “Te . . 7 . ’ “papers ' with 
satisfaction in smoking your cigarette than you ever did before. each Sc sack. 
The rich, mild tobacco leaf “Bull” is made of has that : 
delightful mellow-sweetness which suits your taste 
to a “T.” And its aromatic fragrance is supremely 
unique. Men who never smoked cigarettes before 
are now “rolling their own” with “Bull” Durham. 


FREE! 


An Illustrated Booklet, 


showing correct way to 













“Roll Your Own” Cigar- 
ettes,and a pac kage of « igar- 
ette papers, will both be 
mailed, free, to any address 
inthe United States on ns, 
Address “Bull” Durham, Dur- 
ham, N. C., Room 1126, 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 











Def ense 


To repulse the coffee invader’s attacks 
upon health, the sure defense is to use 


INSTANT POSTUM 


_“There’s a Reason” 











